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Letter of His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop. 


My pear Dr. Warp,— 


You will hardly need any words of regret from me on 
your resignation of the Editorship of the Dustin Review. 
I have so often and so recently expressed to you in private 
how great I believe to be the services you have rendered to 
the Faith and to the Church, that personally you can need no 
further assurance. But I feel it due to you to bear a public 
testimony to the work that you have done in the last sixteen 

ears. 
/ When my predecessor, the late Cardinal, transferred to me 
his rights in the Dustin Review, he attached to his gift the 
condition that I should ensure its perpetuity. I at once sought 
your help. You were among the first to whom I turned to 
find an Editor and Contributor. After a short interval, you 
consented to undertake the whole burden and responsibility of 
Editor; and from that time, through sixteen years, I can 
attest how unremitting has been your labour in defending and 
in spreading not only the Faith, but the principles and opinions 
which surround the Faith. And of these I must especially 
note your articles in defence of Catholic Education and of 
Catholic Philosophy, in refutation of modern philosophical 
and metaphysical theories. In the course of this period 
three special subjects of great moment have been forced 
both by events and by anti-Catholic public opinion upon 
our constant attention,—I mean the Temporal Power of the 
Holy See, the relations of the Spiritual and Civil Powers, and 
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the Infallibility of the Head of the Church. In all these 
your vigilant and powerful writings have signally con- 
tributed to produce the unity of mind which exists among 
us, and a more considerate and respectful tone even in 
our antagonists. I cannot attempt to enumerate the many 
subjects on which you have rendered valuable aid ; nor to esti- 
mate what has been the effect of the Dustin Review in raising 
our literary standard. The principle and spirit which has 
governed the Dusiin Review in all these years, has been to 
represent fully and faithfully the guidance of the Sovereign 
Pontiff in his authoritative acts, by teaching neither less nor 
more, and, so far as possible, by reproducing his own words. 
Few are aware as I am at how much cost and sacrifice you 
have persevered in this laborious work, so long as health per- 
mitted you; and now, in retiring from the office of Editor, I 
hope you may have many years of health and strength to 
labour still for us and for the Faith. In this desire I am 
confident not only many friends, but many who know you 
only by your writings, and many who have even been opposed 
to you, will heartily join. May God grant to you and to your 
home every good gift. Believe me, always, 


My dear Dr. Ward, 
Yours affectionately in Jesus Christ, 


ArcasisHor’s Hovuss, HENRY EDWARD, 
Oct, 2, 1878. Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 





Dr. Ward’s Reply. 


My pear Lorp Carprnat, 

In your Eminence’s most kind letter, you recall to 
my mind the circumstances under which I became Editor of 
the Dustin Review. You will not have forgotten how 
actively I laboured, in co-operation with you, to bring about 
an arrangement, under which I should have occupied a less 
prominent position. But this project broke through. And 
no other course then seemed feasible, except that I should 
undertake the office of Editor and do the best I could with 
it; relying on your generous promise of support and co- 
operation, in which you have never failed me. 

I felt keenly my own manifold incompetence, for the 
honourable but at the same time most responsible task with 
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which I had been entrusted. In fact there were only two 
promises which I could venture to make. I promised (1) 
that I would devote my very best energies ungrudgingly 
and unremittingly to the work; making it the one substantial 
business of my life, so long as I retained my office. And 1 . 
promised (2) that—as regards those momentous questions 
which are a Catholic Editor’s chief anxiety—the one norm and 
rule of our doctrine should be the teaching and intimations of 
the Holy See, so far as I could apprehend these by careful 
study. Iam particularly gratified by your pronouncing, that 
we have maintained as essential “ neither less nor more” than 
the Holy See teaches. From the first it has been my strong 
conviction, that it is hardly a less evil to treat open questions 
as though they were closed, than to treat questions on which 
the Supreme Pontiff has expressed or intimated a judgment, 
as though they were matters for free discussion. Whether 
the Review under my guidance would do any greatly effective 
work towards the development and invigoration of Catholic 
thought—I was extremely doubtful. But I thought I could 
engage, that whatever work of the kind it should do, would at 
least be in the right direction. 

In this respect too I possessed an inestimable security, 
through your appointment of three priests who were to act as 
ecclesiastical censors. One of these—Kev. Father Eyre, S.J. 
—has retained this post during the whole period of my editor- 
ship. I have to thank him with especial earnestness for the 
indefatigable zeal and care with which he has discharged 
the wearisome duties. of his office; and for his valuable 
advice on several anxious occasions. The other two places in 
the censorship have been occupied successively by various 
accomplished theologians whom you have named. I have to 
thank them all for the important assistance they have rendered 
me, by correcting what was doctrinally erroneous, by warning 
me whenever they accounted my course contrary to eccle- 
siastical prudence, and by drawing my attention to passages, 
which were expressed with exaggeration or were otherwise 
hable to misapprehension. 

One reason, which alone would have made me profoundly 
distrustful of my power to edit a Review, is my incompetence 
on all matters of literature and secular politics. It has been 
the chief felicity of my editorial lot, that I have obtained the 
co-operation of one so eminently qualified to supply these 
deficiencies as Mr. Cashel Hoey. It was once said to me 
most truly, that he has rather been joint-Editor than sub- 
Editor. One half of the Review has been in some sense 
under his supreme control; and it is a matter of extreme 
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gratification to look back at the entire harmony which has 
prevailed from the first between him and myself. In the 
various anxieties which inevitably beset me from time to time, 
he has invariably shown himself, not only to be a calm and 
sagacious adviser, but even more, to be the most cordial and 
sympathetic of friends. 

I must also express sincere gratitude to my contributors. 
Some of them indeed have given me assistance of inappreciable 
value ; and that with a considerateness for my difficulties and 
perplexities, of which I have been keenly sensible. 

It would have surprised me more than a little, if, at the 
commencement of my Editorship, I could have known that 
its termination would be crowned by such a letter of approval 
as you have given me: a letter emanating from him who has 
aright (if any one) to speak with authority. After making 
every allowance for your kind partiality—I cannot but feel 
that I may still take your words as a most consoling testi- 
mony. I trust I may take them as a proof to myself, that 
my humble labours have not failed of doing real service to the 
only public cause worth labouring for; the promotion of God’s 
interests in the world. 

No other arrangement could personally have been so accept- 
able to me as that which your Eminence has made, in regard 
to those in whose hands the Dusiin Review will henceforth 
be placed. And the language of extraordinary kindness, with 
which you have now honoured me, is but the last of many 
instances, in which your approval has been a most powerful 
support against those feelings of discouragement and de- 
spondency with which I always tend to regard my own exer- 
tions. It is the simple truth (as you well know) that I should 
more than once have entirely broken down and resigned my 
Editorship in despair, had it not been for your Eminence’s 
encouraging assurances. 


Begging your Eminence’s blessing, 
I remain, my dear Lord Cardinal, 


Ever your affectionate servant, 
W. G. WARD. 
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Art. I—CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND PROTESTANT 
SCHOOLS. 


Catholic Systems of School Discipline. By Hon, and Rev. W. Perre 
London : Burns & Oates. 1878. 

Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. By A. P. Stanuey, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Ninth edition. London: Fellowes. 1868. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Seventh edition. Cambridge: Macmillan 

& Co. 1860. 
Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners on Certain Schools, 1864. 


AS’ this will be our last issue under the present editorship, 

we shall have no further opportunity for inserting those 
additional observations on Catholic College Education, which 
have been more or less indicated in our two preceding 
numbers; and we must not fail therefore to treat the subject, 
as best we may, on the present occasion. As regards indeed 
the matter of secular intellectual training, we shall say very 
little. The remarks we had proposed to make on that theme 
were to have taken the shape of comment on Mr. Petre’s 
exposition thereof; and he now (very wisely we think) pro- 
poses to postpone that exposition, until he has completed 
what he has to say on moral and disciplinary education. We 
will begin, however, with some brief suggestions on the former 
subject ; though we are far from speaking on it with any sort 
of confidence, and we submit all we say to the criticism of 
those many persons, who are far better judges on the matter 
than we are. 

Our own general notion is, that, as regards this particular 
part of education, neither have Catholics much to learn from 
Protestants, nor Protestants from Catholics. We are disposed 
to think that the existing system on either side abounds with 
imperfections. We would submit therefore that competent 
thinkers, whether Catholic or Protestant, will do wisely by 
applying their mind to the special circumstances of our time, 
with the view of originating some organized scheme, which 
shall be more satisfactory than any which has been hitherto 
practised or even theoretically elaborated. We hold very 
confidently indeed, that such principles as those so power- 
fully elucidated in F. Newman’s “Idea of a University,” are 
substantially true as far as they go; and that the volume 
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has thrown a flood of invaluable light on the whole question.* 
But we think nevertheless, that the fullest admission of 
those principles leaves a far ‘larger number of questions open 
than is sometimes supposed. 

We have said that we would not speak with any approach 
to confidence, in favour of any positive suggestion we might 
be disposed to make. But there is one of a negative cha- 
racter, in regard to which our conviction is more pronounced. 
Various correspondents of the “Tablet” have maintained, 
that much intellectual benefit would result, if the number of 
existing colleges were lessened, and the number of students in 
each proportionately increased. Nay some of them have even 
proposed—almost as a kind of panacea—the institution of 
one large central college. We expressed in April (p. 352) the 
strong objections which impress us as standing against this 
scheme, in reference to its religious and moral results; but 
even as regards its purely intellectual aspect, we venture with 
some confidence to account it a serious mistake. 

There are two fundamentally different works, which have to 
be done in one or other Catholic college. It is of grave im- 
portance, on one hand, (1) that those Catholic youths, whose 
gifts and external circumstances mark them out for the purpose, 
should be carefully prepared by their school studies for higher 
and (if we may use the term) more architectonic education ; 
and (2) that such higher and more architectonic education be 
in due course supplied to them. Yet on the other hand it is 
hardly of less grave importance, that those youths, who are 
obliged to embark on their worldly career before the period 
of higher education has arrived, should be carefully equipped 
for that career, by every assistance which the most carefully 
matured scheme of studies can possibly supply. Or—putting 
the matter more briefly—there is urgent need indeed, that there 
be a school or class of schools, in which the foundation may be 
laid for a full “liberal” education ; but there is hardly less 
urgent need, that there be a school or class of schools, in which 
the students shall receive an entirely adequate “ professional ” 
education. Now these two purposes are so essentially different, 
that any attempt to combine them in one school must inevit- 
ably issue in failure, either as regards one purpose, or the 
other purpose, or both purposes. A professional education is 
something fundamentally different from a liberal education 
cut suddenly short. It must on the contrary have a complete- 
ness of its own; its later stages must supply a termination 





* We mi ay be permitted to remind our readers of our comments on it in 
October, 1873. 
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fully adequate in its kind; and the earlier stages must be 
adapted to the later. So much as this is surely indubitable, 
and may be taken as an entirely secure starting-point. 
There must be some school or schools, for the commencement 
of a liberal education ; and there must be some other school 
or schools, for the imparting of a professional education. 

But we submit, that the subdivision will not reasonably 
here come to an end. Considering the very great variety of 
those careers for which youths are to be prepared by a pro- 
fessional education, we find it difficult to believe that the same 
intellectual discipline, or anything like the same, will afford 
the most suitable preparation for all. In proportion as in- 
quirers come really and without prejudice to investigate the 
adaptation of means to end in intellectual training, they will 
(we cannot but think) become more and more dissatisfied 
with what now exists. They will observe that there are 
several importantly different curricula, each one of which is 
far more suitable than any of the rest to this or that particular 
class of youths. But importantly different curricula imply 
a variety of schools. 

We have been using the respective phrases “liberal” and 
“ professional” education, in the general sense in which they 
are commonly employed. We call an education “liberal,” of 
which the predominant purpose is to perfect the intellectual 
faculties; and we call an education “professional,” of which 
the predominant purpose is to prepare the recipient for his 
future profession. Moreover, we assume as a general fact, that 
those who give themselves to a liberal education pursue their 
general (as distinct from ‘“ special”) studies, to the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two; whereas those who receive a pro- 
fessional education, leave their school at the age of sixteen, 
seventeen, or eighteen, as the case may be, to engage in 
directly professional work. And we will now pass from the 
latter of these classes to the former. Even as regardsa liberal 
education—is it desirable (we ask) that a curriculum substan- 
tially the same be offered to the whole body of Catholic 
students? For two different reasons, we are disposed to 
answer this question in the negative. 

Firstly let us assume for argument’s sake, that there is one 
particular course of studies, which is known to be more 
adapted in the abstract than any other to a general perfecting 
of the faculties. And let us assume further (merely to fix our 
ideas) that this course is predominantly classical and mathe- 
matical. Still—as we urged in April (p. 356)—there are very 
many youths of the leisured class, who have no aptitude whatever 
for classical or mathematical studies ; and whose intellect would 
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remain indolent, torpid, frivolous, if such were the only dis- 
cipline offered for their acceptance. Yet these same youths 
might be intensely interested, imbued with much most valu- 
able culture, and raised to an indefinitely higher intellectual 
level, by other studies of quite a different kind, which should 
be more congenial to their tastes and capabilities. Surely, so 
long as nothing is done to remedy the deficiency here noted, 
liberal education is in a most imperfect state of advance; and 
a large amount of intellectual helplessness and frivolity will 
infect great numbers of the leisured class, which a better 
educational system would avert. In this respect, especially, 
Mr. Petre seems to us greatly in advance of his age. We 
refer to his keen appreciation of the fact, that minds are 
inexhaustibly divergent, and that the intellectual discipline 
they need is divergent also. 

But now, last of all, can the assumption, which we have for 
argument’s sake admitted, be reasonably maintained? Can it 
be reasonably maintained that there is one particular class of 
studies—say, e.g., such as on the whole constituted the recog- 
nized Oxford intellectual discipline of forty years back—which 
is known to be more suited in the abstract than any other, for 
the best general cultivation of the faculties? The affirmative 
answer to this question is constantly maintained, or even taken 
for granted, by various powerful and accomplished thinkers, 
whose authority is deservedly most weighty on such matters. 
Still for our own part, speaking with extreme deference, we 
have never seen sufficient ground for their view. A vast deal, 
e.g., may be said—as it was, in fact, said by Stuart Mill—for 
the proposition, that a very large admixture of physical and 
other studies would conduce to much greater intellectual power 
and enlargement, than could be imparted by the old Oxford 
system. ‘I'o our own mind certainly it is a matter of grave 
doubt, whether the London University curriculum taken as a 
whole—including, of course, the M.A. examination—be not 
better adapted for generally perfecting the intellect, -than 
was the Oxford curriculum of one’s youth; admirable as the 
latter undoubtedly was also. We are disposed to think that no 
sufficient materials have as yet been collected for a definitive 
answer to such a question; that various and divers experiments 
need still to be made, before there can be reasonable ground 
for full conviction on the subject. Here then is another cogent 
reason for that multiplication of curricula, which alone can 
furnish the required variety of experiments. 

We conclude therefore, that a more careful adaptation of 
intellectual means to ends would issue—not in the establish- 
ment of a central Catholic college—but rather in the opposite 
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result ; in a much greater variety than now exists of intellec- 
tual discipline ; and consequently in a further multiplication 
of colleges. 

As we said at the outset, we are giving no more than the 
briefest summary of what we are disposed to hold, on this 
particular matter of secular intellectual education. But a 
whole article might profitably be devoted to one portion of 
the theme; viz. the selection and training of competent 
teachers. We do not see how any solid intellectual improve- 
ment can take place, except in proportion as teachers may be 
obtained, devoted by special predilection to their work, and 
animated by a keen ardour for its effective accomplishment. 
It is the spirit of routine, which is the most formidable 
obstacle to real progress. In this matter, we must confess, 
Catholics labour under one heavy disadvantage as compared 
with Protestants. We refer to the circumstance, that, down to 
so very recent a period, no sufficient opportunity for higher 
studies has been open to Catholics; and that the number of 
persons therefore is so much smaller, from whom a selection of 
teachers may be made. On the other hand, there are several 
converts of course who will be specially adapted to supply 
this gap. ‘Then again in April (p. 332) we expressed entire 
sympathy with Mr. Petre’s plan, of employing various non- 
resident teachers in a college. Nay where due religious in- 
fluence and due supervision prevail, there are several secularly 
important subjects which (as far as we can see) may safely be 
entrusted to a non-resident non-Catholic instructor. At the 
same time we frankly confess, that the difficulty of finding 
competent teachers in sufficient number will reasonably tend 
to prevent the multiplication of schools from proceeding (as 
yet at least) beyond a certain limit. 

We must not omit in passing to remind our readers, that 
there is more than one kind of study, which can neither take 
‘rank under “secular intellectual training,’ nor yet exactly 
under “ moral and religious discipline.” Such is that direct 
instruction in Catholic dogma, to which we referred in April 
(p. 355) ; and that instruction also, which in these days is so 
peculiarly necessary, on the Church’s teaching concerning the 
due relations of Church and State, and other kindred matters. 
Such again are many portions of history. Such again is the 
particular, so earnestly and repeatedly enforced by Rev. Mr. 
Formby, and so justly characterized by him as of inappreciable 
practical moment. We refer to the “providing youths with 
an intellectual armoury, which will avail them in after-life, 
when social intercourse brings them into companionship with ” 
pantheists, materialists, atheists. 
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With these brief and most imperfect suggestions, we leave 
the various questions, on which we have now touched, in the 
hands of Mr. Petre and his future critics. For ourselves we 
pass on, without further delay, to that especial part of the 
educational question, which has mainly occupied us in our 
preceding articles, and on which we feel far more confidently 
and with indefinitely greater keenness. Some few Catholic 
writers have urged of late with more or less explicitness, that 
Catholic colleges would act wisely, by taking example from 
Protestant public schools; and by changing their time-honoured 
practices of supervision, into habits more accordant with the 
model of those schools. We may of course be very certain 
that Catholic colleges—directed as they are by Catholic 
ecclesiastics—will do nothing of the kind. But still there 
would be an extremely serious evil, if the general opinion of 
Catholic parents inclined even in the slightest degree towards 
the proposal. It is for this reason, that we think it of so 
much importance to argue out the matter expressly. And we 
now therefore proceed—in supplement of what we have urged 
in former numbers—to set forth as clearlyas we can the calamity 
which would ensue, on the imaginary and impossible supposi- 
tion, that any Catholic college could be so regardless of Catholic 
tradition as to dream of moving towards such an ideal. 

Now—as we have pointed out on previous occasions—those 
especial points of disciplinary usage against which exception 
has been taken, have their foundation in the special value 
attached by every Catholic superior to the unspeakably 
precious virtue of purity. We set forth this fact with some 
little detail in our last number, from p. 87 to p. 95; and we 
would thus express summarily, in a somewhat different shape, 
what we there submitted. 

Be it remembered then, that what a Catholic college 
directly aims at doing,—and that with every expectation of 
substantial success,—is nothing less than this: to train each 
individual student in habits of strict Christian chastity; to 
generate in his mind an abhorrence and disgust for whatever 
approaches the impure; to preserve his innocence as simply 
and absolutely without taint, as it would be preserved under 
the parental roof. Catholics think that any one professing to 
be a Christian educator would betray his trust, if he set before 
himself any lower end than this. On the other hand, we 
quite understand the view—held (we fancy) by many excellent 
Protestants—that to expect the attainment of such a result as 
this is Quixotic and unpractical. Such persons would say, that 
language of severe reprobation should certainly be used against 
the sin of impurity, and that much pains should be taken 
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to promote the opposite virtue. But then they would add, 
that all this must be done under the habitual conviction, that 
at last “ young men will be young men” ; that it is the minority 
only, whom you can hope in practice to preserve from im- 
purity of one or other kind; and a very small minority indeed, 
whom you can hope to rescue from some contamination of 
heart and thought. A parish priest exhorts most sincerely 
his whole flock to the consistent practice of Christian virtue ; 
but he never dreams that all, or nearly all, of them will fully 
act on his counsels. And in like manner—such is the view 
we are exhibiting—a Christian educator will exhort the whole 
school to the practice of purity; while nevertheless he will 
think himself uncommonly well off, if he find a solid number 
—though they be in a marked minority—on whom his exhorta- 
tions take effect. Nay he holds that if more be attempted 
than this, nature will avenge herself, and much greater harm 
will be done than good. Now, as we have said,{ nothing is 
more intelligible to us than this theory ; though of course no 
good Catholic parent would dream (God forbid!) of sending 
his son to a school administered on such a basis. But what 
is to us so entirely unintelligible, is a third theory which has 
been started. We refer to the theory, that such a result as 
that aimed at by Catholic superiors could be substantially 
attained in a large school, without some most special organiza- 
tion of supervisional discipline. Considering the fearful pro- 
clivity of undisciplined young men towards committing such 
sins at least in thought, this is to our mind among the most 
amazing theories which have ever been devised. At all events 
we cannot sufficiently express our surprise, that those Catholic 
critics, who have recently written against supervision, should 
have so absolutely ignored the main purpose for which super- 
vision is exercised. If we may use a homely comparison, it is 
as though they enlarged on the cruelty of drugging a boy 
with rhubarb or senna, without giving the least hint that the 
purpose of the prescription is his recovery of health. Not 
indeed that genuine and healthful supervision is irksome and 
painful: very far indeed from it. Supervision is no doubt felt 
very severely, where administered on what we have called 
“the distrustful and police system”: see our remarks in April, 
p. 335.* But we are confident that under no other possible 


* We may insert here an incidental remark, for which we do not else- 
where find opportunity. We think that the discrepancy of character 
between English youths and foreigners has before now been preposterously 
exaggerated, and that most untenable conclusions have been based on such 
representations. But we do not think it an exaggeration to say, that in 
general a somewhat more minute disciplinary supervision will be found bene- 
ficial in dealing with foreign youths, than in dealing with English. 
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circumstances are schoolboys so happy, as when they are 
treated according to that parental model, which the ‘‘ Catholic 
Barrister” represents as followed by his Jesuit school supe- 
riors; that model, which has from time to time been admir- 
ably described by Mr. Petre, and which we briefly set forth in 
April to the best of our power: pp. 332-4; 336, 7; 348, 9. 
Nothing more characteristically distinguishes a really well- 
trained Catholic youth, than the angelic purity of thought 
and imagination to which we have referred, and the habit of 
sensitive vigilance as to the preservation of .such purity. The 
effects of this habit on the character of one who is earnestly 
labouring for his sanctification, are unspeakably precious. It 
generates a loving, filial familiarity with God; a tender, un- 
clouded love towards Jesus Christ ; a heavenly peace and joy 
in the practice of self-denial and self-sacrifice; such as (speak- 
ing generally) cannot otherwise be attained. Then, further, 
the special and unique value attached to a purely internal quality 
impresses on his mind practicaily and unintermittently the 
fundamenta! Christian truth, that the real seat of moral good 
and evil is within; and, moreover, that “ moral evil” is “ sin.” 
Very many men of the world, who are on principle thoroughly 
just and upright in their dealing with others, shirk however 
the name “sin”; and again speak as though moral evil consisted 
exclusively in injury done to their fellow-men. And many 
Protestants, who are by no means altogether deficient in 
religious feeling, are carried away, nevertheless, by the in- 
fluence of such notions, to a degree which often takes a 
Catholic by surprise. The worldly men whom we have in 
mind, when referring, e.g., to some husband’s immorality, speak 
as though its odiousness consisted—not at allin the sin against 
God, and in the pollution of heart which such habits carry 
with them,—but merely in the injury done to his wife. And 
in harmony with this, they do not think of applying the term 
“immoral” to such offences as the absence of due faith, hope, 
and love towards God ; or the internal murmuring against His 
Providence; or internal unforgivingness towards one’s fellow- 
men. In their view no one acts “immorally,” unless he act 
to the injury of his neighbour. But he who has learned to 
realize and feel keenly the truth, that one fully deliberate 
consent to this or that impure thought deserves in strict justice 
an eternity of punishment,—such a man wears an armour of 
proof against these most unchristian principles. Lastly we need 
hardly add, how intimate is the connection between “ purity 
of heart ” and the other Beatitudes ; and how naturally it will 
follow, that he who prizes purity as in some sense the most 
delicate and precious of all virtues, will place his whole moral 
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ideal in the habits of meekness, humility, forgivingness, and 
the like, rather than in those of courage, self-respect, keen 
sense of honour, and the rest of the quasi- Mahometan or quasi- 
heathenish code.* 

If, then, Protestants ask a Catholic why it is that he places 
this particular virtue of chastity in so special and prominent 
a position—his first appeal in reply will indeed be to the plain 
and emphatic teaching of Scripture. Then, secondly, he will 
set forth in detail the very singular help given by this virtue 
to real growth in the love of God. But he will further point 
out, that chastity cannot fairly be considered one isolated 
virtue, standing on its own independent ground; for that it 
is the badge, symbol, effectual prophylactic of the Christian 
moral code, as contrasted with the moral code prevalent among 
heathens and heathenish Protestants. 

Our argument, as far as we have hitherto proceeded, may be 
thus drawn out. If purity is to be secured for boys and youths 
—in the sense in which a Catholic college secures it and a Pro- 
testant public school does not—there must be some special 
scheme of supervisional discipline, different in kind from what is 
found in a Protestant public school. We fully grant indeed that 
the elaborateness with which such schemes have been formed, 
the minuteness withwhich theyare carried out, the tenacity with 
which they are clung to, show how primary and predominant 
is the importance attached by Catholic superiors to this parti- 
cular virtue. But then, these superiors have most forcible 
and most abundantly satisfactory reasons, for attaching to it 
such primacy and predominance. 

_ But is it true then, inquirers may ask, that a Protestant 

public school does fail of securing purity to boys and youths, in 
the sense in which a Catholic college secures it ? In answer- 
ing this question, we are led to that comparison between 
Catholic colleges and Protestant public schools, which has been 
so emphatically challenged by certain Catholic writers, and 
from which most certainly we are the very last to shrink. We 
will now, therefore, proceed to institute such comparison. We 
are not saying a word in our present article against those many 
Protestant private schools, in which the principle of super- 
vision is recognized and more or less satisfactorily carried out. 
By a “ public” school, we mean a school of which it is the 
recognized principle, that there is no supervision during 
the periods of recreation; of which the alumni—to use Dean 
Stanley’s words—“ for so large a portion of their time form 
an independent society of their own, in which the influence 





* See our remarks in last April, pp. 337-349. 
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that they exercise over each other is far greater than can 
possibly be exercised by the masters.”” The author of ‘Tom 
Brown” speaks in exactly the same sense; and on this 
question of nomenclature, his authority must be accounted 
decisive. ‘ The theory of private schools,” he says, ‘is (or 
was) constant supervision out of school; therein differing fun- 
damentally from that of public schools”? (p. 61). So Sydney 
Smith in the “ Edinburgh Review ” of August, 1810. “The 
great schools of Scotland we do not call public schools; 
because in these the mixture of domestic life gives to them a 
widely different character.” It is the public-school system, 
which, as Dean Stanley says, “is distinguished,”—and, as we 
confidently add, distinguished for the worse,—“ from almost 
every other system of education in Europe.” Its various 
characteristics, however, will be brought into clearer light 
as we proceed. 

Now it is either the misfortune or the ignominy of public 
schools—we, of course, say the latter—that the vast majority 
of those who from time to time step forth in their defence, 
do not so much as hint at any service done by them to Chris- 
tian morality as such. Take e.g. those who half a year ago 
wrote to the “Tablet” in their favour. Not one of the number 
eulogized those schools as training their alumni in purity, for- 
givingness, sense of sin, and the like. The whole stress was 
laid on the necessity that Catholic youths should be made more 
“manly”; more “spirited” ; more fitted to make their way 
in the world; more animated by an “honourable ambition,” 
not of heavenly but earthly reward.* In like manner an article 
on Eton College in the “‘ Edinburgh Review” of April, 1861, 
which attracted much notice ’at the time, declared with great 
satisfaction (p. 425), “that Eton boys are early imbued with 
those qualities of spirit, honour, and endurance, which mould 
and mark the character of English gentlemen.” ‘God forbid 
it should be otherwise,” the writer complacently continues ; 
‘but nothing save the grossest prejudice can contend, that the 
spirit of the school will necessarily be lowered or impaired, if its 
studies and internal arrangements are extended and improved.” 
The writer, then, is substantially satisfied with the existent 
moral “tone and spirit” of Eton, though desiring large ex- 
tension and improvement of its “studies and internal arrange- 
ments.”+ ‘The character of English gentlemen ”—this is 





* We do not for a moment deny, that boys should be trained to be 
“manly” and “self-reliant” in the true sense of these words. We explain 
this towards the end of our article. 

+ The language cited in the text justifies us in counting the writer among 
those who, on the whole, defend the public-school system in its moral aspect. 
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the character which advocates of the public-school system 
claim as its normal moral product. We entirely agree with 
them on the matter of fact. It is plain on the surface of 
things, that there is the most marked resemblance and con- 
geniality between the character of an English gentleman on 
one hand, and the character normally fostered at a public 
school on the other. Now, we do not undervalue the many 
attractive qualities possessed by a representative English 
gentleman; but his warmest admirers will not include, 
among those qualities, either a habit of severely con- 
demning youthful impurity, or a habit of reverencing saint- 
liness. So much then on the “ Edinburgh Review.” But 
at the time when the article appeared, there was much 
stir of opinion on the matter of public schools, which re- 
sulted in the Royal Commission of 1864. Among other 
periodicals, the ‘‘ Saturday -Review”’ expressed (Dec. 8, 
1860) a judgment on the subject; and there is one reason 
which especially leads us to quote part of what the writer 
said. In the controversy on education which was carried 
on among Catholics about the same time, this article of 
the “‘ Saturday” was especially brought before the notice of 
“ Derlax,” one of the two writers who defended public 
schools. His remark on it was, that the “ description of a public 
school ” therein contained “‘ is tolerably correct, though some- 
what coloured by that passion for epigrammatic smartness 
which is the darling sin of ‘Saturday Reviewers.’” Here 
then is an exposition of the public-school system, as sub- 
stantially approved by two of its most zealous advocates. We 
italicize one clause :— 


Boys, like nations, can only attain to the genuine self-reliance which is 
true manliness by battling for themselves against their difficulties, and 
forming their own character . . . The object of a public school is to introduce 
a boy early into the world, that he may be trained in time for the struggle 
which lies before him. At public schools as they now are, a boy lives... 
subject to a law whose provisions he knows beforehand, and toa public 
opinion which he has himself a share in forming. He enjoys a freedom, 
limited indeed and provisional, but genuine as far as it goes; and as other 
boys enjoy the same freedom, he must expect to be bullied and fagged by 
those who are stronger than himself, and to be misled by those who are 
deeper than himself . . . But the moment the master begins to supervise 
his manners and pursuits out of school, the whole character of the institution 
is changed. 





We should add, however, that he bears explicit testimony, and with much 
regret, to the prevalence of impurity in those schools. We shall quote his 
words in a later portion of our article. 
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One’s first remark on this wonderful passage is the incre- 
dible godlessness of its tone. ‘‘ The object of a public school” 
is not even inclusively that a youth be trained in love of God 
and prepared for heaven, but solely that he be trained in 
distrust of his fellows and prepared for the world. Then 
secondly the advantage which youths are to derive from 
a public school, depends by absolute necessity (according to 
this view) on the condition, that the school be in its general 
spirit unchristian. The whole mass of boys (it is taken for 
granted) are so disposed, that they will bully those who are 
weaker than themselves, and cheat those who are simpler. 
Unless the master take care that his school is mainly stocked 
with bullies and knaves, “ the object of a public school ” cannot 
possibly be attained. Lastly let it be observed how abso- 
lutely, on this theory, the master or tutor is dethroned from 
his due position. Here indeed is an incidental illustra- 
tion of the essential divergence which we have already 
mentioned, between the public-school system and other 
Protestant educational methods. Mr. Petre—in the article 
contributed by him to our last number—quotes (p. 103) 
from a Protestant writer the following statement, which one 
would imagine all sober thinkers must accept as axiomatic. 
“The very meaning of education,” says this Protestant 
writer, “ seems to be, that the old should teach the young, 
the wise direct the weak; that a man who professes to in- 
struct should get among his pupils, study their characters, 
gain their affections, and form their inclinations and aver- 
sions.” But the picture, drawn by the “ Saturday Reviewer,” 
reverses this in every particular. The master may indeed 
instruct his students in the New Testament or Thirty-nine 
Articles, just as he instructs them in Virgil and Homer. 
But as for its being any part of his business to form their 
character, the “‘ Saturday” expressly says that they are to 
“form their own character.” If he attempted in any way to 
study and provide for individual peculiarities, he would con- 
travene the essential principles of the system which he 
professes to administer. Indeed he would inflict grave injury 
on those, whom (by a facetious figure of speech) he is said to 
“educate.” His only permissible function in the matter of 
school discipline is, to enact and impartially carry into effect 
a body of laws, regulating what may be called the police of 
the school; laws which shall be fixed, definite, and inflexible. 

We do not ourselves believe, that the public-school system 
has in fact resulted from the working, explicit or implicit, 
either of this or of any other theory. We believe that the 
system came to exist in the shape it wore some fifty years ago, 
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through the influence of that routine and worldliness, which 
had continued for along series of successive years. We believe 
e.g. that the absence of supervision had its origin in no more 
respectable cause, than that the authorities did not care to 
expend money on a larger staff of masters. But all this is a 
matter of no importance one way or other. A plain fact re- 
mains ; and it is this. Whereas Catholic superiors regard a 
large system of disciplinary supervision as an absolute necessity, 
the existent public-school system on the contrary is so opposed 
to this habit, that if the master began to “ supervise the boys’ 
manners and pursuits out of school, the whole character of 
the institution would be changed.” It is of no small moment 
therefore towards estimating the value of supervision, that 
inquiry should be made into the practical working of those 
schools which repudiate it. 

Now those who eulogize these schools commonly speak at 
the outset, as though what they recommend were a certain 
admirable system, which has existed in England almost from 
time immemorial.* But large numbers of them, when pressed, 
abandon this ground, and confine their eulogy to that educa- 





* Some of the “ Tablet” correspondents have even alleged that the public- 
school system is handed down from the Eton and Winchester of 
Catholic times. The same allegation was made in the controversy of 1860, 1. 
Two facts among others were pointed out in reply. (1) The Eton statutes, 
which were substantially taken from those of Winchester, appoint a head- 
master for a certain purpose. For what purpose? “To instruct and train 
the scholars diligently and assiduously in the knowledge of grammar, and 
diligently to watch over them, and maturely and attentwely supervise their 
life and morals.” We suppose a boy’s ‘‘ life and morals” include somewhat 
prominently his “ manners and pursuits out of school” : or rather it is only 
to the period not spent in study, that the words can possibly refer. (2) A 
“ consuetudinarium Scholz Etonensis” exists of the date 1560, describing the 
then traditional state of things ; so that, as Waynflete’s biographer observes, 
“though drawn up in the sixteenth century, it undoubtedly embodies 
the usages established in the fifteenth” ; i.e. in Waynflete’s own time. “ Four 
prepostors” are there mentioned “as presiding in school-time ; four in the 
dormitory ; and four more in the play-ground.” One writer in the con- 
troversy, who occupied a kind of middle position,—having “X. Y. Z.” and 
‘*Derlax” on one side of him and “ W. G. W.” on the other—on this par- 
ticular matter entirely coincided with “W.G. W.” These were his words : 

“The education of English youths in Catholic times was not merely, as 
appears to have been thought, the present public school of education of 
Winchester or Eton, plus the sacraments of the Church ; buta system, every 
"ee of which was permeated by religion, and which (in structure at least) 

ears a strong resemblance to that in use among Catholics of this day. This 
conclusion might be made yet more evident, were there space to give fuller 
proof of the spirit and intentions of the founder.” 

We may add that the writer, to whom the letters of “ Derlax” were 
generally ascribed, sent finally a private message to “W. G. W.” admitting 
that the latter had sufficiently established his point, in regard to the existence 
and mode of supervision in Catholic Winchester and Eton. 
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tional method, which was inaugurated at Rugby by Dr. Arnold 
in the year 1828, and which has since been largely adopted 
by other public schools. It comes to this then that—instead 
of a time-honoured institution which has existed for centuries 
—such persons are merely praising up what was invented by 
a certain Protestant clergyman (a most admirable and able 
man undoubtedly) just fifty years ago. It will be necessary for 
us therefore to examine successively (1) the state of things as 
it existed in public schools fifty years ago; and (2) what we 
may call Dr. Arnold’s Reform. We will consider both these 
particulars, with primary reference to the especial virtue of 
chastity ; but we will give an eye also throughout to the 
general moral and religious condition of those institutions 
with which we shall be concerned. 

First then what was the condition, in regard to religion and 
morality in general—in regard to chastity in particular—of 
public schools as they existed some fifty years ago? Dean 
Stanley mentions (vol. i. p. 81), that about the time when 
Dr. Arnold undertook Rugby, “a complete reformation or a 
complete destruction of the whole system seemed to many 
persons sooner or later to be inevitable.”” Why? Because “the 
absence of all systematic attempts to give a more directly 
Christian character to the education”? therein imparted, “ was 
becoming more and more a scandal in the eyes of religious 
men.” But we cannot do better—if we would do justice 
whether to the old régime or to Dr. Arnold’s changes—than 
extract from Dean Stanley’s Life (pp. 152-4) a letter addressed 
to him by Dr. Moberly. This distinguished person was 
himself educated at Winchester; afterwards he became suc- 
cessively Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Head-master 
of Winchester ; and he is now the Anglican Bishop of Salisbury. 
After describing his own recollections of Winchester school, 
Dr. Moberly thus proceeds :— 


Possibly other schools may have been less deep in these delinquencies 
than Winchester ; I believe that in many respects they were. But I did not 
find, on going to the University, that I was under disadvantage as compared 
with those who came from other places ; on the contrary, the tone of young 
men at the University, whether they came from Winchester, Eton, Rugby, 
Harrow, or wherever else, was universally irreligious. A religious under- 
graduate was very rare, very much laughed at when he appeared, and, I 
think I may confidently say, hardly to be found among public-school men ; 
or, if this be too strongly said, hardly to be found, except in cases where 
private and domestic training or good dispositions had prevailed over the 
school habits and tendencies. A most singular and striking change has come 
upon our public schools—a change too great for any person to appreciate 
adequately, who has not known them in both these times. This change is 
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undoubtedly part of a general improvement of our generation in respect of 
piety and reverence ; but I am sure that to Dr. Arnold’s personal earnest 
simplicity of purpose, strength of character, power of influence, and piety, 
which none who ever came near him could mistake or question, the carrying 
of this improvement into our schools is mainly attributable. He was the 
first. It soon began to be matter of observation to us in the University, that 
his pupils brought quite a different character with them to Oxford than that 
which we knew elsewhere. I do not speak of opinions ; but his pupils were 
thoughtful, manly-minded, conscious of duty and obligation, when they first 
came to College. We regretted, indeed, that they were often deeply imbued 
with principles which we disapproved ; but we cordially acknowledged the 
immense improvement in their characters in respect of morality and personal 
piety, and looked on Dr. Arnold as exercising an influence for good, which 
(for how many years I know not) had been absolutely unknown to our public 
schools. 

I knew personally but little of him. You remember the first occasion 
on which I ever had the pleasure of seeing him. But I have always felt and 
acknowledged that I owe more to a few casual remarks of his in respect of 
the government of a public school, than to any advice or example of any 
other person. If there be improvement in the important points of which I 
have been speaking at Winchester (and from the bottom of my heart I 
testify with great thankfulness that the improvement is real and great), I do 
declare, in justice, that his example encouraged me to hope that it might be 
effected, and his hints suggested to me the way of effecting it. 

I fear that the reply, which I have been able to make to your question, 
will hardly be so satisfactory as you expected, as it proceeds so entirely on 
my own observations and inferences. At the same time I have had, perhaps, 
unusual opportunity for forming an opinion ; having been six years at a public 
school at the time of their being at the lowest ; having then mingled with 
young men from other schools at the University ; having had many pupils 
from different schools, and among them several of Dr. Arnold’s most dis- 
tinguished ones ; and at last, having had near eight years’ experience as the 
master of a school, which has undergone, in great measure, the very altera- 
tion which I have been speaking of. Moreover, I have often said the very 
things which I have here written, in the hearing of men of all sorts, and 
have never found anybody disposed to contradict them (pp. 152-4). 


First of all, let the last sentence of this letter be observed ; 
from which it follows, that the facts mentioned by Dr. Moberly 
may safely be taken as certain, admitted, even notorious facts. 
One of them is, that at the time when he went to Oxford, 
Eton, Winchester, and Harrow men were quite universally 
irreligious, except in those extremely rare cases, where “school 
habits and tendencies” had been abnormally counteracted. 
Pious undergraduates were indeed very far from numerous; but, 
with hardly an exception, those that there were had received 
their earlier education otherwise than at a public school. 
Public-school boys, moreover, generally were sunk in moral 
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‘‘ delinquencies” ; though probably no other school was so 
bad in that respect as Winchester. Indeed if our readers 
will bear-in mind the tendencies of youth,—and if they 
will further consider how simply (where strict supervision has 
been away) religion is the one only accessible restraining influ- 
ence,—they will see the obvious conclusion. If public-school 
boys were then almost without exception irreligious, we may 
be most certain, that they were almost without exception 
unchaste. Very possibly—as the “ Edinburgh Review” ex- 
presses it—they possessed “ those qualities of spirit, honour, 
and endurance, which mould and mark the character of Eng- 
lish gentlemen.” But none the less (speaking generally and 
for the most part)* they were defiled by mortal sin, objects 
of God’s wrath, and moving on towards damnation; nor 
certainly were their honour, spirit, and gentlemanly endurance 
likely to be of much service to them in averting their doom. 
It may be said indeed, that the very fact of their having 
been placed under these awful educational disadvantages may 
lead one piously to hope, that God will have given them in 
their later years some signal grace. We are the last to dis- 
courage such a hope; but its very ground is (let us observe) 
that their method of education had been so detestable. 

As regards however the then existent morality of public 
schools, we are not left to inferences, though they be ever so 
cogent and irresistible. Dr. Arnold (‘ Sermons,” New Edi- 
tion, vol. ii. pp. 80, 81) quotes with entire assent the testi- 
mony of a certain Protestant, who afterwards became “ a most 
exemplary Christian,” and who had been educated at one of 
these institutions. “ Public schools,” he said, ‘are the very 
seats and nurseries of vice..... The fact is indisputable. 
None can pass through a large school without being pretty 
intimately acquainted with vice; and few, alas! very few, 
without tasting too largely the poisoned bowl.” Dr. Arnold 
adds on his own account—he was preaching towards the 
beginning of his own career—an interpretation of this state- 
ment. ‘‘ What society would be,” he says, “if men regarded 
the laws of God and man as a grievance, and thought liberty 
consisted in following to the full their proud, and selfish, and 
low inclinations—that [public] schools to a great extent are.” 
(pp.82-3). Sydney Smith, who had been educated atWinchester, 





* Even in those dark days, things cannot have been quite so unmitigatedly 
bad as Dr. Moberly’s words seem to imply ; for we must remember that Dr. 
Arnold himself had been, some ten years earlier, at Dr. Moberly’s own 
school, Winchester. 

Our own impression coincides with Dr. Moberly’s, that Winchester was 
at that time quite the worst of the public schools. 
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gives similar testimony in the “ Edinburgh Review ” of August, 
1810. ‘There exists in these places of education”—such 
in effect is his statement—‘‘a system of premature de- 
bauchery ; and they only prevent men from being corrupted 
by the world, by corrupting them before their entry into the 
world.”* 

It will be worth while to adduce one further testimony, as 
tending to prove the godlessness of public schools at the 
period of which we speak. That well-known work, ‘ Tom 
Brown’s School-days,” which we have named at the head 
of our article, is written by an enthusiastic advocate of 
the public-school system in general, and of Dr. Arnold’s 
educational methods in particular. It has amusingly and with 
much truth been called “the public-school epic.” What, 
then, is this author’s testimony? “It was no light act 
of courage in those days”’—the earlier days of Dr. Arnold— 
he says (p. 220) ‘for a little fellow to say his prayers publicly 
even at Rugby.” One little boy, however, on one occasion 
(according to the narrative of the tale) did so. What was the 
result? ‘Two or three boys laughed and sneered; and a big 
brutal fellow who was standing in the middle of the room 
picked up a slipper and shied it at the kneeling boy, calling 
him a snivelling shaver” (p. 219). Tom Brown himself 
gallantly springs to the rescue; but even he had never hitherto 
ventured on so bold and aggressive a position, as the being 
seen (otherwise than under compulsion of the masters) in an 
attitude of prayer. The general mass then, were not con- 
tent with being irreligious themselves ; they were intolerant 
of piety in others. And one fellow—possessing no doubt the 
‘‘manliness” so characteristic of public schools—persecuted 
a poor little boy for the grievous offence—not of injuring or 
insulting or rebuking any one of the whole number—but of 
kneeling down quietly and unostentatiously in one corner of 


* The passage is quoted in full by the “ Catholic Barrister,” in his second 
edition, p. 59. “If the licence which prevails at public schools is only a fair 
increase of liberty proportionate to advancing age... . it is certainly a 
good rather than anevil. If, on the contrary, there exists in these places a 
system of premature debauchery, and if they only prevent men from being 
corrupted by the world by corrupting them before their entry into the world, 
they can then only be looked upon as evils of the greatest magnitude, how- 
ever they may be sanctioned by opinion or rendered familiar to us by habit.” 
It should be added in fairness, that Sydney Smith adds a proviso :—“ What 
tay have been true many years ago” 7. e. when he was at school “is very 

ossibly not true at the present period.” But he also says : “ It is contended 
y the friends of public schools, that every person, before he comes to 
man’s estate, must run through a certain career of dissipation.” 

The “ Barrister’s ” second edition did not reach us until our present article 
was in type. We devote to it therefore a separate notice. 
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the room. In the school of which the present writer had 
experience, there would indubitably in his time have been 
the same intolerance of the same practice; but we never heard 
of any one who was insane enough to be seen attempting it. 

The author of “ Tom Brown” proceeds to say (p. 220), that 
“a few years later, when Dr. Arnold’s manly piety had begun 
to leaven the school, the tables turned . . and the rule was 
the other way.” And we learn from the Blue-book on public 
schools, which we have named at the head of our article, that 
the practice of some five minutes’ private prayer at night is 
now predominant in those schools. This change is doubtless 
due to Dr. Arnold’s influence; and we are thus led to the 
second part of our proposed inquiry. We now therefore pro- 
ceed to ask, what has been the precise effect of Dr. Arnold’s 
influence, whether at Rugby or elsewhere? We have no dis- 
position whatever—very far indeed from it—to undervalue 
Dr. Arnold’s success in the great object of his life. We have a 
respect—we may even say au enthusiasm—for his memory, 
such as we feel for hardly any other non-Catholic of the 
present century.* And for another reason we have the less 
temptation to do his work any kind of injustice. For the two 
instruments of which he made use were two pre-eminently 
Catholic instruments; viz., (1) personal religious influence, 
and (2) disciplinary supervision. It is very strange that persons 
should continue to quote him as though he were a special cham- 
pion of public schools, because his biographer distinctly states 
the precise reverse. ‘‘ Sometimes,’’ says Dean Stanley (p. 92), 
“he would be led to doubt whether ”’ the system of those schools 
“* was really compatible with the highest principles of educa- 
tion ; sometimes he would seem to have an earnest and even 
impatient desire to free himself from it. Still, on the whole, 
it was always on a reformation, not on an overthrow of the 
existing constitution of the school, that he endeavoured to act. 
‘ Another system,’ he said, ‘may be better in itself ; but I am 
placed in this system and am bound to try what I can make 
of it?” 

In considering what it was which Dr. Arnold effected at 
Rugby, our chief reference will, of course, be to his life as 
written by Dean Stanley. Whereas, however, our more special 
inquiry is to bear on the particular virtue of purity, we are here 
met by a certain difficulty incidental to the subject. The 
biographer, naturally enough, shrinks from explicitly mention- 





* We hardly know any collection of letters concerned with the events of 
every-day life, which are to our mind so charming and edifying as Dr. 
Arnold’s, Their constant and most unstudied reference throughout to 
Christian motives is extremely striking. 
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ing this particular class of sins; and we are obliged, there- 
fore, to draw ‘inferences from his language, since we cannot 
directly quote any express statement on our subject. We have 
little doubt, however, that those who will carefully read his 
most interesting chapter from p. 80 to p. 155, will on the 
whole understand its general drift as we do. ‘The instru- 
ments then, used by Dr. Arnold to check the sin of im- 
purity among Rugby youths, were (as we have said) mainly 
two. In the first place we must commemorate the vivid- 
ness, directness, and singular impressiveness, with which 
—whether in the pulpit or in private conversation—he set 
forth the odiousness of vice; the obligation of obedience to 
their Creator, of loyalty to their Saviour ; the vital necessity 
of prayer. And when we speak of the vividness with which 
he set forth those fundamental truths, we prominently include 
the fact, that those who knew most of him were precisely 
those who most entirely saw, how earnestly and pervasively he 
was himself animated by those principles which he inculcated 
on others. But there was a second instrument of reform also, 
on which he laid no less stress than on that which we have 
just mentioned. We refer to the moral and disciplinary super- 
vision which, according to his scheme of government, was to 
be exercised throughout the day over their schoolfellows by 
the thirty Preepostors ; i.e. by those who, through proficiency 
in studies, had risen to the ‘‘ Sixth Form,” the highest in 
the school. This second particular, of course, needs our 
more attentive examination; and we will give a few illustra- 
tive extracts on it from Dean Stanley. 


He endeavoured also to make them [the Prepostors] feel that they were 
actually fellow-workers with him for the highest good of the school, upon the 
highest principles and motives—that they had, with him, a moral responsi- 
bility, and a deep interest in the real interest of the place. Occasionally 
during his whole stay, and regularly at the beginning or end of every half- 
year during his later years, he used to make short addresses to them on their 
duties, or on the general state of the school, one of which, as an illustration of 
his general mode of speaking and acting with them, it has been thought 
worth while to give, as nearly as his pupils could remember it, in the very 
words he used. “I will now,” he proceeded, “say a few words to you, as I 
promised. Speaking to you, as to young men who can enter into what I say, 
I wish you to feel that you have another duty to perform, holding the situation 
that you do in the school; of the importance of this I wish you all to feel 
sensible, and of the enormous influence you possess, in ways in which we 
cannot, for good or for evil, on all below you ; and I wish you to see fully 
how many and great are the opportunities offered to you here of doing good 
—good, too, of lasting benefit to yourselves as well as to others ; there is no 
place where you will find better opportunities for some time to come, and you 
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will then have reason to look back to your life here with the greatest pleasure. 
You will soon find, when you change your life here for that at the Universities, 
how very few in comparison they are there, however willing you may then 
be,—at any rate during the first part of your life there. That there is good, 
working in the school, I most fully believe, and we cannot feel too thankful 
for it ; in many individual instances, in different parts of the school, I have 
seen the change from evil to good—to mention instances would of course be 
wrong. The state of the school is a subject of congratulation to us all, but 
only so far as to encourage us to increased exertions ; and I am sure we ought 
all to feel it a subject of most sincere thankfulness to God. But we must not 
stop here ; we must exert ourselves with earnest prayer to God for its con- 
tinuance. And what I have often said before I repeat now: what we must 
look for here is, 1st, religious and moral principles; 2ndly, gentlemanly 
conduct ; 8rdly, intellectual ability.” 

Nothing, accordingly, so shook his hopes of doing good, as weakness or 
misconduct in the Sixth. “ You should feel,” he said, “like officers in the army 
or navy, whose want of moral courage would, indeed, be thought cowardice !” 
* When I have confidence in the Sixth,” was the end of one of his farewell 
addresses, “there is no post in England which I would exchange for this ; 
but if they do not support me, I must go” (pp. 99-101). 

On one occasion he thus addressed the Prepostors in a 
sermon :—— 

I cannot deny that you have an anxious duty--a duty which some might 
suppose was too heavy for your years. But it seems to me the nobler as 
well as the truer way of stating the case to say, that it is the great privilege 
of this and other such institutions, to anticipate the common time of man- 
hood ; that by their whole training they fit the character for manly duties at 
an age when, under another system, such duties would be impracticable ; 
that there is not imposed upon you too heavy a burden ; but that you are 
capable of bearing, without injury, what to others might be a burden ; and 
therefore to diminish your duties and lessen your responsibility would be 
no kindness, but a degradation—an affront to you and to the school. (Serm., 
vol. v. p. 59.) (p. 101.) 


In a letter to a friend occurs this very noteworthy passage :— 


My own school experience has taught me the monstrous evil of a state of low 
principle prevailing amongst those who set the tone to the rest. Ican neither 
theoretically nor practically defend our public-school system, where the boys 
are left so very much alone to form a distinct society of their own, unless you 
assume that the upper class shall be capable of being in a manner pecirat 
between the masters and the mass of the boys ; that is, shall be capable of 
receiving and transmitting to the rest, through their example and influence, 
right principles of conduct, instead of those extremely low ones which are 
natural to a society of boys left wholly to form their own standard of right 
and wrong (p. 102). 


If these extracts are to be understood in the full sense they 
reasonably bear, we do not see how we can infer from them 
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less than this. We should infer from them that Dr. Arnold 
was in the habit of conferring with his Prapostors on the 
moral state of the school, as in other respects, so inclusively 
in regard to the sin of impurity ; that he would have expected 
them as a matter of course to use their power vigilantly, in 
peremptorily silencing impure conversation or confiscating 
impure books; and to report to him any case of vice detected 
by them, with which they might have found themselves in- 
competent otherwise to deal. We do not see how anything 
less than this would give any definite meaning to his lan- 
guage, as to the inestimable importance of what the Pra- 
postors could do (if faithful to their trust) in upholding the 
school’s moral tone. 

These then were the two weapons on which Dr. Arnold 
mainly relied, in combating the demon of school impurity : 
firstly personal influence, secondly prapostorial supervision. 
The former was no doubt in his hands as thoroughly effective, 
as it could possibly be made by a non-Catholic. We can 
hardly fancy addresses more pointed and interesting to the 
youthful mind, than Dr. Arnold’s sermons; and we can very 
easily credit his biographer’s testimony, to the extraordinary 
effect they produced. But we should say confidently, that 
the preepostorial supervision was very far indeed from a 
success. He himself mentions (p. 102) that, in order to attempt 
using this weapon at all, he was obliged to banish from the 
school no small number of boys, who (from their position) would 
have been Preepostors, and whom he had not detected in any 
kind of overt offence. We do not blame him for this, because 
it was the necessity of his method; but we do say that this 
necessity was in itself and absolutely a serious evil. However, 
had he perpetrated even a kind of “ Pride’s purge,” he could 
not have obtained anything like what he needed for his pur- 
pose. We may in the first place say a word on the curious 
infelicity of an arrangement, under which the Preepostor, who 
was charged with so solemn an office towards his junior fellow- 
students, was also invested with the power of exacting from 
them the discharge of various offices, including some which, 
everywhere except at public schools, are fulfilled by domestic 
servants. ‘That the moral supervisor should be in the habit of 
Jagging the boys as well as supervising them, might be called 
one of the drollest notions ever devised, were not its conse- 
quences so serious.* We will add no more however on this 


— ——$ 








_* “ «Brown and East, you go and fag for Jones [one of the moral super- 
visors] on the great fives court.’” Brown and East won’t go. “ ‘I'll go 
and tell Jones,’ ” the moral supervisor, “‘ this minute, and he will give you 
est thrashing you ever had.’ ”—* Tom Brown,” pp. 226-8. 
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head, but proceed to a graver objection. We say then, that 
those who are to repress impurity by direct supervision, must 
be at least themselves deeply penetrated by a sense how awful 
is that sin. Now it is grotesquely out of the question that 
all, or nearly all, of those thirty boys who, through their pro- 
ficiency in study, happen at any given time to be at the head 
of a given Protestant school, should be penetrated in any 
degree with such sense. We have ourselves no doubt whatever 
that, even at the best periods, several of the Preepostors 
were themselves in actual slavery to such sins.* But we will 
not here insist on this, because what we have said above is 
sufficient for our argument. We are absolutely certain that, 
even in Dr. Arnold’s most successful years, the Prepostors 
never did any work which even distantly approached to being 
what his theory really required. Had they in fact fulfilled the 
requirements of that theory—had they exercised habitually 
such acts of disciplinary supervision as we have above men- 
tioned—Rugby would ipso facto have been taken out of the 
category of public schools altogether. Rugby (we say) would 
have become a “private school”; of the very type which 
“Tom Brown” and others regard with good-natured or ill- 
natured contempt, as the case may be. We are confident that 
all public-school men will bear us out in this statement. 

We have ourselves indeed been always under the impres- 
sion, that Dr. Arnold’s principles would have led him in con- 
sistency to the full Catholic theory ; and that they only failed 
of so leading him, because such an element of the problem as 
sacerdotal celibacy never occurred to him as a possibility 
bearing on practice. Look at his words which we quoted in 
April, p. 346, note. ‘It is so difficult,” he says, “to make a 
Jarge school a place of Christian education ;” because the 
boys “ form a complete society among themselves,” and the 
influences which they receive from each other are of so 
unchristian a kind. He might have seen that this evil, 
which so constantly haunts his mind, might be removed by a 
most simple expedient. Let the masters be celibates ; and let 
them be as simply integral living and energizing members of 
the society, as the boys are themselves. See our remarks in 
April, pp. 348-9. 

And now what was Dr. Arnold’s own verdict, on the success 
of his most admirable enterprise,—the enterprise of Chris- 
tianizing a public school? We will give one or two extracts 
from his biography in illustration. 





* See “Tom Brown,” p. 227. We revert to this passage presently in our 
text, 
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“Of all the painful things connected with my employment,” he says in 
1837, the tenth year of his mastership, “nothing is equal to the grief of 
seeing a boy come to the school innocent and promising, and tracing the 
corruption of his ‘character from the influence of the temptations around 
him, in the very place which ought to have strengthened and improved it. 
But in most cases those who come with a character of positive good are 
benefited ; it is the neutral and indecisive characters which are apt to be 
decided for evil by schools, as they would be in fact by any other temptation” 
(p. 93). 


He takes for granted as a matter of course, that schools are 
so many “temptations” to evil. Again. “ What I want to 
see in the school and what I cannot find, is an abhorrence of 
evil” (p.97). “ At the very sight of a host of vicious or 
careless boys gathered together round the great school-house 
fire, “it makes me think,’ he would say, ‘that I see the Devil 
in the midst of them.’” (ib.). ‘ Nor were any thoughts so 
bitter to him, as those suggested by the innocent faces of little 
boys as they first came from home ; nor any expressions of his 
moral indignation deeper, than when he heard of their being 
tormented or tempted into evil by their companions. ‘It is a 
most touching thing to me,’ he said once . . . ‘ to receive a 
new fellow from his father, when I think what an influence 
there is in this place for evil as well as for good. I do not 
know anything which affects me more... If ever I could 
receive a new boy from his father without emotion, I should 
think it high time to be off’ ”* (p. 144). 

Now, God forbid we should take advantage (if we may so 
speak) against himself, of Dr. Arnold’s noble frankness. 
Among the many things which may be said in that admir- 
able man’s honour, not the least is, that he never allowed 
himself—as so many even excellent men would have allowed 
themselves in his place—to be betrayed into a fool’s paradise, 
and to indulge self-complacency by exaggerating the com- 
pleteness of what he had accomplished. Like other Christian 
reformers of the genuine type, his tendency was ever to place 
before his mind so high a standard, that he would be sure to 
undervalue, rather than overvalue, his own success. But after 
making every allowance for this, we may with much confi- 
dence derive from the facts we have mentioned an inference 
bearing forcibly on our theme. ‘The question we are asking 
is this: Can a public school—remaining a public school in its 





* Dr. Arnold said to the present Reviewer : “ When I see a new boy for 
the first time, I say to him in my heart : ‘ My poor fellow, in a fortnight’s 
time the Devil will have his paw on you!’” We are otherwise repeating 
from memory the general substance of what he said ; but we pledge our- 
selves to the strict accuracy of the last eight words. 
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essential features—be really Christianized? In particular— 
can it be so influenced, that the general body of its alumni 
shall observe in act and thought the laws of Christian 
purity? All will admit, that the experiment could hardly 
have been tried with more genuine heartiness and with greater 
chance of success, than it was by Dr. Arnold. What was the 
result? The passages we have extracted, and others similar 
which abound in his letters, inevitably (we think) lead to this 
conclusion. Whenever he turned his thoughts from those 
truly admirable and promising young men who were the choice 
specimens of his handiwork, to the condition of the school at 
large—his feeling was one of intense discouragement, and often 
of dismay. The general corruption of the school so power- 
fully affected him, that when he saw a host of representative 
boys gathered together, he seemed to himself to behold the 
Devil in their midst. He assumed as a matter of course,— 
as a thing too obvious to call for express mention—that the 
immediate and spontaneous influence on the individual of a 
public school, is not an influence stimulating him to religion 
and morality, but on the contrary a “temptation” to evil. 
Nay, this influence (in his view) was more than a tenvptation 
to evil; it was such, that “ neutral and indecisive characters 
were apt to be decided to evil by schools.” We need hardly 
remind our readers, that “ neutral and indecisive characters ” 
constitute the large majority of boys. In his view then, 
the large majority of boys are apt to be decided for evil by 
such schools as his own. 

The following letter is really of intense interest in this 
connection. We italicize two or three clauses :— 
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“Since I began this letter I have had some of the troubles of school- 
keeping ; and one of those specimens of the evil of boy-nature, which makes 
me always unwilling to undergo the responsibility of advising 'any man to 
send his son to a public school. There has been a system of persecution 
carried on by the bad against the good, and then, when complaint was made 
to me, there came fresh persecution on that very account ; and divers in- 
stances of boys joining in it out of pure cowardice, both physical and moral, 
when if left to themselves they would have rather shunned it. And the 
exceedingly small number of boys who can be relied on for active and steady 
good on these occasions, and the way in which the decent and respectable of 
ordinary life (Carlyle’s “ Shams”) are sure on these occasions to swim with 
the stream, and take part with the evil, makes me strongly feel exemplified 
what the Scriptures say about the strait gate and the wide one,—a view 
of human nature, which, when looking on human life in its full dress of 
decencies and civilizations, we are apt, I imagine, to find it hard to realize. 
But here, in the nakedness of boy-nature, one is quite able to understand 
how there could not be found so many as even ten righteous in a whole city. 
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And how to meet this evil I really do not know ; but to find it thus rife after 
I have been [so many] years fighting against it, is so sickening, that it is 
very hard not to throw up the cards in despair and upset the table. But 
then the stars of nobleness, which I see amidst the darkness, in the case of 
the few good, are so cheering, that one is inclined to stick to the ship again, 
and have another good try at getting her about” (p. 145). 


It will be seen that, at the end of this letter, he commemorates 
the “few good,” who are “stars of nobleness amidst the 
darkness.” And in another passage, already quoted, he says 
that “‘ those who come” to a school “ with a character of 
positive good, are benefited” by the “temptation” which 
there encounters them. We cannot of course entirely sub- 
scribe to this last doctrine. But we joyfully accept his state- 
ment as testimony to the fact, that there were certain boys— 
very far from absolutely inconsiderable in number, though 
“few” as compared with the whole school—in regard to whom 
he felt that his zeal and labours bore most real and precious 
fruit.* These were the persons—as many of them as went to 
Oxford—whom Dr. Moberly commemorates in his letter, as 
indicating “a most singular and striking change in public 
schools”’; as ‘thoughtful, manly-minded, conscious of duty and 
obligation”; as an immense improvement on the earlier genera- 
tion, “in respect of morality and personal piety”; as proving 
that Dr. Arnold ‘‘ exerted an influence for good which” for a 
very long period ‘had been absolutely unknown to public 
schools.”” HKven among such youths as these, the great majority 
(we should say with much confidence) must have received grave 
injury from the surrounding atmosphere, as regards ignorance 
of evil and purity of imagination. This was a serious calamity 
no doubt, and must have deplorably blighted their after-life ; 
but it implied no fault whatever on their part, nor was it 
inconsistent with habits of solid and persistent virtue. God 
forbid then that we should seek to under-estimate the noble- 
ness of Dr. Arnold’s work, and the vast blessing which it 
inaugurated in the Protestant world. We only say, that to 
train in high Christian principle a chosen and specially quali- 
fied number of boys, who begin “ with a character of positive 
good,”’—this is one thing; while to leaven a whole school 
with Christian habits and ideas, this is another and most 





* Mr. Petre, we heartily admit it, does public schools grievous injustice, 
when he says (“ Position,” p. 25) that in public schools youths “ must be 
content to adjust their conduct by what is honourable, manly, gentlemanly.” 
Both at Dr. Amold’s Rugby and at many public schools since, there has 
been most effective inculcation of Christian moral principles, if this expres- 
ra be understood with the explanations and qualifications set forth in our 
ext, 
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different thing. We have never dreamed of denying, that 
the former work may be done with considerable success in a 
public school, by a teacher or (still more) by a body of teachers, 
who may be animated with holy ardour, and who may be 
specially qualified to deal with the youthful mind. Itisin per- 
formance of this latte work, and that with special reference 
to the virtue of chastity,—it is the guarding and preserving a 
whole school in Christian purity—which peremptorily requires 
(as we contend) a special organization of disciplinary super- 
vision, such as is contrary to the very idea of a public school. 
A public school, in the hands of a truly Christian principal, 
can confer most real and important service on those who 
**come” to it “ with a character of positive good.” It is the 
experienced influence of a Catholic college on ‘ neutral and 
indecisive characters,” which may almost be accounted mi- 
raculous. 

And yet, even as regards the best boys, how indefinitely 
superior is a Catholic college to the best public school! It 
would be, of course, irrelevant here to dwell on the grace of 
the Catholic sacraments; on the sanctifying influence of 
Catholic devotion; on the vast superiority in moral doctrine 
possessed by the Catholic over the Protestant youth; or on the 
special moral discernment possessed by Catholic priests. But 
as regards college discipline itself, we quoted in April (p. 336) 
the strong testimony borne by Mr. Allies, himself an Etonian, 
to the contrast which we have in our mind, between the re- 
spective characteristics of Catholic and public-school training. 


“This also has struck me pointedly,” he says, “wherever I have seen 
educational institutions in France. There the wall of separation does not 
exist, which shuts out the English [Protestant] tutor or master from the 
real state of his pupil’s mind, from his prevailing habits and natural tone of 
thought. With us [Anglicans—Mr. Allies was then an Anglican] the boy 
before his master, and the boy by himself or with his school-fellows, are two 
beings wholly distinct. Seldom indeed can the tutor get at the real living 
soul with whom he has to deal ; still seldomer mould and direct the develop- 
ment of his moral powers. It is, to the best of my belief, a generic [Mr. 
Allies’s italics] difference between Anglican and Roman Catholic education.” 


And just before, Mr. Allies says, that a certain English- 
man had been “much struck by the terms of intimacy in 
which the masters lived with the pupils” in a French Catholic 
college. 

Reverting to Rugby School—what (we ask) was the exact 
moral condition of the large majority? of those who, at any given 
period of Dr. Arnold’s head-mastership, being “neutral and 
indecisive”? in natural character, were ‘decided for evil” 
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by that school? of those “ vicious and careless” boys, who 
had absolutely no “ abhorrence for evil,”? and whom he could 
not see gathered together without fancying he beheld the 
Devil in their midst? who persecuted the good, and when 
the latter complained, persecuted them the more? We are 
confident no Catholic priest, who has had much experience of 
undisciplined young men, will doubt that immeasurably the 
larger number, of the older among these, were slayes to im- 
purity in one or other shape. But we are by no means equally 
confident, that Dr. Arnold had any such fact concerning them 
distinctly before his mind; and there are several passages in his 
correspondence, which rather give us the opposite impression. 
He was himself a singularly pure-minded man; as his bio- 
graphy indeed indicates, and as was most evident to any one 
who conversed with him on such subjects. He had lived at 
Oxford with (we suppose) the most pious men of his time; 
including Keble, and the present Lord Coleridge’s deeply- 
respected father—the latter (we ought here in fairness to add) 
himself a public-school man. On the other hand—with all 
Dr. Arnold’s power of influencing in other ways the mind of 
youth—he was very far from being that sort of person, 
who would embolden them to make him a recipient of their 
private confidences. The combination of these two circum- 
stances will perhaps account for one of his characteristics, 
which (however we account for it) undoubtedly existed. He 
had (1) no notion how terribly powerful—where no vigorous 
supervision has existed,—are those influences which militate 
against purity of thought and act, in the vast majority of those 
youths, who are not labouring in real earnest, by help of 
habitual prayer, to overcome themselves and serve God faith- 
fully.* Nor (2) did he at all adequately realize the fact, with 
what fearful rapidity corruption of this particular kind spreads 
from youth to youth, where no effective external barrier is 
interposed. Indeed it is placed (as we may say) on record, 
that things were proceeding in his school during his head- 
mastership, of which if he had had the least suspicion, they 
would almost have killed him with grief. It is with deepest 
reluctance that we speak publicly, of what we would far rather 
(were it permissible) leave buried in darkness. But we are so 





* A Catholic priest, of unusually great educational experience, writes to 
us, that in a Catholic College “ large numbers of boys suffer no such tempta- 
tions from year’s end to year’s end—never think of the thing—until they 
reach the age of puberty; and even then are free from any great trial.” 
For this, however, they are of course indebted to the sacraments of the 
Church, to Catholic doctrines and devotions, and to the Catholic system of 
disciplinary supervision. 
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intensely convinced of the truly deplorable results which must 
ensue if Catholic parents came to have any kind of tender- 
ness towards the public-school system,—that we feel it 
our bounden duty to speak out. It is no enemy of public 
schools then, but (we may almost say) their one recognised 
champion—the author of “Tom Brown ”—who writes what 
here follows :— 


This youth, he says, “ was one of the miserable little pretty white-handed 
boys, petted and pampered by some of the big fellows, who wrote their 
verses for them, taught them to drink and use bad language, and did all they 
could to spoil them for everything in this world and the next” (p. 227). 


The author appends this note. We italicise one clause :— 


“A kind and wise critic, an old Rugbzean, notes here in the margin : ‘ The 
small friend system was not so utterly bad from 1841 to 1847.’ Before that, 
too, there were many noble friendships between big and little boys, but I 
can’t strike out the passage ; many boys will know why it is left in.”* 


Many boys, alas!—not from Rugby alone but from other 
public schools also—will have a very shrewd suspicion, ‘* why 
the passage was left in.” It illustrates what was said by a 
Protestant critic, quoted by Mr. Petre, concerning “ the dark 
sides of English boarding-school life.” And it powerfully 
illustrates also various particulars in Catholic school discipline, 
which it is easy and cheap for those to disparage, who on the 
one hand are comparatively unacquainted with facts, while on 
the other hand they are free from that responsibility, which 
weighs so heavily on the conscience of a Catholic superior. 

And it is most carefully to be observed that—as is evident 
from the context in “Tom Brown”—the “big fellows,” 
who perpetrated these infamies, were Preepostors; or, in other 
words, were in the number of those Thirty, on whose co- 
operation (as we have seen) Dr. Arnold absolutely depended, 
for any hope of training his school Christianly. But how could 
it have been possible for the praepostors as a body to offer an 
united resistance against the inroads of impurity, when certain 
members of that body (over whom the rest, of course, had no 
authority) were among its most active preachers and dissemi- 
nators? And what effect must have been produced on the 
imagination even of the most innocent, by the fact that such 
practices were known by them to exist in the school ? 

On the whole, the inference we would with much confi- 
dence draw from Dr. Arnold’s Biography, is such as this. 





* We must not omit to express our strong sense of the courage and public 
spirit evinced by the author in making this explicit avowal, which must have 
been most painful to him in more than one way. 
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There were, it is true, a number of youths—very far from in- 
considerable absolutely—who owed to him their very selves ; 
who, to their unspeakable blessing, learned from him those 
great lessons concerning the “unum necessarium” and the 
paramount claims of God, which alone can fit a man to perform 
his duties in life; and who (as one instance of obedience 
to those lessons) steadily and vigilantly preserved (amidst 
whatever surrounding temptations, amidst whatever incidental 
and inevitable defilement of imagination) the great virtue 
of purity. There would be several others again un- 
doubtedly, who, on one hand did not put forth so much 
prayer and effort as would have preserved them stainless ; but 
who on the other hand had a very sincere reverence for the 
virtue which they did not consistently practise, and a sincere 
shame (perhaps even contrition) for their successive lapses. 
These youths would in general throw the weight of their in- 
fluence far more into the scale of good than of evil, and would 
be on the whole a really valuable element in the society. Nor, 
thirdly, can we doubt that the whole school was in some sense 
greatly impressed by Dr. Arnold’s presence among them ; 
that they thus learned a certain vague respect for religion; and 
at least acquired a notion of there being such a fact in rerum 
natura, as the combination of true manliness with fervent piety. 
But granting all this—and we have not been grudging in our 
admissions—it would still remain true, that the great majority, 
and sometimes the vast majority, were not irreligious only but 
anti-religious; that they persecuted the good as such; that they, 
or at least the older of their number, were after one fashion 
or another plunged in impurity, and were in no way ashamed 
of the circumstance. It was in contemplating the facts actually 
before him, that Dr. Arnold was led to dwell on “ the evil of 
boy-nature” ; to declare that the number of boys is ex- 
ceedingly small, who could be relied on for not taking part 
with evil on every critical occasion; and to explain that 
“the nakedness of boy-nature ” had led him to understand 
(what he would otherwise have found difficult) how (in the 
inspired narrative) on one occasion “ there could not be found 
so many as even ten righteous in a whole city.” But if 
the great majority of any given school is actively aggressive 
against religion,—who will doubt that far the largest portion, 
among the older members of that majority, sin habitually 
against purity ? 

And this tremendous fact has remained true, not merely as 
regards the Rugby of Dr. Arnold’s time, but as regards other 
public schools also then and since. Indeed Dr. Arnold is 
universally regarded as the very model of a Christian public- 
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school master; and we may account it therefore axiomatic, 
that no other public schools have been substantially in a more 
Christian condition, than was the Rugby of his time. As 
corroborating this presumption, let our readers ponder the 
following significant paragraph, which we extract from an 
article on Eton in the “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1861 : 


“Tt was the fashion in Sydney Smith’s day—it is so still—to maintain that 
the neglect to which boys are necessarily exposed at our public schools in 
consequence of the insufficient number of assistant masters, renders them 
self-reliant and manly ; and that the premature initiation into vice, which 
too often results from that cause, imparts to them an early knowledge of 
what are apologetically called ‘the ways of the world’; and prevents 
their running riot when subsequently exposed at the universities to 
still greater temptations, than those offered them in their boyhood by the 
public-houses and slums of Eton and Windsor” (pp. 387-8). 


In the year 1861 then—and we do not suppose things have 
since changed—it was “ the fashion” to hold, not only that a 
“‘ premature initiation into vice’ was a frequent result of the 
public-school system —but that this premature initiation into 
vice is a positive benefit. And there are two different reasons, 
why this premature initiation into vice is accounted desirable. 


Firstly, it is thought important that boys at an early period 
should have some sufficient knowledge of the vice prevalent in 
the world; and in no other way of course can they so surely 
attain this knowledge, as by practising vice themselves. Then, 
secondly, it is thought that if they are moderately vicious when 
at Eton or Harrow, they are less likely to be immoderately 
vicious when at Oxford or Cambridge. The “ Edinburgh” 
article made its statement in the face of day; appearing in 
such a periodical, it could not but have been much read; and 
in fact (if our memory serves us rightly) it excited consider- 
able interest: yet we never heard of any protest being made 
against the truth of its allegations. Any parent therefore, 
who follows “the fashion” in his judgment of things, will 
account it a benefit to his sons, that they be prematurely 
initiated into vice; and will take care to send them to a public 
school, that he may secure for them this vicious initiation. 
“Here is our great and preciows advantage over private 
schools,” we may suppose the master of a public school to cry 
out in addressing the English parent. ‘‘In private schools moral 
supervision is exercised ; and your son will not be able to obtain 
that premature initiation into vice, which is so very desirable, 
and for which our characteristic and glorious principle of leaving 
the boys entirely to themselves affords (you will admit) every 
possible facility. Come to our shop. Here it is that your 
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son will acquire that genuine manliness and self-reliance, which 
will enable him to make his way in the world, by being tho- 
roughly trained on the world’s model.” 

And let the Reviewer’s express testimony be noted, on the 
“ temptations offered” to Eton youths ‘ by the public-houses 
and slums of Eton and Windsor.” The youths have every 
facility for vice, if so disposed. 

In other quarters which no one will account unfriendly, the 
same affirmation is expressed or implied, on the large preva- 
lence of impurity in public schools. For instance—as we 
mentioned in our last number (p. 90, note)—in the controversy 
concerning education which was carried on among Catholics 
in the years 1860 and 1861, the two prominent advocates of 
public-school education made practically the same admission. 
One of them, who signed himself “X. Y. Z.,” professed no 
more as “certain” in behalf of the moral character of public 
schools, than that “it is quite possible for a boy to pass through 
one of them unscathed, and that “some actually do.” The 
other—“ Derlax ”—said: ‘it is unhappily too true that the 
sacred virtue of purity is little prized and seldom pursued by 
the majority of Protestant boys and youths,” inside a public 
school or out of it.* In like manner Mr. Petre lays it down 


as “indisputable,” that “ in morality Catholic schools are in- 
finitely superior to non-Catholic schools.”? On two previous 
occasions we have pointed out how much is contained in this 





* We explained in July, that nothing could be further from the mind of 
these two writers, than to undervalue the vital importance of purity in a 
school, Their theory was, that the Catholic sacraments would suffice for the 
preservation of this, without there being any special moral and disciplinary 
supervision. It was against this theory, that “ W. G. W.” argued with great 
earnestness and confidence. 

One statement made by “ Derlax” was, that “ the moral corruption of 
Protestant private schools is notoriously far worse than at Protestant public 
schools.” This alleged fact is most certainly not “notorious,” and for our 
own part we entirely disbelieve it. The present writer’s experience was 
emphatically otherwise ; as we set forth in April, p. 331, note. Dr. Moberly 
virtually says in his letter, that during the pre-Arnoldian days there was 
some real piety among Oxford undergraduates, but almost exclusively among 
those who had been educated otherwise than at a public school. Again, a 
Protestant writer quoted by Mr. Petre (‘‘ Remarks,” p. 18), thus speaks : 
“ Happy the boy who grows up amid scenes, where the attitude of solid 
Christian piety, where the calm and general temperance of behaviour 
habitual to pure hearts, where the horror of sin . . . daily and hourly edify 
his regard.” This Protestant writer could not possibly so speak, unless there 
were schools within Kis cognizance of which this might be said at least with 
some plausibility. But there is no public-school man (we affirm con- 
fidently) who could hear such language applied to public schools, without 
understanding, as quite a matter of course, that the statement was made in 
irony. 

y2 
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statement. Catholic schools,—for which he only ciaims that 
they have “a fair measure of success in the conservation of 
innocence ”—are nevertheless (according to Mr. Petre’s esti- 
mate) ‘in morality infinitely superior to non-Catholic 
schools”; and this is a fact so clear and obvious, as to be “ in- 
disputable.” In other words, non-Catholic schools are “‘ in- 
finitely ”’ far from having achieved even a fair measure of 
success in the conservation of innocence. 

We have named at the head of our article, and have already 
incidentally mentioned, the Report of the Commission on 
public schools, which sat in the year 1864. We opened the 
four Blue-books containing that Report, with great hope of 
finding some light thrown on this question. We do not 
profess indeed to have waded through the whole, and it is 
abundantly possible there may be some relevant passage which 
we have overlooked. But we have made every use we could, 
both of the index and table of contents. And on the whole 
our strong impression is, that the entire question, concerning 
the prevalence of impurity at public schools, has been passed 
over both by Commissioners and witnesses, as though in 
accordance with some tacit understanding. Now if all 
parties agreed that the true facts on this head could not 
be openly stated without grave inconvenience,—this reti- 
cence is most intelligible; but we have great difficulty in ex- 
plaining it on any other supposition. It must be remembered 
also that, in 1864, what had been said by the “ Edinburgh 
Review ” in 1861 must have been fresh in men’s minds. 
Yet (so far as we can observe) no attempt was made to 
challenge the Reviewer’s affirmation, (1), that premature initia- 
tion into vice frequently results at public schools from the 
absence of due supervision; and (2), that it is “ the fashion ” 
to consider this fact a positive advantage. As to the reti- 
cence of which we have spoken—on one occasion it seemed 
to be broken through; and, were the matter not so grave, we 
might say that the result was not a little amusing. The little 
scene is to be found in vol. iii. p. 252, questions 7532-7535. 
Lord Boringdon is asked by Lord Clarendon: “ Should you 
say, from your observation while you were at Eton, that the 
public opinion of the school was in a sound state as to the 
morality of the boys ?””? Here seems a breach of the tacit under- 
standing we have mentioned, and Lord Boringdon is puzzled 
what toanswer. ‘ Well,” he replies, “I do not know exactly.” 
Lord Clarendon sees the witness’s misapprehension of his 
meaning, and hastens to explain. ‘ With regard to such 
offences as lying, drinking, swearing, and gambling, should 
you say that public opinion would be sufficiently strong to put 
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a check on them?” Lord Boringdon replies, “I should think 
so, certainly.” ‘ Youthink,” resumes Lord Clarendon, “that 
such offences as these, either ungentlemanlike or dishonour- 
able, would be reprobated?”” “ Certainly.” ‘ Anything like 
habitual vice ?”’”* subjoins another Commissioner, Lord Lyttel- 
ton. “Yes.” Eton public opinion, in Lord Boringdon’s time, 
was entirely intolerant of anything “ ungentlemanlike or dis- 
honourable”’; and so far well. But no one will say that 
either Commissioner or witness includes acts of impurity under 
this class. 

This of course is the point on which we are insisting. We 
can find nothing whatever in the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion, to negative the many publicly made statements, that 
impurity is largely prevalent in public schools, and that the 
general public opinion of those schools in no respect denounces 
or even discountenances it. On the other hand, we are most 
willing to admit—or rather indeed most anxious to point out— 
that the evidence taken before the Commission amply shows, 
how rich in precious fruit has been Dr. Arnold’s example ; and 
how assiduous since his time have been the masters and tutors 
of this or that public school, in imbuing their pupils with high 
Christian principles of action. We would mention with special 
honour and gratitude—though probably enough several others, 
of whom we have not happened to hear, have been equally 
energetic and successful—the labours of Dr. Moberly at Win- 
chester, and of more than one tutor at Eton. ‘That pious 
youths have of late gone to Oxford or Cambridge from Hton, 
Winchester, Harrow, and the rest, as numerous and as Chris- 
tianly trained as from Rugby in Dr. Arnold’s time—we are 
entirely disposed to believe. But in those schools, just as at 
Rugby, we are confident (for reasons already given) that the 
great majority of older boys have been very different; that 
they have been slaves to impurity in one or other shape. 
Moreover, we believe that the comparatively few good—those 
who have never themselves been slaves to sim—are neverthe- 
less commonly serious sufferers, through that knowledge of 
evil and tainting of imagination, in which the circumambient 
atmosphere has involved them. 

In the remarks we have hitherto made, we have accidentally 
omitted to mention one feature, which constitutes a very mo- 
mentous distinction between public schools and Catholic 
colleges. In the latter every student knows well that it is his 
bounden duty, under penalty of mortal sin, to acquaint the 





* It is plain, of course, that the word “vice” is here used as a general 
term, for “lying, drinking, swearing, gambling,” and generally all “ un- 
gentlemanlike and dishonourable ” conduct. 
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superiors with the fact,if impurity be making any inroad on 
the general morality of the school. Our belief is, that in a 
public school whoever attempted anything of the kind would 
be universally branded as a “sneak” and sent to Coventry, 
not without a large accompaniment of bitter invective and 
bodily chastisement. Such was certainly the case within the 
sphere of the present writer’s experience ; and we receive an im- 
pression from the ordinary public-school tales—“Tom Brown,” 
“Eric,” and the rest,—ihat matters have not herein changed. 
A passage, indeed, which we have already extracted from 
“Tom Brown,” seems to place this beyond question. Certain 
preepostors, we have seen, employed themselves in indoctri- 
nating certain young boys with habits of vice. Yet neither to 
Tom Brown, nor to other well-disposed alumni of the school, 
does it for a moment occur that they might effectually check this 
awful calamity, by the simple process of delation to the au- 
thorities. This aspect of public-school morality is to our mind 
especially odious. ‘Talk of “ manliness ” being fostered! What 
can be more characteristically childish, than the common 
stuff about “ tell-tales” and “sneaks”? What can be more 
childish than the state of mind which, instead of sympathizing 
with the just exercise of legitimate authority, sympathizes 
rather with wanton rebellion against that authority? which, 
as Dr. Arnold puts it, had rather the whole school became 
corrupt, than that individual corrupt boys should be punished? 
that state of mind, under which superiors and students are 
regarded (so to speak) as mutually belligerent powers, rather 
than as united with each other in the enterprise of promoting 
the interests of God’s Kingdom ? 

In our present article we have been anxious to place before 
our readers, as fully as we can, the accidental good no less than 
the essential evil of public schools. In particular we have done 
the best justice in our power, to that very remarkable move- 
ment in a better direction, which was inaugurated by Dr. Arnold, 
and carried on after his example in so many other schools. One 
witness, indeed, cited by the Commissioners (i. 45),—after ex- 
pressing his own strong sense of what was due to that move- 
ment—added, nevertheless, that he feared a counter-movement 
in the opposite direction was just then (1864) setting in. 
Certainly no one will deny, that the capabilities of the public- 
school system for good have now been exhaustively tested. 
We may be quite sure, that no public school will ever be 
substantially better—whether as regards piety in general or 
chastity in particular—than Dr. Arnold’s Rugby; and we 
may be quite sure also, that very many have been and 
will be immeasurably worse. And what is the issue? The 
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most pious and capable master—may confer indeed signal 
spiritual benefits on a certain number of individual youths, 
—but he is utterly and helplessly unable to leaven his school, 
as a whole, with the practice of purity, and with general 
habits of religion. The Protestant parent, who sends his 
sons to a public school, sends them, not to a place of pre- 
dominantly holy influences, but (as Dr. Arnold expressly 
testified) to a place of “temptation.” The best chance for 
the better class of boys is, that on the one hand the master 
to whom they are entrusted be well fitted by character for 
piously influencing the youthful mind, while on the other 
hand the school be as large as possible. Where a public 
school is large, the comparatively few good may be absolutely 
numerous enough to form a society of their own; keeping 
wicked fellows more or less at a distance, and much tending 
to each other’s edification. Nay we can fancy the case that a 
boy so circumstanced—conversing mainly with pious fellow- 
students and pious tutors—may have a very inadequate know- 
ledge of the fact, how prevalent is impurity in the school at 
large. Still more easily can we fancy the case, that at all 
events he altogether fails adequately to realize the fact to which 
we refer, and that the said fact accordingly is very far from 
impressing his imagination and understanding with due pro- 
minence and vividness. His thoughts in after life habitually 
revert to the bright and joyous side of his school life, and are 
habitually averted from that side which is painful and revolt- 
ing; so that his practical impression of the past widely differs 
from his speculative knowledge thereof. But however all this 
may be, the broad fact remains, that it is only a comparatively 
small minority, and not the general mass of the community, 
who can be in real truth Christianly influenced at a public 
school. Moreover (which is never to be forgotten) the evils 
of a public-school are inseparable from its very essence ; where- 
as its good depends entirely on the accident of its possessing 
masters or tutors, endowed with certain special and rare quali- 
fications. Always, and by force of its very constitution, it is 
predominantly bad: occasionally, and by force of some happy 
accident, there is much admixture of good with the predomi- 
nant evil. 

Our argument has led us to consider school supervision 
exclusively under one aspect—an aspect however immeasur- 
ably the most important of all. But we do not forget that 
there are other purposes also, for which supervision is very 
needful in a large school ; especially the prevention of bullying. 
As we have noticed “Tom Brown” so frequently in our 
article, we will add in an Appendix what the author of that 
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work, in its later editions, places before his readers on this 
particular head. The facts mentioned will open (we hope) 
to our readers a fresh ground of antipathy, against the public- 
school system. 

We have been very far however from meaning to imply, in 
any part of our article, that there is no truth in the various 
statements which have been made, on the importance of so train- 
ing boys as to make them “manly,” “‘spirited,” “self-reliant.” 
Such statements may be understood in a sense entirely con- 
sistent with Christian morality, and deserve the careful notice 
of those concerned in education. We are perfectly confident 
however that, taken in the sense in which they are true, they 
furnish no argument whatever—not even the very slightest— 
in favour of public schools. We wish we had the opportunity 
of devoting some future article to a consideration of this 
question in detail. But we expect with much confidence, that 
Mr. Petre will do full justice to this part of his subject. 

We end our comments on Catholic college education, with 
the same line of thought with which we began them. The 
true model of education—as we understand the matter—is the 
parental. A father is not external to his family, but an in- 
tegral member thereof. Similarly, in a well-conducted school, 
the masters are as simply living, integral, and energizing mem- 
bers of the society, as are the boys themselves. And we 
pointed out in April (p. 348) how powerfully the fact of sacer- 
dotal celibacy assists a Catholic superior to approach this ideal. 
In this spirit the “ Catholic Barrister” describes his own 
experience. “The Jesuit” superiors, he says, “were as the 
parents of the younger boys, as the elder brothers of those 
more advanced. Mutual affection was cemented by deep 
respect on one side, by frank and familiar kindness on the 
other.” Both Benedictine and secular colleges profess the 
same principle; and such (we maintain) is the only method, 
which can in any way be called satisfactory. We argued in 
April, that by no other method can youths be securely trained, 
to measure by the one Christian moral standard those various 
persons and acts, with whom and with which they will in after 
life be brought into contact. And we have argued in our two 
subsequent articles, that not otherwise than by this or some 
less desirable method of habitual supervision, can the whole 
school be protected against that invasion of impurity, which 
constitutes so fearful a peril to the youthful mind. Now in 
a public school,—according to its very essence, according to 
what distinguishes it from a private school—the arrangement 
is fundamentally different from this. No doubt the master or 
tutor may administer—and, if he happen to be a good Christian, 
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will administer—many most valuable moral counsels, much 
most pious instruction, to the individual boy. But he is kept 
(as one may say) at arm’s length; he is not permitted to take 
any integral part in the daily life, conversation, recreations of 
the general body of the school; and the result is, that the daily 
life and conversation of the general body of the school are of a 
predominantly unchristian character. It is because of this 
fundamental opposition to the true model, that we regard public 
schools with an intense dislike, differing not in degree but in 
kind from that which we feel towards any other Protestant 
educational institutions. Other schools may quite indefinitely 
fall short of the true ideal in practice, but it is public schools 
alone which directly oppose it in their accepted theory. We 
hold therefore that certain corresponderts of the “Tablet” 
were perfectly right, when they represented Catholic colleges 
and Protestant public schools as standing out in most pointed 
mutual contrast.* Our difference from those correspondents is 
not one of fact, but of principle. That system which they 
account admirable, to us seems intolerable; while that which 
they regard with a kind of compassionate contempt, is most 
certainly (as we contend) the one only true educational 
method. 

In our first notice there will be found a few supplementary 
remarks on Mr. Petrie’s educational position. 





APPENDIX. 
\ TE think we shall do good service, by placing before our 


readers certain remarks on the cruelty practised at 
Protestant public schools, which appeared in a work of which 
we have made much use in our preceding article; we mean 
“Tom Brown’s School-days.” The subject indeed has no 
very close connection with our own course of argument; but 
it is in some degree related thereto, as bearing on the urgent 
necessity of school supervision. And at a time when some 
Catholics have been holding up the Protestant public school as 
a model for their co-religionists, it is more important than it 
might otherwise have been, that the evils of public-school life be 





* “Tf Stonyhurst be ever called, as I should be sorry to think it is ever 
called, ‘the Catholic Eton,’ its well-wishers may fairly rejoice with the 
Saturday Reviewer, that the name should be considered ‘ grimly ironical’” 
(“ Barrister,” p. 61). We intensely sympathise with this remark, A 
“Catholic Eton” is (to our mind) a contradiction in terms. 
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duly exhibited. In the Preface then to his Sixth Edition, the 
author of “Tom Brown” inserts the following letter :— 


“My pEAR ——, 

“T blame myself for not having earlier suggested whether you 
could not, in another edition of ‘Tom Brown,’ or another story, denounce 
more decidedly the evils of bullying at schools. You have indeed done so, 
and in the best way, by making Flashman the bully the most contemptible 
character ; but in that scene of the tossing, and similar passages, you hardly 
suggest that such things should be stopped—and do not suggest any means 
of putting an end to them. 

“This subject has been on my mind for years. It fills me with grief and 
misery to think what weak and nervous children go through at school—how 
their health and character for life are destroyed by rough and brutal treat- 
ment, 

“Tt was some comfort to be under the old delusion, that fear and nervous- 
ness can be cured by violence, and that knocking about will turn a timid 
boy into a bold one. But now we know well enough that this is not true. 
Gradually training a timid child to do bold acts, would be most desirable ; 
but frightening him and ill-treating him will not make him courageous. 
Every medical man knows the fatal effects of terror, or agitation, or excite- 
ment, to nerves that are over sensitive. There are different kinds of courage, 
as you have shown in your character of Arthur. 

“ A boy may have moral courage, and a finely organized brain and nervous 
system. Such a boy is calculated, if judiciously educated, to be a great, 
wise, and useful man: but he may not possess animal courage ; and one 
night’s tossing, or bullying, may produce such an injury to his brain and 
nerves, that his usefulness is spoiled for life. I verily believe that hundreds 
of noble organizations are thus destroyed every year. Horse-jockeys have 
learnt to be wiser; they know that a highly nervous horse is utterly de- 
stroyed by harshness. A groom who tried to cure a shying horse by rough- 
ness and violence, would be discharged as a brute and a fool. A man who 
would regulate his watch with a crowbar would be considered an ass. But 
the person who thinks a child of delicate and nervous organization can be 
made bold by bullying is no better. 

‘* He can be made bold by healthy exercise and games and sports ; but that 
is quite a different thing. And even these games and sports’ should bear 
some proportion to his strength and capacities. 

‘IT very much doubt whether small children should play with big ones— 
the rush of a set of great fellows at football, or the speed of a cricket-ball 
sent by a strong hitter, must be very alarming toa mere child, to a child 
who might stand up boldly enough among children of his own size and height. 

“ Look at half a dozen small children playing cricket by themselves ; how 
feeble are their blows, how slowly they bowl. You can measure in that way 
their capacity. 

“Tom Brown and his eleven were bold enough playing against an eleven 
of about their own calibre ; but I suspect they would have been ina precious 
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funk if they had played against eleven giants, whose bowling bore the same 
proportion to theirs that theirs does to the small children’s above. 

“To return to the tossing. I must say I think some means might be 
devised to enable schoolboys to go to bed in quietness and peace—and that 
some means ought to be devised and enforced. No good, moral or physical, 
to those who bully or those who are bullied, can ensue from such scenes as 
take place in the dormitories of schools. I suspect that British wisdom and 
ingenuity are sufficient to discover a remedy for this evil, if directed in the 
right direction. 

“The fact is, that the condition of a small boy at a large school is one of 
peculiar hardship and suffering. He is entirely at the mercy of proverbially 
the roughest thing in the universe—great schoolboys ; and he is deprived of 
the protection which the weak have in civilized society ; for he may not 
complain; if he does, he is an outlaw. He has no protector but public 
opinion, and that a public opinion of the very lowest grade,—the opinion of 
rude and ignorant boys. 

‘* What do schoolboys know of those deep questions of moral and physical 
philosophy, of the anatomy of mind and body, by which the treatment of a 
child should be regulated ? 

“Why should the laws of civilization be suspended for schools? Why 
should boys be left to herd together with no law but that of force or 
cunning? What would become of society if it were constituted on the 
same principles? It would be plunged into anarchy in a week. 

“One of our judges, not long ago, refused to extend the protection of the 
law to a child who had been ill-treated at school. If a party of navvies had 
given him a licking, and he had brought the case before a magistrate, what 
would he have thought if the magistrate had refused to protect him, on the 
ground that if such cases were brought before him he might have fifty a day 
from one town only ? 

“Now I agree with you that a constant supervision of the master is not 
desirable or possible ; and that telling tales, or constantly referring to the 
master for protection, would only produce ill-will and worse treatment. 

“Tf I rightly understand your book, it is an effort to improve the condi- 
tion of schools by improving the tone of morality and public opinion in them. 
But your book contains the most indubitable proofs, that the condition of the 
younger boys at public schools, except under the rare dictatorship of an Old 
Brooke, is one of great hardship and suffering. 

“ A timid and nervous boy is from morning till night in a state of bodily 
fear. He is constantly tormented when trying to learn his lessons. His 
play-hours are occupied in fagging, in a horrid funk of cricket-balls and 
foot-balls, and the violent sport of creatures who, to him, are giants. He 
goes to his bed in fear and trembling,—worse than the reality of the rough 
treatment to which he is perhaps subjected. 

“T believe there is only one complete remedy. It is not in magisterial 
supervision ; nor in telling tales ; nor in raising the tone of public opinion 
among school-boys ; but in the separation of boys of different ages into 
different schools. 

“There should be at least three different classes of schools,—the first for 
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boys from nine to twelve ; the second for boys from twelve to fifteen ; the 
third for those above fifteen. And these schools should be in different 
localities, 

“There ought to be a certain amount of supervision by the master at those 
times when there are special occasions for bullying; ¢.g. in the long winter 
evenings, and when the boys are congregated together in the bedrooms, 
Surely it cannot be an impossibility to keep order, and protect the weak at 
such times. Whatever evils might arise from supervision, they could hardly 
be greater than those produced by a system which divides boys into despots 
and slaves, “ Ever yours, very truly, 

“%,. DB” 


On this the author observes :— 


The question of how to adapt English public-school education to nervous 
and sensitive boys (often the highest and noblest subjects which that educa- 
tion has to deal with) ought to be looked at from every point of view. I 
therefore add a few extracts from the letter of an old friend and school- 
fellow, than whom no man in England is better able to speak on the subject. 


This second letter runs as follows :— 


“ What’s the use of sorting the boys by ages, unless you do so by strength? 
and who are often the real bullies? The strong young dog of fourteen, while 
the victim may be one year or two years older..... I deny the fact 
about the bedrooms: there is trouble at times, and always will be ; but so 
there is in nurseries ;—my little girl, who looks like an angel, was bullying 
the smallest twice to-day. 

“Bullying must be fought with in other ways,—by getting not only the 
Sixth to put it down, but the lower fellows to scorn it, and by eradicating 
mercilessly the incorrigible ; and a master who really cares for his fellows is 
pretty sure to know instinctively who in his house are likely to be bullied, 
and, knowing a fellow to be really victimized and harassed, I am sure that he 
can stop it if he is resolved. There are many kinds of annoyance—some- 
times of real cutting persecution for righteousness’ sake—that he can’t stop ; 
no more could all the ushers in the world; but he can do very much in 
many ways to make the shafts of the wicked pointless. 

“ But though, for quite other reasons, I don’t like to see very young boys 
launched at a public school, and though I don’t deny (I wish I could) the 
existence from time to time of bullying, I deny its being a constant condi- 
tion of school life, and still more, the possibility of meeting it by the 
means proposed..... 

“T don’t wish to understate the amount of bullying that goes on: but my 
conviction is that it must be fought, like all school evils, but it more than 
any, by dynamics rather than mechanics, by getting the fellows to respect 
themselves and one another, rather than by sitting by them with a thick 
stick.” 


None of the italics, in the preceding extracts, are ours. 





Arr. I1—THE POETRY OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Le Rime di Michel Angelo Buonarroti, Pittore, Scultore, e Architetto, 
Cavate dagli autografi e pubblicate da Cesare Guasti, Accademico 
della Crusca. In Firenze. MpDcccLxII. 

The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti and Tommaso Campanella, 
now for the first time translated into rhymed English. By Jonn 
Appineton Symonps. London. 1878. 

Michael Angelo considered as a Philosophie Poet, with translations, By 
Jonun Epwarp Taytor. London. 1852. 2nd Edition. 

The Life of Michacl Angelo Buonarroti, with translations of many of his 
poems and letters, and memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and Vittoria 
Colonna. By Jonn 8S. Harrorp, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. In two 
volumes. London. 1857. 

Life of Michael Angelo. By Herman Grimm, translated, with the 
author’s sanction, by Fanny Exizasetn Bunyerr. In two volumes. 
London. 1865. 
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ICHAEL ANGELO has been called by one of his 
a countrymen, ‘ the man with four souls,” a striking, if 
somewhat fantastic mode of expressing the great intellectual 
value of his multiform gifts. Reckoned by his contemporaries 
as supreme among modern sculptors, as the greatest master of 
the sublime and terrible in painting, as an architect of lofty 
and daring genius, and as a thoughtful and vigorous poet, his 
fame has stood the criticism of centuries; time has set its seal 
upon his greatness, and our own age ungrudgingly recognises 
in him—to use the words ofa distinguished French critic—“ la 
plus grande figure que l’art a jamais offert.” In one respect, 
indeed, this generation is in a less favourable position for 
judging of his greatness than any since his own time. His 
chief work of painting—the Sistine frescoes—has of late years 
decayed so much, and is now so marred and disfigured, that 
we can but dimly conjecture of the glory which it had when it 
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was fresh from the Master’s hand. But, as if in compensation 
for our loss in this department of the artist’s activity, we are 
in a position to form a juster estimate of the man than has 
hitherto been possible. In Signor Guasti’s edition the world 
possesses, for the first time, the authentic text of his verses, 
while the letters and other documents, now accessible to the 
student in the British Museum and in the Casa Buonarroti at 
Florence, and largely used in Mr. Heath Wilson’s life of 
him, have thrown a flood of information upon his personal 
history and character. It is with his poems that we are mainly 
concerned in this paper. But his poems are not like so many 
of his age, and indeed of all ages—merely artificial composi- 
tions and exhibitions of literary skill. They are the genuine 
utterances and revelations of his mind; not words, but things, 
as one of his contemporaries said; and hence are of the 
highest value for forming a conception of what he was. 

It may be weil here to make a few remarks regarding the 
verses upon which Michael Angelo’s reputation as a poet have 
rested for nearly two hundred and fifty years. They were not, 
in truth, his own productions. He never published any of his 
poems, nor was the intention expressed by his biographer 
Condivi (who, it will be remembered, wrote during his lifetime), 
of ‘giving the world a collection of them, ever carried out. 
Michael Angelo himself, it would appear, thought slightingly 
of them, as the recreations of the leisure hours of an unlearned 
man.* There is indeed abundant evidence that his contem- 
poraries judged very differently. Varchi read a dissertation 
upon one of his sonnets before the Florentine Academy. His 
madrigals were set to music in Rome, and sung throughout 
Italy. At his solemn obsequies in Santa Croce, the statue of 
Poetry was upon the steps of his sepulchre, and the crown of 
Poetry was one of the four which Apollo was represented 
as bestowing upon him.ft Still it was not until’ sixty years 
after his death that Michael Angelo the Younger—the son of 
his favourite nephew Lionardo, addressed himself to the task 
of publishing his great kinsman’s verses. For various reasons, 
however, he did not think fit to give them as the poet had 
left them. A member of the Academy della Crusca, and tho- 
roughly impregnated with the classical spirit of the age, in 
which Renaissance ideas held unchallenged sway, it seemed 
to him that it would be little creditable either to himself or to 
the author to print them as they stood in the manuscripts. 





* See Condivi, “ Vita de M. A. B.,” c. lxiv. 
+ See Signor Guasti’s Introductory Discorso, to which, in this and the 
following page, we are largely indebted. 
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Accordingly he applied himself, “a redurle,” as he expresses it, 
‘to put them into shape ;” a phrase which meant for him the 
change, at his discretion, of half lines, whole verses, ideas. 
“Tf he found a fragment, he supplied the rest; if brevity ren- 
dered a thought somewhat obscure, he amplified; if the 
obscurity appeared invincible, he amputated; for supreme 
wealth of fancy (soverchia concettosita) he substituted vacuity. 
He softened roughness, he toned down too vivid lights, he 
kept one eye fixed upon the Auditor Fiscal and the other upon 
the Theologian of Santa Croce.” The consequence was, that 
in many instances the author’s work was entirely transformed, 
and that there was hardly one poem in which very grave 
alterations were not introduced; so that, for more than two 
centuries, the verses of Michael Angelo have been before the 
world in what Mr. Symonds aptly calls “ the ill-fitting disguise 
of a literary breeches-maker.” * It would be quite unjust to 
impute anything like malice prepense to the seventeenth 
century editor. His intentions were doubtless excellent, as 
excellent as those of the eighteenth century architects whose 
hands were so heavy upon some of the most magnificent 
of our ancient cathedrals. There is, indeed, a striking analogy 
between the work done by Wyatt at Salisbury and Durham 
and the performances of the younger Michael Angelo upon his 
great namesake’s bold, rugged, irregular lines, so much 
resembling in their tone and feeling the solemn religious 
edifices of the Middle Ages. The result of his ill-judged labour 
is, as Signor Guasti expresses it, that many things have been 
said of Michael Angelo which will not stand; that verses have 
been attributed to him and cited as his which he never wrote. 
Both his character and his genius have been misjudged. 

It was in 1863 that the authentic text of Michael Angelo’s 
Sonnets, from the autograph, was given to the world by 
Signor Guasti, in a volume edited with a care, learning, and 
completeness worthy of very high praise. Signor Guasti 
has consulted nearly all the manuscripts of the poems avail- 
able to him in the libraries of Italy, and has inserted the various 
readings obtainable from them. He has accompanied the text 
with a paraphrase, and he has also subjoined in the proper 
places Michael Angelo the Younger’s version of the 
several poems upon which he operated. The verses are 
classified under the following ten headings :—Epigrammi ed 
Kpitaffi; Madrigali; Madrigali imperfetti; Sonetti; Sonetti 
imperfetti ; Frammenti che sembrano di altri Sonetti; Fram- 
menti di Madrigali e Sonetti perduti, che s’ incontrano nella 





* “Poems of Michael Angelo,” &c., Int. p. 7. 
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Lezione del Varchi; Capitoli; Stanze; Canzoni; and in the 
three hundred and forty-one pages devoted to them, every 
line of Michael Angelo for which the editor could find autho- 
rity is given.* Signor Guasti has, however, done much more 
than merely furnish us with an authentic text. In his eighty- 
one pages of Prolegomena (Preliminari), he gives us a very 
able and scholarly dissertation upon Michael Angelo as a poet, 
and upon this edition of his poetry; a description, which 
appears to be exhaustive, of the manuscripts; a catalogue of 
the editions and translations of the poems; the text of the 
Lezione of Benedetto Varchi upon the sonnet, “ Non ha I’ 
ottimo artista aleun concetto,”? and of the two Lezioni of 
Mario Giudicci, upon the occasion of the publication of 
Michael Angelo the Younger’s edition of the poems in 1623. 





* Subsequently to the publication of Signor Guasti’s book, a sonnet of 
Michael Angelo’s was deciphered by Signor Tivoli from the back of a 
drawing in the University Galleries at Oxford (the drawing is numbered 68), 
and was published by him in the “ Rivista Europeana” of June, 1875. It 
runs as follows :— 


Me felice che i tuoi pungenti strali 

Amore evitar mi fu gia concesso ; 

Or lasso il petto vo bagnando spesso ; 

Contra mie voglie e so quant en mali. 

E se evitavo i preteriti strali, 

(Ch’ el meo indurato cor campo se stesso) t 

C’ al segyno del mio cor non fur mai presso, 

Or puoi a colpi vendicar te stesso 

Di que’ begli occhi e fier tutti e mortali, 

Da quanti lacci amor da quante rete 

Vago uccelletto per maligna sorte, 

Campa molt’ anni per morir poi peggio, 

Tal di me Donne amor come vedete 

Per darmi in quest’ etd piu crudel sorte 

Campato m’ ha molt’ anni a far dileggio. 

Mr. Symonds gives the following translation of it :— 

Thrice blest was I what time thy piercing dart 
I could withstand and conquer in days past : 
But now my breast with grief is overcast ; 
Against my will I weep, and suffer smart. 

And if those shafts, aimed with so fierce an art, 
The mark of my frail bosom overpassed, 
Now canst thou take revenge with blows at last 
From those fair eyes which must consume my heart. 

O, Love! how many a net, how many a snare 
Shuns through long years the bird by fate malign, 
Only at last to die more piteously ! 

Thus Love hath let me run as free as air, 
Ladies, through many a year to make me pine 
In sad old age, and a worse death to die. 


——— SS ans anaes encanta 


+ Variation. t Sonetto xxiv, 
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We should add that, from a typographical point of view, the 
book is a signal credit to the Florentine press. It is as 
admirably printed as it is edited. 

We shall proceed to show by some examples how greatly 
the verses given in Signor Guasti’s edition differ from those 
of the Rifacimento previously accepted as Buonarroti’s poetry. 
We shall place side by side the genuine text and that which 
we find in Michael Angelo the Younger—the one on the 
left and the other on the right hand; and we shall also give 
Mr. Symonds’ English rendering, which, if not always quite 
so exact and faithful as might be desired, will generally be 
found, we think, to convey, upon the whole, a pretty fair idea 
of the meaning of the original. It must not be forgotten, in 
extenuation of any shortcomings of Mr. Symonds, that the 
task he has undertaken is a very arduous one. Wordsworth 
long ago recorded his experience of the difficulty of trans- 
lating Michael Angelo, even in the regular and toned-down 
version of the Rifacimento. Mr. Symonds’ difficulty with the 
authentic text, so rough-hewn and obscure, must have been 
far greater. And, although we are very far from saying that 
he has completely surmounted that difficulty; although we 
think he has, in some places, misapprehended the poet’s 
meaning, and in others has inadequately interpreted it; yet, 
upon the whole, he may be considered to have executed his 
work very creditably. It presents to the English reader, in 
verse of a considerable degree of merit, at all events, a 
tolerable approximation to what Michael Angelo wrote. 

Signor Guasti observes that love and art, religion and 
country, are the arguments of Michael Angelo’s poems. Let 
us first give a few specimens of his love verses. We begin 
with the sonnet to which Mr. Symonds has prefixed the 
heading, “The Doom of Beauty.” He has been very happy, 
we think, in his translation of it :— 


Spirto ben nato, in cui si specchia e vede Spirto ben nato, in cuisi specchia, e vede 
Nelle tuo belle membra oneste e care Nell’ alte tue sembianze oneste, 6 care 
Quante natura e ’] ciel tra no’ pud fare, Quanto natura, e’| ciel tra noi pud fare, 
Quand’ a null’ altra suo bell’ opra cede: Se con un’ opra sua |’ altr’ opre eccede. 

Spirto leggiadro, in cui si spera e crede Spirto leggiadro, in cui si spera, e crede 
Dentro, come di fuor nel viso appare, Dentro, come di fuor nel viso appare, 
Amor, pieta, merc’; cose si rare Amor, pieta, mercé, cose si rare, 

Che ma’ furn’ in beltd con tanta fede: Che mai furo in belt& con tanta fede. 

L’amor mi prende, e la belt& mi lega ; L’ amor mi prends, e la belta mi lega, 
La pieta, la mercé con dolci sguardi, La pieta, la mercé dell’ alma vista 
Ferma speranz’ al cor par che ne doni. Ferma speranzaal cor par che ne doni. 

Qual uso o qual governo al mondo niega, = Qual legge, o qual decreto invido niega, 
Qual crudelt& per tempo, o qual pit Mondo infedel, vita fallace, e trista, 

tardi, Che morte a si bell’ opra non perdoni ? 
Ca si bel viso morte non perdoni ¢ 
VOL, XXxI.—no, Lx, [New Series.] Z 
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Choice soul, in whom, as in a glass, we see, 
Mirrored in thy pure form and delicate, 
What beauties heaven and nature can create, 
The paragon of all their works to be ! 

Fair soul, in whom love, pity, piety, 

Have found a home, as from thy outward state 
We clearly read, and are so rare and great 
That they adorn none other like to thee ! 

Love takes me captive ; beauty binds my soul ; 
Pity and mercy with their gentle eyes 
Wake in my heart a hope that cannot cheat. 

What law, what destiny, what fell control, 
What cruelty, or late or soon, denies, 

That death should spare perfection so complete ? 


This is one of the few sonnets of which we have the date with 


any approach to certainty. 


It was probably written in 1529, 
when Michael Angelo was in his thirty-fifth year. 


There is 


every reason to believe that the object to which it was addressed 


was purely ideal. 


The next we shall quote was written five 


years later; Mr. Symonds terms it “ Love’s Expostulation.”’* 


8’ un casto amor, s’una piet& superna, 
S’ una fortuna infra dua amanti equale, 
8’ un aspra sorte all’ un dell’altro cale, 
Sun spirto, s’ un voler duo cor governa; 

8’ un’ anima in duo corpi a fatta eterna, 
Ambo levando al cielo e con pari ale ; 
S’ amor d’un colpoe d’un dorato strale 
Le viscier di duo petti arda e discierna ; 

S’amarl’un I’ altro, e nessun se medesmo, 
D’un gusto e d’un diletto, a tal mer- 

cede, 
C’aun fin voglial’ uno e!’ altro porre ; 

Se mille e mille non sarien centesmo 
A tal nodo d’ amore, a tanta fede ; 

E sol I isdegnio il pud rompere e 
sciorre ? 


8’ un casto amor, s’ una piet& superna, 
S’ una fortuna infra duo amanti eguale, 
Cui sia comune ognor la gioia e’ 1 male, 
Quando uno spirto sol due cor governa, 

8’ una anima in duo corpi fatta eterna, 
Ambo levando al cielo, e con pari ale, 
S’un simil fuoco, et un conforme 

strale, 
Ch’ altamente in due sen vive, @ s’ in- 
terna, 

S’ amar!’ un l’altro, e nessun maise stesso, 
Sol desiando amor d’ amor mercede, 
E se quel che vuol |’ un I’ altro precorre 

A scambievole imperio sottomesso 
Son segni pur di indissolubil fede, 

Or potra sdegno tanto nodo sciorre. 


If love be chaste, if virtue conquer ill, 
If fortune bind both lovers in one bond, 
If either at the other’s grief despond, 
If both be governed by one life, one will ; 
If in two bodies one soul triumph still, 
Raising the twain from earth to heaven beyond, 
If love with one blow and one golden wand 
Have power both smitten breasts to pierce and thrill ; 





* Sonetto xxxii. 
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If each the other love, himself foregoing, 
With such delight, such savour, and so well, 
That both to one sole end their wills combine ; 
If thousands of these thoughts, all thought outgoing, 
Fail the least part of their firm love to tell : 
Say, can mere angry spite this knot untwine ? 

We shall now give one of the sonnets, in which, what is 
called Michael Angelo’s “ Platonism” may be most clearly 
traced. We shall have something to say hereafter on the 
subject of that “ Platonism.” The date of this sonnet cannot, 
with certainty, be fixed; but is probably referable to the 
poet’s old age. Most of his verses were written when he was 


past seventy. 


La vita del mie amor non @’ 1 cor mio, 
Ch’ amor, di quel ch’ io t? amo, é senza 
core ; 
Dov’ @ cosa mortal piena d’ errore, 
Esser non pud gia ma’, né pensier rio, 
Amor nel dipartir ’ alma da Dio 
Me fe’ san occhio, e te luc’ e splendore ; 
Ne pud non rivederlo in quel che muore 
Di te, per nostro mal, mie gran disio. 
Come dal foco el caldo esser diviso 
Non pud, dal bell’ etterno ogni mie 
stima, 
Ch’ esalta, ond’ ella vien, chi piu ’] 
somiglia. 
Tu ¢’ hai negli occhi tutto ’1 paradiso, 
Per ritornar 14 dov ’i ’t’ ama’ prima, 
Ricorro ardendo sott’ alle tuo ciglia. 


La vita del mio amor non 8 ’1 cuor mio ; 
Che l’amor dich’iot’amo senza écuore, 
La volto, ove mortal pieno d’ errore 
Affetto esser non pud né pensier rio. 

Amor nel dipartir l’ alma da Dio 
Occhio sano mé fece, e té splendore, 
Neé sa non rivederlo in quel che muore 
Di té per nostro mal, mio gran desio. 

Come dal fuoco il caldo, esser diviso 
Non pud’1 bel dall’ eterno: e la mia 

stima 
Esalta chi ne scende, e chi ’] somiglia. 

Veggendo ne’ tuo’ occhi il Paradiso, 
Per ritornar 1& dove io t’ amai prima, 
Ricorro ardendo sotto le tue ciglia.* 


The heart of flesh feeds not with life my love : 
The love wherewith I love thee hath no heart ; 
Nor harbours it in any mortal part, 

Where erring thought or ill desire may move. 

When first love sent our souls from God above, 
He fashioned me to see thee as thou art— 

Pure light ; and thus I find God’s counterpart 
In thy fair face, and feel the sting thereof. 

As heat from fire, from loveliness divine 
The mind that worships what recalls the sun 
From whence she sprang, can be divided never ; 

And since thine eyes all Paradise enshrine, 
Burning unto those orbs of light I run, 

There where I loved thee first to dwell for ever. 


Let us give yet two more of these love sonnets, both in a 


minor key. 


Their subject is his irreparable loss in Vittoria _ 





* Sonetto lxii. 
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Colonna, whose “ pure and most sweet friendship,” as his 
biographer says, was for ten years* the delight of his sad and 
solitary life. 
Se’ 1 mie rozzo martello i duri sassi 
Forma d@’ uman aspetto or questo or quello, 
Dal ministro, ch’ el guida iscorgie e tiello, 
Prendendo il moto, va con gli altrui passi : 
Ma quel divin, ch’ in cielo alberga e stassi, 
Altri, e sé pit, col proprio andar fa bello ; 
E se nessun martel senza martello 
Si pud far, da quel vivo ogni altro fassi. 
E perché ’1 colpo é di valor pit pieno 
Quant’ alza piii se stesso alla fucina, 
Sopra’l mie, questo al ciel ne’ é gito a volo. 
Onde a me non finito vérra meno, 
8’ or non gli da la fabbrica divina 
Aiuto a farlo, c’ al mondo era solo. 


When my rude hammer to the stubborn stone 
Gives human shape, now that, now this, at will 
Following his hand who wields and guides it still, 
_ It moves upon another’s feet alone ; 
But that which dwells in heaven, the world doth fill 
With beauty by pure motions of its own ; 
And since tools fashion tools which else were none, 
Its life makes all that lives with living skill. 
Now for that every stroke excels the more 
The higher at the forge it doth ascend, 
Her soul that fashioned mine hath sought the skies : 
Wherefore unfinished I must meet my end, 
If God, the great artificer, denies 
That age which was unique on earth before. 


In the next, there is the sentiment of the Roman poet, 
*‘ Non omnis moriar,”’ transformed and heightened by Christian 
faith. Love triumphs over the devouring grave. Her soul 
— on high, and the poet’s verse preserves her memory on 
earth. 


Quand’ el ministro de’ sospir me’ tanti Quando il principio de i sospir miei tanti 
Al mondo, aggli occhi mei ase si tolse ; Fu per morte dal cielo al mondo tolto, 
Natura, che fra noi degnar lo volse, Natura che non fo mai si bel volto 
Restd in vergognia, e chi lo vide in Restd in vergogna, e chilovide in pianti. 

pianti. O sorte rea de i miei desiri amanti, 

Ma non come degli altri oggi si vanti O fallaci speranze, O spirto sciolto, 
Del sol del sol, ch’allor ci spense e tolse, Dove se’ or? La terra ha pur raccolto 
Morte, c’ amor ne vinse, e farlo i] tolse Tue belle membra, e’! ciel tuoi pensier 
In terra vivo e’n ciel fra gli altri santi. santi. 





* Viz., from 1536 to 1546 ; she died in February, 1547. 
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Cosi credette morte iniqua e rea Mal si credette morte acerba, e rea 
Finir il suon delle virtute sparte, Fermare il suon di tue virtuti sparte, 
EI’ alma che men bella esser potea, Ch’ obblio di lete estinguer non potea. 

Contrari effeti alluminan le carte Che spogliato da lei, ben mille carte 
Di vita pit che ’n vita non solea, Parlan di te: n6 per te ’l cielo havea 
E morto ha ’l ciel, c’ allor non avea Lasst, se non per morte, albergo, 

parte. parte.* 


When she who was the source of all my sighs, 
Filed from the world, herself, my straining sight, 
Nature, who gave us that unique delight, 

Was sunk in shame, and we had weeping eyes. 

Yet shall not vauntful Death enjoy this prize, 
This sun of suns which then he veiled in night 
For love hath triumphed, lifting up her light 
On earth and mid the saints in Paradise. 

What though remorseless and impiteous doom 
Deemed that the music of her deeds would die, 
And that her splendour would be sunk in gloom, 

The poet’s page exalts her to the sky 
With life more living in the lifeless tomb, 

And death translates her soul to reign on high. 


We turn now to the sonnets of Michael Angelo which relate 
immediately to art, although, as Signor Guasti well remarks, 
and as some of the verses which we have quoted may serve to 
show, the two objects, Love and Art, blend for him in one 
idea, in one word, Beauty; his conception of Beauty being 
supersensual, spiritual, divine. With him, as his editor truly 
observes, “ I] bello di quaggid non é che un emanazione dell’ 
eterna belezza quasi rivo di fonte, e amore fal’ anima veramente 
perfetta nel cielo.” + 

The following sonnet (xv.) is the theme of Varchi’s Lezione. 
He calls it, with reason, “ questo grave e dotto sonetto,” and, 
in another place, “un suo altissimo pieno di quella antica 
purezza edantesca gravitia.” 


Non ha I’ ottimo artista alecun concetto, 
Ch’ un marmo solo in sé non circonscriva 
Col suo soverchio ; e solo a quello arriva 
La man che ubbidisce all’ intelletto. 

Tl man ch’ io fuggo, e’ 1 ben ch’ io mi prometto, 
In te, donna leggiadra, altera e diva, 
Tal si nasconde ; e perch ’io pit non viva, 
Contraria ho I’ arte al disiato effetto. 





* Sonetto lxi. t See Signor Guasti’s “ Discorso,” p. 34. 
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Amor dunque non ha, né tua beltate, 
O durezza, o fortuna, o gran disdegno, 
Del mio mal colpa, o mio destino o sorte ; 
Se dentro del tuo cor morte e pietate 
Porti in un tempo, e che ’1 mio basso ingegno 
Non sappia, ardendo, trarne altro che morte. 


The best of artists hath no thought to show 
Which the rough stone in its superfluous shell 
Doth not include : to break the marble spell 
Is all the hand that serves the brain can do. 

The ill I shun, the good I seek, even so 
In thee, fair lady, proud, ineffable, 

Lies hidden : but the art I wield so well 
Works adverse to my wish, and lays me low. 

Therefore not love, nor thy transcendant face, 
Nor cruelty, nor fortune, nor disdain, 

Cause my mischance, nor fate, nor destiny ; 
Since in thy heart thou carriest death and grace 
Enclosed together, and my worthless brain 

Can draw forth only death to feed on me. 


This is the only sonnet which is given by Michael Angelo 
the Younger without alteration of some kind. It owes its 
escape from his “reforming” process to the fact that the 
genuine text had been made current in Varchi’s Lezione. 

There is a sonnet (xvii.), probably of about the same date, 
on “the Artist and his Work,” which is simpler in thought. 
It runs thus :— 

Com’ esser, donna, pud quel ch’ alcun vede 
Per lunga sperienza, che pit dura 
L’ immagin viva in pietra alpestra e dura, 
Che ’l suo fattor, che gli anni in cener riede ? 
La causa all’ effetto inclina e cede, 
Onde dall’ arte é vinta la natura. 
To ’1 so, che ’1 provo in la bella scultura ; 
Ch’ all’ opra il tempo e morte non tien fede, 
Dunque posso ambo noi dar lunga vita, 
In qual sie modo, o di colore o sasso, 
Di noi sembrando uno e I atro volto : 
Si che mill’ anni dopo la partita 
Quanto e voi bella fusti, e quant’ io lasso, 
Si veggia, e com’ amarvi io non fui stolto. 


How can that be, lady, which all men learn 
By long experience ? Shapes that seem alive, 
Wrought in hard mountain marble, will survive 
Their maker, whom the years to dust return ! 
Thus to effect cause yields. Art hath her turn, 
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And triumphs over nature. I, who strive 

With sculpture, know this well ; her wonders live 

In spite of time and death, those tyrants stern. 
So I can give long life to both of us 

In either way, by colour or by stone, 

Making the semblance of thy face and mine. 
Centuries hence when both are buried, thus 

Thy beauty and my sadness shall be shown, 
And men shall say, “ For her ’twas wise to pine.” 


Signor Guasti observes that as love and art blend for 
Michael Angelo in the idea of beauty, so religion and country 
are blended for him in the one idea and word, “ virtue.” His 
intense patriotism is matter of history. We find him, in the 
last effort made by his beloved Florence to defend her liberties, 
conspicuous among her defenders as commissary-general of 
the fortifications, careless of his personal safety and worldly 
prospects. Nowhere, perhaps, does the lofty spirit which 
animated him come out more forcibly than in one of his sonnets 
on Dante. Himself, as has been well said, the Dante of the 


plastic arts, his reverence was unbounded for his great 
countryman, whom he regarded as his master in poetry and 
philosophy, and whose fervent love of country he emulated. 


Dal ciel discese; e col’mortal suo, poi 
Che visto ebbe 1’ inferno giusto e ’1 pio, 
Ritornd vivo a contemplare Dio, 

Per dar di tutto il vero lume a noi: 

Lucente stella, che co ’raggi suoi 
Fe chiaro, a torto,el nidoovenaqqu’io,* 
N?é sare ’] premio tutto ’1 mondo rio : 
Tu sol’ che la creasti, esser quel puoi. 

Di Dante dico, che mal conosciute 
Fur I’ opre suo da quel popolo ingrato, 
Che solo a ’iusti manca di salute. 

Fuss’ io pur lui! ¢’a tal fortuna nato, 
Per I’ aspro esilio suo, con la virtute, 
Dare ’del mondo il pit felice stato. 


Dal mondo scese a i ciechi abissi, e poi 
Chel’ uno,el’ altro inferno vide, ea Dio, 
Scorto dal gran pensier vivo salio, 

E ne dié in terra vero lume a noi, 

Stella d’ alto valor co i raggi suoi 
Gli occulti eterni a noi ciechi scoprio, 
E n’ hebbeil premioal finche’] mondorio 
Dona sovente a i pit pregiati eroi. 

Di Dante mal fur I’ opre conosciute, 

E’! bel desio da quel popolo ingrato, 
Che solo a i giusti manca di salute. 

Pur fuss’ io tal ; ch’ a simil sorte nato, 
Per I’ aspro esilio suo con la virtute 
Darei del mondo il pit felice stato. + 


From heaven his spirit came, and robed in clay 
The realms of justice and of mercy trod, 
Then rose a living man to gaze on God, 
That he might make the truth as clear as day. 
For that pure star that brightened with his ray 
The undeserving nest where I was born, 
The whole wide world would be a prize to scorn ; 
None but his Maker can due guerdon pay. 





* Compare Dante:—Il bello ovile dovio dormi agnello.” Paradiso, 


XXv., 2, 


+ Sonetto, i. 
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I speak of Dante, whose high work remains 
Unknown, unhonoured, by that thankless brood, 
Who only to just men deny their wage. 

Were I but he! born for like lingering pains, 
Against his exile coupled with his good 
Td gladly change the world’s best heritage ! 


No sonnet has suffered more than this at the hands ot 
Michael Angelo the Younger. Mr. Symonds’ translation is, 
we think, one of his least felicitous :— 


“That he might make the truth as clear as day,” 
is an unsatisfactory rendering of— 

Per dar di tutto il vero lume a noi. 
Again, the force of the lines— 


Né sare ’1] premio tutto ’1 mondo rio : 
Tu solo che la creasti, esser quel puoi, 


is well nigh lost in the translation,— 


The whole wide world would be a prize of scorn, 
None but his Maker could due guerdon pay. 


Mr. Symonds leaves out the emphatic adjective “rio,” and he 


has quite missed the force of the transition to thé second 
person singular, “ Tu solo che la creasti.” 


The whole bad world would not be a reward 
Thou only who hast made him canst be that. 


is, at all events, a more faithful rendering of the verses. The 
thought is identical with that of St. Augustine : “ Tu fecisti nos 
ad te: et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.””* 
It is not likely, indeed, that the poet knew anything of 
St. Augustine. A diligent student of the Sacred Scriptures, 
it is more probable that he had before his mind the Divine 
word to Abraham, “ I am thy exceeding great reward.” 

Like Dante, Michael Angelo passed long years in exile from 
his city,—a voluntary exile indeed on the artist’s part. He 
never saw it again after the fall of the free government. As 
one of his biographers says, ‘‘ Thenceforth thera was for him 
no more Florence.” We have in one of his madrigals + an 
outpouring of his regrets, and indignation, and unquenchable 
hopes, in the form of dialogue between the Florentine exiles 
and their Commune. The first seven lines are their address to 
the City. The last six her answer :— 








* Confes. lib. i., c. i. + Madire Igal. 
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Per molti, donna, anziper mille amanti, 
Creata fusti, e d’ angelica forma. 
Or par che ’n ciel si dorma, 
8’ un sol s’ apropia quel ch’é dato a tanti. 
Ritorna a’ nostri pianti 
Il sol degli occhi tuo’, che par che schivi 
Chi del suo dono in tal miseria é nato. 


Deh ! non turbate i vostri desir santi : 
Ché chi di me par che vi spogli e privi, 
Col gran timor non gode il gran peccato. 
Ché degli amanti é men felice stato, 
Quello, ove ’1 gran desir gran copia affrena, 
C’ una miseria di speranza piena. 


Lady, for joy of lovers numberless, 
Thou wast created fair as angels are. 
Sure God hath fallen asleep in heaven afar, 
When one man calls the bliss of many his ! 
Give back to streaming eyes 
The daylight of thy face that seems to shun 
Those who must live defrauded of their bliss ! 


Vex not your pure desires with tears and sighs ; 
For he who robs you of my light hath none. 
Dwelling in fear, sin hath no happiness ; 

Since amid those who love, their joy is less, 
Whose great desire great plenty still curtails, 
Than theirs who, poor, have hope that never fails. 


This madrigal is not given by Michael Angelo the Younger ; 
and no wonder. No amount of “reformation” could have 
rendered it tolerable to the Medicean sovereign under whom 
he wrote. 

We now go on to give a few specimens of Michael Angelo’s 
distinctively devotional sonnets,—verses in which he pours out 
before God the sorrows and aspirations of his soul. They are 
all very touching and beautiful; none, perhaps, more so than 
one (Sonnet Ixvi.) addressed to his friend George Vasari, which 
was written in his eighty-first year. Mr. Symonds has appro- 
priately headed it, ‘‘ Vanity of Vanities.” 


Le favole del mondo m’ hanno tolto 

Il tempo dato a contemplare Iddio ; 

Né sol le grazie suo poste in oblio, 

Ma con lor, pit che senza, a peccar volto. 
Quel c’ altri saggio, me fa cieco e stolto, 

E tardi a riconoscer I’ error mio. 

Scema la speme, e pur crescie ’1 desio 

Che da te sie dal propio amor disciolto. 
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Ammezzami la strada c’ al ciel sale, 
Signior mie caro, e a quel mezzo solo 
Salir m’ é di bisognio la tuo ’ita. 

Mettimi in odio quante ’] mondo vale, 


E quante suo bellezze onoro e colo, 
C anzi morte caparri eterna vita.* 
The fables“of the world have filched away 
The time I hadifor thinking upon God ; 
His grace lies buried ’neath oblivion’s sod, 
Whence springs an evil crop of sins alway. 
What makes another wise, leads me astray, 
Slow to discern the bad path I have trod : 
Hope fades ; but still desire ascends, that God 
May free me from self-love, my sure decay. 
Shorten half way my road to heaven from earth ! 
Dear Lord, I cannot even half way rise, 
Unless Thou help me on this pilgrimage. 
Teach me to hate the world so little worth, 
And all the lovely things I ciasp and prize ; 
That endless‘life, ere death, may be my wage. 


Many of his latest sonnets are in the same strain of profound 
penance, showing how in the light which streamed from the 


other world as he neared its confines, he judged rigorously of 
the failings and imperfections of a life, which in its purity, 
piety, and austerity appeared to his contemporaries severe and 


holy;and exemplary, as indeed it was. 


The following lines 


(Sonnet'lxx.) are strongly illustrative of this tone of mind :— 


Carico d’ anni e di peccati pieno, 

E col tristo uso radicato e forte, 
Vicin mi veggio al’ una el!’ altra morte, 
E parte ’1 cor nutrisco di veleno. 

Ne propie forze ho, c’ al bisogno sieno 
Per cangiar vita, amor, costume o sorte, 
Senza le tuo divine e chiare scorte, 
Pit che da noi, per noi qui guida’e 

freno. 

Non basta, Signor mio, che tu m’ invogli 
Di ritornar 14 dove |’ alma sia, 

Non come prima‘di nulla, creata. 

Anzi che del mortal_la privi © spogli, 
Prego m’ ammezzi I’ alta e erta via, 

E fie’pit chiara e certa_la tornata. 


Carico d’ anni, e di peccati pieno, 
E nel mal uso radicato, e forte, 
Vicin mi veggio all’ una, e all’ altra 
morte, 
E in parte il cuor nutriseo di veleno. 
Né proprie hd forze ch’ al bisogno sieno 
Per cangiar vita, amor, costume, © 
sorte, 
Senza la tue divine, e chiare scorte, 
Nel mio fallace corso, e guida, e freno. 
Ma‘non basta Signor che tu ne invogli 
Di ritornar cola l’ anima mia 
Dove per te di nulla fu creata. 
Prima che del mortal la privi, e spogli, 
Col pentimento ammezzami la via, 
E fia pit certa a te tornar beata.t 


Burdened with years and full’of sinfulness, 
With evil custom grown inveterate, 
Both deaths I dread that close before me wait, 
Yetfeed my heart on;poisonous thoughts no less. 
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No strength I find in mine own feebleness 
To change, or life, or love, or use, or fate, 
Unless Thy heavenly guidance come, though late, 
Which only helps and stays our nothingness. 
’Tis not enough, dear Lord, to make me yearn 
For that celestial home, where yet my soul 
May be new made, and not, as erst, of nought ; 
Nay, ere Thou strip her mortal vestment, turn 
My steps toward the steep ascent, that whole 
And pure before Thy face she may be brought. 


We can give but one more of these sonnets. 


Mr. Symonds 


entitles his version of it, “ At the Foot of the Cross” :— 


Scarco d’ un’ importuna e grave salma, 
Signor mio caro, e dal mondo disciolto, 
Qual fragil legno, a te stanco mi volto 
Dall’ orribil procella in dolce calma. 

Le spine, e’ chiodi, e l’ un’e |’ altrapalma 
Col tuo benigno umil pietoso volto 
Prometton grazia di pentirsi molto, 

E speme di salute alla trist’ alma. 

Non mirin con giustizia i tuoi santi occhi 
Il mio passato, e’] gastigato orecchio 
Non tenda a quello il tuo bracciosevero. 

Tuo sangue sol mie colpe lavi e tocchi, 

E pit abbondi, quant’ io son pit 
vecchio, 
Di pront’ aita e di perdon’ intero. 


Scarco d’ una importuna, e grave salma. 
Signore eterno, e dal mondo disciolto, 
Qual fragil legno a te stanco mi volto 
Dall’ orribil procella in dolce calma. 

Le spine, i chiodi, e!’ una, e l’altra palma, 
Col tuo benigno umil lacero volto 
Prometton grazia di pentirsi molto, 

E speme di salute alla trist’ alma. 

Non miri con giustizia il divin lume 
Mio fallo, e1’ oda il tuo sacrato orecchio, 
Né in quel sivolga il braccio tuo severo. 

Tuo sangue lavi |’ empio mio costume, 

E pit m’ abbondi quanto io son pit 
vecchio 
Di pronta aita, e di perdono intero.* 


Freed from a burden sore and grievous band, 
Dear Lord, and from this wearying world untied, 
Like a frail bark I turn me to Thy side, 

As from a fierce storm to a tranquil land. 

Thy thorns, Thy nails, and either bleeding hand, 
With Thy mild, gentle, piteous face, provide 
Promise of help and mercies multiplied, 

And hope that yet my soul secure may stand. 

Let not Thy holy eyes be just to see 
My evil past, Thy chastened ears to hear 
And stretch the arm of judgment to my crime : 

Let Thy blood only lave and succour me, 
Yielding more perfect pardon, better cheer, 

As older still I grow with lengthening time. 


Those of our readers who have been at the pains to com- 
pare the genuine text of the sonnets we have quoted with that 
of the Rifacimento, will see how materially Signor Guasti’s 
volume affects the estimate which should be formed of Michael 


Angelo’s poetry. 


As he very justly observes, his publication 





* Sonetto, xxiii. 
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is not a mere philological pastime,—* trastullo da filologi ” ; 
it is a vindication of the true place,—and that place is a high 
one,—of a very great man in a department of his literary 
activity where he had been gravely misconceived. But this is 
not our only, nor, indeed, our chiefest, gain, from Signor 
Guasti’s book. We have already had occasion to point out that 
this edition of the authentic text of the poems, introduced as 
it is by so scholarly and complete a study of the poet, is alsoa 
vindication of his real character. Nor was such vindication, 
in truth, unnecessary. Michael Angelo has suffered many 
things of late years at the hands of those who have under- 
taken to write of him. Thus, in France, M. Lannau-Rolland 
has shown an utter incapacity for understanding what the 
fundamental bases of the great master’s mind really were; 
nor have the two authors whose “ Lives” of him are most 
widely known in this country, Herr Grimm and Mr. Harford, 
been much more successful. Both have been biassed by a 
theory that he was more or less inclined to Lutheranism, and 
both have rested this theory upon the most shadowy and, 
indeed, grotesque grounds. Herr Grimm, for example, 
from the fact that Michael Angelo, in his verses upon 
the death of his father Ludovico, makes no mention of 
purgatory, infers that he did not believe in it,* as though 
Catholics in their memorial and mortuary compositions were 
accustomed to dwell upon the possible sufferings of their 
friends in the place of penal purification. Again, from a letter 
in which Michael Angelo takes comfort from the thought, 
that, although his brother Giovansimone, recently deceased, 
did not receive all the sacraments of the Church, yet, if he 
showed good contrition (buona contritione) it is enough for 
his soul’s welfare, the learned Teuton draws the conclusion 
that Buonarroti adhered littie to “ ecclesiastical rule.’+ If 
Herr Grimm, in his researches in the British Museum, where 
he found the letter which he thus misunderstands, had referred 
to a previous letter { on the same subject, he would have dis- 
covered that Michael Angelo had then expressed to his nephew 
Leonardo what a great consolation it would be to him to know 
how his brother died; ‘‘ whether he had confessed and com- 
municated, and done all that the Church requires.” And if 
Herr Grimm had taken the trouble to consult the simplest 
manual of Catholic doctrine, or even to inquire of a Catholic 
child who had mastered his catechism, he would have learnt 





* Life, vol. ii. p. 245, Eng. tr. t Ibid. 
t It has been published by Milanesi. An extract from it is given by 
Mr. Heath Wilson at p. 497 of his work. 
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that “‘ buona contritione ” is held by the Church to be sufficient 
when the Sacraments cannot be had. Mr. Harford does not 
come short of Herr Grimm in the wildness of his expedients 
to find symptoms of Protestantism in Michael Angelo. In 
the first place, more lynx-eyed than the Inquisition, and of 
keener theological susceptibilities than a Saint,* he detects 
heterodoxy in Savonarola,t by whose teaching the seeds of 
religion and virtue were implanted in the youthful Buonarroti’s 
mind. Secondly, he asserts that Michael Angelo learnt from 
Vittoria Colonna the Lutheran doctrine on justification, and 
has expressed it in the series of sonnets written towards the - 
close of his life.t In truth, there is no more trace in these 
sonnets § of Lutheranism than of Mormonism. Nor is there 
a scintilla of evidence that Vittoria Colonna inclined to the 
heresy of Luther, or to any other heresy. As Mr. Heath 
Wilson observes, her own letters sufficiently show her faith in 
the Church as “the ark which saves and gives security ;” 
“and there is nothing in the life and sayings of Michael Angelo 
to show that this was not his faith also.” || Mr. Wilson’s own 
volume indeed supplies a great deal of evidence which goes far 
beyond this merely negative assertion. It is abundantly clear 
from his pages, as well as from the works of Condivi and 
Vasari, that the great verities of the Catholic faith entered 
into Michael Angelo’s life, as simply, naturally, and unques- 
tioned as the common truths of physical nature, or the most 
elementary principles of civil society. Michael Angelo’s mind, 
occupied with the duties which lay nearest to him in the pur- 
suit of his art, dwelt in a sphere far removed from the din of 
theological controversies and the jangling of religious inno- 
vators. He gladly used supernatural truths, as the devotional 
practices of the Church rendered them current coin in his age 
and country; frequenting the Sacraments, not neglectful of 
works of charity and piety, ever watchfully guarding his own 
heart ; and thus he remained pure and believing in an age of 
dissolution of morals and religious apostasy,— 


through all that tract of years, 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 


He has himself told us the secret of his recollection and 





* The devotion of St. Philip Neri to Savonarola is well known. As to 
his solicitude when the question of the condemnation of Savonarola’s teaching 
was under consideration, see Bacci, lib. iii. c. 1. 

t Life of M, A., vol. i. c. viii, part 2. t Life, vol. ii. p. 159. 

; hy have quoted two of them in this article, see pp. 332, 333, 

. 401, 
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detachment :—“ Bisogna pensare alla morte. Questo pensiero 
8 solo quello che ci fa riconoscere noi medisimi, che ci man- 
tiene in noi uniti.’”’* 

It is not, however, only Protestantism, properly so-called, 
which has endeavoured to detach the great name of Michael 
Angelo from Catholic orthodoxy. The preachers of Humanism, 
who, of late years, have been so indefatigable in the proclama- 
tion of their sad gospel, are assiduous in their endeavour to 
free Michael Angelo from the reproach of Christ. Dating the 
emancipation of the human intellect from the end of the 
fifteenth century, they claim him as a child of the great intel- 
lectual and spiritual movement, which issued in Italy in 
revived Paganism. It must indeed be manifest to all men that 
Michael Angelo, an unlettered man,+ ascetic in life, devout in 
thought, a son and champion of freedom, has little in common 
with the dissolute unbelieving pedants, the gross and gluttonons 
buffoons, the shameless and cruel tyrants who figure in the 
history of his times, as the prophets, apostles, and protectors 
of Humanism. Mr. Symonds, however, maintains that he 
“ clung to Ficino’s dream of Platonising Christianity,”t and 
this, apparently, upon the strength of the Platonic concetti 
found in his Sonnets. It should be remembered, however, 
that it was the universal fashion—and it was, for the most 
part, only a fashion—for verse writers of that day to employ 
such concetti. The poetry of the sixteenth century teems with 
them, one of the most conspicuous instances being supplied by 
our own Spenser, who certainly clung to no dream of Platon- 
ising Christianity. It was a fashion which had come down from 
the great amatory poets of the Middle Ages,§ to whose com- 
pany, in all essentials, Michael Angelo belongs. And if we 
examine closely into the ideas called Platonic, which find place 
in his poetry, we shall see that in fact they may be reduced to 
these four: the identity of Supreme Beauty with Supreme . 





* See Signor Guasti’s “ Discorso,” p. 31. 

+ Ibid., p. xxix. and xli. t Int., p. 2. 

§ See page 69 of Mr. Edwards’ essay. It is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Edwards, with whose main conclusions we concur, not having Michael 
Angelo’s genuine text before him, has followed the Rifacimento. We could 
wish, too, that to the various learning which he has brought to bear upon 
his theme had been added—what we find no trace of in his pages—some 
acquaintance with the scholastic philosophy. His grasp of his subject 
would thus have been much wider and firmer. As Signor Guasti points out, 
Mr. Taylor has fallen into the error of attributing to Michael Angelo the 
lezione on a sonnet of Petrarch’s, ‘“‘ Questo autore e caduto nello sbaglio 
di credere cosa di Michel Angelo la lezione sopra il sonetto di Petrarca ; e 
disgraziamente vi fonda alcuni ragionamenti.” (p. lxxxii.) 
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Truth: the recognition of created Beauty as the type and 
figure of the uncreated: the super-excellence of spiritual and 
intellectual love over earthly and carnal: and the notion of 
anamnesis. Of these, the first three are merely partial aspects 
of the Church’s doctrine. The idea of God in Catholic theo- 
logy, as the centre and source of perfection, embraces all 
that was true in Plato’s conception of the Divinity, and goes 
far beyond it. It is the teaching of all the Doctors from St. 
Paul, and, indeed, long before St. Paul, that all the lovely 
things in this world are but the faint shadows of the 
Eternal Loveliness—“ pulchritudo pulchrorum omnium,”+*— 
from whom they proceed, and for whom they witness. And 
Chaucer’s beautiful version of the legend of St. Cecily might 
have been sufficient to preserve Mr. Symonds from the delu- 
sion that a “scorn of merely sexual love” is necessarily 
“ Platonic.”+ Then, as to the theory of Reminiscence, it is, 
as Signor Guasti judiciously observes, ‘un’ immaginazione 
ben acconcia a poesia,” t and thus the poets from the time of 
Petrarch have used it. Thus Michael Angelo seems to have 
had it before his mind “in a few of his verses;” not, we 
may be quite sure, as a serious tenet and article of belief, but 
as a beautiful speculation and graceful fancy. 

This is the sum of Michael Angelo’s “ Platonism.” And to 
infer from it his desire to substitute for the faith of the 
Catholic Church the foolish imaginations borrowed by Lorenzo 
de Medici’s literati from the Neo-Platonists, is a striking 
instance of the expedients to which the exactingness of a 
theory may reduce even minds of considerable ability and not 
naturally uncandid. The truth is that Michael Angelo’s 
knowledge, whether of the doctrine of Plato himself or of the 
sophistications by which degenerate disciples dishonoured that 
great name, was confined to a few phrases and fancies, where- 
with he garnished his verse. His mind, informed by constant 
meditation upon the truths taught by the Sacred Scriptures, 
and illustrated by the greatest of Catholic poets, was cast in a 
mould very different from that of any metaphysical system of 
ancient Paganism. He had his philosophy indeed: but it was 
that Christian g:AoxaAfa—that desire of beauty and excellence 
in its highest sense, which passes on, as St. Augustine tells 
us, from the mutable to the immutable, which rises,as Petrarch$ 
sings,— 

per le cose mortali, 
Che son scale al Fattor chi ben I’ estima. 





* S. Augustini “Confes.,” lib. iii. c. vi. 
+ See his note on Sonnet liii. at p. 186 of his volume. I P. xv. 
§ See the very fine passage in his Confessions, lib. vii. c. xvii. 
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This is the dominant thought of his poems,—the undernote 
which runs through them. And this is their highest value, 
that they are the records of his ascensions after, of his com- 
munings with, the Eternal Truths whence he drew the inspira- 
tion which was the source of his artistic greatness ; that “‘ inde- 
ficiens vitee pabulum in quo eeternaliter vivit spiritus noster.” 
Nor can we better close this article than with certain words of 
Petrarch, in which this life of the intellect is defined :— 


Sapientia, quam omnes homines natura scire desiderant, et cum tanto 
mentis affectu querunt, non alitur scitur quam quod ipsa est omni scientia 
altior et inscibilis . . . . sola infinitas quod est illa altitudo. Cum enim 
ipsa sit vita spiritualis intellectus, qui in se habet quamdam conaturatam 
pregustationem, per quam (intellectus) tanto studio inquirit fontem vit 
sux, quem sine pregustaticne non queretur. Hine (intellectus) ad eam, ut 
ad propriam suam vitam, movetur; et dulce est omni spiritui ad vite princi- 
pium, quamvis inaccessibile, continue ascendere, et, quando eo ducitur, vitam 
suam querens, tanto plus gaudet quanto suam vitam infinitam atque immor- 
talem conspicit Et hee est gradiosissima comprehensio Amantis, 
quando incomprehensibilem esse amati amabilitatem comprehendit. .... 
Hee enim est ejus assimilatio, que spiritui nostro naturaliter inest, per 
quam non quietatur imago nisi in eo cujus est imago, a quo habet princi- 
pium, medium, et finem. Viva autem imago, per vitam motum ex se exerit 
ad exemplar in quo solum quiescit Si igitur exemplar est sternum, 
et imago habet vitam in qua pregustat suum exemplar, idcirco desiderose ad 
ipsum movetur. * 








Art. III.—PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Primer of English Literature. Second Edition. By the Rev. A. Stoprorp 
Brooke. Macmillan. 


HIS little book has much merit, though, as we shall show 
presently, it abounds with inaccuracies to an extent which, 

in a handbook so short and elementary, cannot be justified. 
Both the author and his friendly critic in the Nineteenth 
Century place, if anything, too high a value on the power of 
literature to refine and reform. Literary men are prone to 
think that there is “ nothing like” literature. To read the 
best authors, to know the best things that have been said on 





* De Vera Sapientia, quoted by Mr. Taylor at p. 101 of his Essay. 
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any subject, this is often put before us as the passport to a 
perfect discipline of mind. It used to be thought that the right 
discipline of the mind was the road to sound and wise cognition 
on all subjects: ‘ The spiritual man judgeth all things.” With 
reference to this point, there is a striking story related of St. 
Anthony. Some learned men from Alexandria who enter- 
tained a great contempt of the saint, on account of his ignorance 
of literature, visited him one day in his cell, to divert them- 
selves at his supposed stupidity. ‘ Anthony said to the philo- 
sophers, ‘ What do you say: which is prior, the mind or letters ? 
And which gave rise to which, mind to letters, or letters to 
mind?’ When they answered that mind was prior, and in- 
vented letters, Anthony replied, ‘He, then, whose mind is in 
health, does not need letters.? This answer struck all who were 
present, as well as the philosophers.” * That is just it: the 
essential thing is for the mind to be in good order. And the 
mind is brought to and kept in health by religion and philo- 
sophy, and only in a quite secondary degree by literature. This 
is an elementary proposition; and not less elementary is the 
truth that the literature of a nation is, in the main, the out- 
come of its history, not its history the outcome of its literature. 
It needs but a few touches to supply, in a sketch of the litera- 
ture, that historical framework which is its necessary setting ; 
but without these touches the sketch is amorphous, and, so to 
speak, without consistency. Mr. Brooke’s “ Primer” is devoid of 
this necessary information. Doubtless the desire to stand well 
with all parties and to make his little book generally accept- 
able was what chiefly prevented him from saying a word, at 
least directly, about the great struggle at the so-called Re- 
formation, and the radical changes then effected. But another 
cause lay probably in an over-estimate of the importance of 
literature. The “ Primer” seems to say, “Some men believe 
this, and some men believe that; and Englishmen have often been 
in violent discord about things that no man can ever be certain 
of; but here I bring you ‘fruit-and-flower pieces’ of imagina- 
- and thought, which you can all equally admire and profit 
y. 

Nevertheless, it must be said that, in spite of the exclusion 
of debateable topics, a certain animus prevails in this little 
book which makes it unsuited for general use. This animus is, 
as might be expected, clerical and Anglican. The tone is very 
different from what it would have been fifty years ago. Catho- 
lics are not called Papists; nor is that stress openly laid on 
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the happy fruits, intellectual and moral, of the release from 
‘ Popery ” which would have been found in a writer of more 
unsophisticated Protestantism. Yet, by a dexterous underhand 
management the writer contrives to leave the impression that 
the “old faith” (p. 73) had had its day, and done its work, and 
that the “new faith” was alone fitted for post-Reformation 
times. We hear a great deal of “ abuses” in the ancient Church 
(pp. 23, 31, 56); of “ reforms required,” and “ reformers” who 
arose to effect them (pp. 29, 49, 57). Rogers is “ the first 
martyr in Queen Mary’s reign” (p. 48); but Southwell was 
only ‘ executed” (p. 73) ; certain Elizabethan poets represent 
“the despairing struggle” of the old faith (p. 73); finally, 
“the Church” is mentioned as having been defended by Hooker 
(p. 66), without the slightest hint that this was a different in- 
stitution from “the Church” mentioned on p. 57 (where the 
expression was last used), although the Thirty-nine Articles 
were between the one and the other. This last equivocation, 
(we use the word in its logical sense) is deplorable, because it 
is so calculated tu confuse the minds of young readers. By 
means of these little incidental touches, an indistinct impression 
is created that the old Church was very bad, and required re- 
form; that these reforms were effected after “martyrs” had 
bled on behalf of them; and that when this process was com- 
plete, “the Church,” now of spotless purity, and with all its 
abuses removed, continued to preside over our national life, and 
has done so ever since. The impression is indistinct, but it is 
sufficient for the writer’s purpose. The clergy of an established 
Protestant Church do not care to make fanatics or enthusiasts. 
By what they do, and what they write, they desire merely to 
create the impression that their system is, upon the whole, the 
best ; that it was originally founded in the interest of morality, 
is compatible with a rational philosophy, and is approved by 
common sense. Vague impressions to this effect are sufficient, 
because custom, social prestige, and the attraction of being on 
the strongest side are powerful advocates, which are already 
and always pleading on behalf of an established Church. Mr. 
Brooke’s “ Primer” is designed with great art to produce such 
impressions. The design, however, is insidious, and deserves to 
be exposed. Better for Catholics that the objurgatory style of 
former times should be maintained, than that in the literary 
teaching given to their children their position should be secretly 
undermined by Anglican writers, who, while professing nothing 
but the most unaccented views and the most omnivorous tolera- 
tion, are really working for establishmentarian ends. 

The “Chauvinism” which makes a people exaggerate the 
worth of its own customs, language, literature, and perform- 
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ances, did not originate with Mr. Brooke; it is not, therefore, 
though far too prominent in these pages, to be made the ground 
of censure. It even admits of argument, that in the intel- 
lectual training of English boys, destined, like their fathers, to 
bear the weight of imperial cares, the inculcation of a very high 
estimate of our own nationality is a wise and patriotic course. 
Such views, as Dr. Newman said, may be “ necessary for our 
position.” But there is another kind of Chauvinism, which is 
an affair of race, not of nation, which is not English, but 
Teutonic, and the growth of which is not in any way to be 
desired. This is the Chauvinism which makes Mr. Brooke say 
(p. 8), “ Otherwise [i.e., after allowing for the influence of the 
British poetry on English literature], we English have nothing 
to do with the old dwellers in our country.” ‘“ We drove these 
Britons, as the Primer of English History will describe, utterly 
away.” 

With great respect for the high authority of “the Primer of 
English History,’ we prefer, in this obscure and difficult 
question, that of Mr. J. M. Kemble, who, in his “ Saxons in 
England,” comes to conclusions quite different from those of 
Mr. Brooke and the “ Primer.” But even if the people of Devon- 
shire, Wiltshire, and other western counties, had not, as they 
undoubtedly have, a large infusion of Celtic blood, is a Cor- 
nishman, pure Celt though he be, not to be accounted an 
Englishman? Long since, the name of Englishman has be- 
come indicative of nationality, not of race. If the nearest 
kinsmen of the original Angles were the truest Englishmen, 
then the present inhabitants of Sleswig, Hanover, and Fries- 
land, would have a better right to the name than our Mont- 
agues, Harcourts, Montgomerys, and hundreds of other repre- 
sentatives of Norman families, to say nothing of the Davys, 
Trelawnys, Tremaines, and other Cornish houses. The same 
crude notion recurs farther on, in the account of the effects of 
the Conquest (p. 19). Mr. Brooke imagines that the fact of 
English and Normans having coalesced after two centuries into 
one people is explained by their consanguinity ; “ the old blood 
prevailed in the end.” Such a view is both false and mis- 
chievous. We will not waste time in considering the precise 
degree of ethnical propinquity in which the Saxons and Angles 
stood to the Danish and Norwegian ancestors of the Normans ; 
it was not so close as Mr. Brooke appears to imagine; but, 
granting that it was ever so close, the importance here attached 
to it is enormously exaggerated. Nearness of race is but one 
element, and not the most powerful, inducing two communities 
of men to sympathy and union. Identity of religion, common 
laws, similarity of government,—these are instrumentalities, 
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especially the first, which have a far stronger fusing power. 
These three conformities, existing between the French and the 
people of Alsace, bound them so closely together, in the course 
of less than two centuries, though the one people was Romano- 
Celtic in race and language, the other Teutonic, that the violent 
disruption has been felt as a scandal and a crime from one end 
of Europe to the other. The English are one people with the 
Welsh, because there is agreement in religion and laws, but 
they are not one with the Irish, because, though the laws are 
the same, the religions differ. Yet, so far as race goes, the 
majority of the English people are as alien from the people of 
Wales as from the people of Ireland. The Poles are near akin 
to the Russians; if, therefore, “ the old blood” were all that 
was necessary to bring about fusion, that consummation ought 
to be nearer in Russian Poland than in Galicia and Posen, the 
provinces which fell, at the partition, to Austria and Prussia. 
Yet it is notorious that the case is just the reverse. Agreement 
in religion and laws makes the Poles of Galicia tolerably con- 
tented under the rule of the Austrian Kaiser; just government, 
and (till lately) an equitable treatment of their religion, makes 
even the Prussian Poles resigned to their lot under the German 
Empire. But the Slavonic Russians cannot gain the goodwill 
of the Slavonic Poles, partly because the government is de- 
spotic, but chiefly because the religions of the two peoples,— 
Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic,—are, in their practical 
working, irreconcilable. 

Again (p. 19), “We absorbed the Normans.” The fact is 
not so certain. It is worth any one’s while to look carefully at 
Hayter’s great picture of the first reformed House of Commons, 
in the South Kensington Museum, and note how Norman a 
large proportion of the heads are. The round heads and more 
commonplace cast of features which the Saxons and Angles 
(in common with other Low German tribes) may be presumed 
to have had, are in this picture quite in a minority. This looks 
more like the Normans annexing and ruling over the Angles 
than the Angles “ absorbing ” the Normans. 

Even if these defects,—clerical bias and Chauvinism,—had 
no existence, the book ought not to aspire to the large cir- 
culation which it is understood to have reached, nor ought 
Mr. Green, the cloquent writer of a recent “ History of the 
English People,” to give it the sanction of his name, while it is 
deformed by the numerous errors, a portion of which we 
shall now point out. In a large work mistakes will creep 
in: humanum est errare: but in a primer, whether it be of 
grammar, or of history, or of literature, it may fairly be re- 
quired that there should be no errors, or, at least, that they 
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should be extremely few and unimportant. Mr. Brooke will, 
we are sure, be thankful to us for giving him the opportunity 
of making the corrections in his book which the following 
analysis shows to be necessary :— 

P. 9.—* Wigu wintrum geong.” Mr. Brooke has made 
rather a serious slip in his “ old English,” in the brief specimen 
of it here given. The word should be, of course, “ wiga,” 
meaning a warrior,—like “ hunta,”’ a hunter; “ wealda,” a 
ruler, &c. 

P. 10. “ Beowulf was brought into our land,” &c. In this 
account of Beowulf there are many mistakes, and many over- 
confident assertions, but it would be tiresome to the reader 
to enter upon a discussion which, however exhaustive, must 
still, owing to the paucity of records and other causes, leave so 
much in obscurity. 

P. 15. Byrhtnoth (whom Mr. Brooke calls Brihtnoth), the 
hero of the unfinished poem on the battle of Maldon, was no 
more “an ealdorman of Northumbria” than Beowulf was a 
Northumbrian poem. He was, as might be inferred from the 
locality of the battle in which he fell, an ealdorman of Essex. 

P. 20. Causes are here assigned to account for the gradual 
rise into prominence of the English tongue, but no notice is 
taken of the loss of Normandy, which was the most potent 
cause of all. 

P. 23. “From the time of Henry I. another class of men 
arose, who wrote, not in scattered monasteries, but in the court. 
Living at the centre of political life, their histories were written 
in a philosophic spirit. . . . They begin with William of Mal- 
mesbury, whose book ends in 1142, and die out after Matthew 
Paris, 1235-1273.” This conception of the position of the 
Latin chroniclers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is 
entirely erroneous. William of Malmesbury lived and wrote 
in his monastery at that place. Matthew Paris, so far as our 
imperfect acquaintance with his career enables us to judge, was 
no less a fixture at St. Alban’s. Of Florence of Worcester, 
Eadmer, Simeon of Durham, and other monks the same thing 
holds good. Henry of Huntingdon, being an archdeacon and 
a secular, had more to do with the public life of his time, but 
it would be quite untrue to say of him that he wrote “in the 
court.” This could indeed be said of Walter Map, but he was 
not a chronicler, and is therefore excluded from the class of 
persons of whom Mr. Brooke is speaking. 

Matthew Paris did not die in 1273, but in 1259. 

Several mistakes of minor importance occur in this chapter 
before we come to Chaucer; e.g. it is said (p. 24), that the 
Historia Britonum” of Geoffrey of Monmouth was translated 
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from a “ Welsh book”; whereas, if Geoffrey’s story be true at 
all, he translated it from a Breton book; Layamon’s ‘ Engle ” 
(p. 25) is rendered “ England” instead of “ Englishmen” ; 
alliteration (p. 26) is said to be the metre of the “ Brut,” “ with 
a few rare rimes,” whereas not twenty consecutive lines occur 
in the poem without a rhyming couplet; the romance of “ King 
Horn” is said (p. 26) to have been “translated from the 
French,” as if there were no doubt about the matter; but the 
better opinion is that the English poem is of native origin. 

To describe (p. 27) the “ Roman de la Rose” as “ the last 
and crowning effort of French romance,” is to misconceive its 
character. The “ Roman” did not close an old, but usher in a 
new era. It is a great work of allegory and personification, 
and inaugurated a literary style which affected the poets of all 
nations down to the Renaissance, and in some countries much 
later. 

The treatment of Chaucer’s poetry, and of his character, is 
excellent, and leaves hardly anything to be desired. The 
chapter that follows has many inaccuracies and blunders; and 
although some of these are of small importance, it must be 
repeated that a primer of literature, especially one which gives 
no extracts from authors, and therefore leaves its readers wholly 
dependent on itself, both for facts and judgments, ought to be 
written and revised so carefully as to be free from mistakes. 
Among the errors noted, including two or three belonging to 
the previous chapter, are the following :— 

P. 36. Chaucer is said to have written during the last ten years 
of his life, (the positiveness of the assertion is without warrant, 
but let that pass), ‘ five more tales, the Canon’s, Yeoman’s, 
Manciple’s, Monk’s, and Parsone’s.” There is no Yeoman’s 
Tale. Evidently the writer meant “the Canon’s Yeoman’s” 
tale, but then how came he to speak of five tales? By a similar 
mistake, in the same page, the Nun ” and the “ Priest” are 
spoken of as separate story-tellers; of course we should read 
“the Nun’s Priest.” 

On pp. 40 and 42 are two mistakes of slight importance, one 
relating to the number of prose tales written by Chaucer, the 
other to the date of Lydgate’s works. He “ wrote nothing of 
importance,” says Mr. Brooke, “ till Henry VI.’s reign.” This is 
a mistake ; Lydgate’s “ Troy-book,” which was finished in 1420, 
was commenced many years before, in the reign of Henry IV. 

P. 43. “The ‘Troye Book’ is a version from the French of 
the prose romance of Guido della Colonna, a Sicilian poet, if 
the book be not in truth originally French.” This sentence is 
full of mistakes. Guido’s “ Historia Trojana,” on which Lydgate 
founded his “ Troye-book,” was not in French but in Latin. No 
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one before Mr. Stopford Brooke ever thought of speaking of it 
as a “romance,” except in the sense that it is mainly a work 
of fiction. Guido certainly wrote some Italian poems, but he 
is properly described as a civilian or jurist, not as a “ poet.” 
The last clause is a puzzle: which book is conjectured to have 
been “originally French”? Guido’s or Lydgate’s? Some 
vague reference to the Troy-book of Benoit de Ste. More is 
probably intended, but from expressions so loose nothing certain 
can be inferred. 

A few mistakes of minor importance may be dismissed with 
the briefest notice. John Shirley (p. 43) was not a con- 
temporary of Chaucer; the “ Game and Play of the Chesse,” 
(p. 45) was not the “ first book printed in this country,” for it 
was printed at Bruges; the name of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
famous book (p. 46) is not “ Morte d’ Arthur,” that being 
merely the heading of one of the twelve books which it con- 
tains. It is an exaggeration to say (p. 46) that “Caxton did 
little or nothing for classical learning.” Besides the version of 
the ASneid from the French mentioned by Mr. Brooke, he pub- 
lished translations of Cicero de Senectute and de Amicitia, and 
of the work called Cato’s Morals, as well as Chaucer’s version 
of Boethius’s ““DeConsolatione.” This is not much; but consider- 
ing that Caxton had no wealthy institution to back him, but 
was obliged to consider, before printing a book, whether the 
edition would sell, it is as much as could have been reasonably 
expected. 

But there are more serious blemishes,—faults of taste or 
moral perception. At p. 88 we are told (the italics are our 
own),—“ The holiday excursions of the time were the pil- 
grimages, and the most famous and the pleasantest pilgri- 
mage to go, especially for Londoners, was the three or four 
days’ journey ¢o see the shrine of St. Thomas at Canter- 
bury.” Did the book contain much more of this kind,— 
were it not on the contrary written upon the whole in a 
very different spirit, we should be forced to say that such 
a sentence labelled its author with shallowness of mind and 
vulgarity of tone. But Mr. Brooke, both in other things that 
he has written, and in other parts of this primer, has shown 
that no such censure could justly be applied to him. His good 
genius deserted him for the moment; he was imagining the 
tenants of a monster excursion-train rushing to the book-stalls 
to buy the “ Primer,” and he thought he would requite them by 
a harmless compliment. He will think the sentence over, and 
confess that only the very faintest resemblance is discernible 
between a modern “ Herne-Bay excursionist,’ and one of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims. He will remember that the pilgrims did 
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not go “to see the shrine,” as the modern excursionist would 
do,—but— 
“ The holy blissful martyr for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke.” 


And if he cares to turn to the opening of the Storie of Thebes 
he will find that Lydgate too, who was certainly no ascetic and 
no devotee, when he describes himself as visiting the shrine, 
does not say that he went “ to see” it, but— 


“ The holy sainct plainly to visite 
After my sickenesse, vowes to acquite.” 


We are not here concerned to defend pilgrimages, nor to 
deny that as anciently conducted they were liable to abuse ; 
we have at present nothing to say on the subject. But we do 
say, that any author who seriously likens the mere animal 
exhilaration and trivial curiosity of a cheap tripper or a 
Cook’s excursionist to the motives and feelings which actuated 
the Canterbury pilgrims, betrays a fatal ignorance both of his 
own age and of Chaucer’s. 

It is painful, as a matter of taste, to find Chaucer compared 
to his disadvantage with the coarse and brutal Sir David Lynd- 
say, apparently for no other reason than because the latter was 
a “reformer.” Chaucer, we are told (p. 56) “ loved the Court 
more than the commonweal,” while Lyndsay “is absorbed in 
the evils and sorrows of the people, in the desire to reform the 
abuses of the Church, the Court, &c., &c.”’ 

No one who knew what Skelton really was, could say (p. 57) 
that “ poetry was,” under him “an instrument of reform.” 
Does Mr. Brooke mean, reform of morals? An incontinent 
priest was surely not a suitable “instrument” for that. Or 
does he mean, reform of doctrine? But Skelton, so far as is 
known, never assailed a single Catholic doctrine in his life. 

P. 58. “The new impulse thus given to poetry was all but 
arrested by the bigotry that prevailed during the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary.” So far as the reign of Mary is con- 
cerned, this has long been known to be untrue. Literature in 
many forms, but especially poetry, flourished in her time, and 
was held in honour. It is remarked by Warton (Hist. of 
English Poetry, iv., 177) that, “ when we turn our eyes from 
[this reign’s] political evils to the objects which its literary 
history presents, a fair and flourishing scene appears.” With 
respect to poetry, this is easily proved. In 1554 was published 
a sumptuous edition of Gower’s Confessio Amantis. In 1555 
the first correct edition of Lydgate’s Troy-book was printed in 
a fine folio by Braham; Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure appeared 
the same year ; and an Oxford scholar caused Chaucer’s bones 
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to be deposited in a new tomb in Poet’s Corner, erected at his 
own cost, and inscribed with a new epitaph. In 1557 Tusser’s 
Hundreth good Pointes of Husbandrie first appeared, and 
Sackville formed the plan of the Mirror for Magistrates, and 
probably wrote the “Induction.” But what makes this year 
really memorable in our literary history is the appearance 
from the press of Tottell of Songes and Sonnettes, a little 
volume containing the poems of Surrey and Wyatt, then first 
printed, those of Nicholas Grimoald, and others by unknown 
authors. In 1558 Phaier dedicated to the queen his version of 
seven books of the Aneid, and a fine edition of Lydgate’s Falls 
of Princes was brought out. From this enumeration, which 
might be extended, the reader may judge of the accuracy of 
Mr. Brooke’s statement as to the condition of poetry under 
Mary. 

P. 65. Of Sidney’s Arcadia, Mr. Brooke says that “ the first 
two books and part of the third alone were written by ” Sidney. 
Surely Mr. Brooke must have been thinking of some other 
work. The Arcadia, as left by Sidney, was in five books; a 
sixth, written by “ R. B., of Lincoln’s Inn,” appeared in 1633. 

The chapter on the Elizabethan literature is the best part of 
the book, being evidently the fruit of special and ardent study. 
In the next chapter the poetry of Milton is excellently treated. 
The account of his prose works is scarcely adequate, either to 
their merits or demerits, and is, in one or two points, inaccurate, 
In the notice of Dryden, the Anglican and clerical bias comes 
up again. In the first place, when we think of his dramas and 
of his famous Ode, it is evidently untrue to say that he “ left 
the passions aside ” (p. 110), and turned away from “ the sub- 
ject of man as influenced by the passions.” ‘ It was, perhaps, 
poverty,” says Mr. Brooke (p. 113), “that drove him on the 
accession of James II. to change his religion,” quietly ignoring 
all that Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Bell have written on the sub- 
ject. The scornful parallel which it is attempted to draw 
between the Religio Laicit and the Hind and Panther, this 
last being “as fine a model of clear reasoning in behalf of the 
milk-white hind of the Church of Rome, as the /eligio Laici was 
in behalf of the Church of England,” breaks down for this reason, 
—that the Religio Laici was not written, as Mr. Brooke says, 
to “ defend and state the argument for the Church of England,” 
but was a meditation suggested by reading a tr anslation of 
Pére Simon’s “ Critical History of the Old Testament.” A 
similar indication of imperfect acquaintance with Dryden’s 
works occurs a few lines further on. The merits of Dryden’s 
“fables and translations,” we are told, do not make us forget 
“their lack of that skill in arranging a story which comes 
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from imaginative feeling.” Mr. Brooke evidently thinks that 
the “fables” were original poems, and that they differ from 
the “translations ;” otherwise he could never have imputed 
their inartistic arrangement as a fault to Dryden; if it exists, 
that lack of skill is attributable to Chaucer and Boccaccio, not 
to their translator. At p. 114 we read that ‘ Dryden’s treat- 
ment of the emotions is always brutal”! This of the creator 
of the characters of Dorax and Almahide, and the writer of the 
“* Lady’s Song,” and those pathetic passages in the Hind and 
Panther, where he speaks of his own past career ! 

In the remaining chapters we find little occasion for special 
comment. They are rather too viewy and generalizing, but 
when the essence of some twenty authors has to be compressed 
into one page, this inconvenience is not easily avoided. Large 
generalizations, in a subject like literature, are always open to 
an enstasis: but so long as they are judiciously framed and 
fairly tenable, there is no harm done. The notice of Pope is 
only so far unsatisfactory that it leaves out of sight the extra- 
ordinary elevation and distinction of his intellect. It would, 
perhaps, be an improvement if no attempt were made to 
describe the various philosophical systems. Young scholars of 
the age for which the “ Primer” is intended really derive no 
ideas from being told that Locke traced “all knowledge to 
experience” (p.117.) So far as they would learn anything 
about philosophy from this book, they would receive the im- 
pression (p. 117) that the great and trustworthy teachers were 
Bacon and Locke. From the Anglican stand-point this may 
be satisfactory ; but neither Catholics, nor even Scotch Presby- 
terians would wish their children to grow up with such an im- 
pression. The notices of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, 
show Mr. Brooke’s powers in the most favourable light. As a 
critic he is always interesting, even when not convincing; it is 
as an historian that his work is least satisfactory. When the 
mistakes are corrected, his * Primer” will be an excellent first 
book for young persons belonging to the Church of England, 
but for the reasons already given it is ill-adapted for general 
use, 
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TILLIAM of Orange had always inclined to a French, 
rather than an English alliance for the new state of 
which he was for a few years the autocrat. His reason for this 
preference, as Mr. Motley supposes, was, that while a large part 
of France was Calvinistic, and might at any time triumph over 
the Catholic remainder, in England the Calvinists were per- 
secuted unless they professed to belong to the Established 
Church. Although Mr. Motley’s later works are decidedly 
less bitter in their bias against individuals than the “ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” they abound in the same kind of violent 
and unfounded charges against the Church in general. He 
observes indeed that Queen Elizabeth “ had no idea of religious 
liberty,” and speaks satirically of her willingness to be bribed 
into winking at nonconformity ; but he sees the rival persecu- 
tions of Catholics and Protestants in his usual false light. He 
represents all the punishments inflicted on English Catholics 
for their faith as the reward of treason and of intent to murder, 
apparently ignorant that a large percentage of the martyrs were 
offered their lives on condition of apostasy, and that almost all 
the priests who came to England to brave a cruel death, came 
with no political purpose at all, but simply to provide their 
countrymen with the sacraments. 

“There was no doubt,” he says, “ that the Seminary priests 
—seedlings transplanted from foreign nurseries, which were as 
watered gardens for the growth of treason—were a perpetually- 
organized band of conspirators and assassins, with whom it was 
hardly an act of excessive barbarity to deal in somewhat 
summary fashion.” These expressions strike us as hardly 
suited to the character of Edmund Campion, Ralph Bryant, 
Edmund Jenings, and the rest of that noble army of martyrs, 
many of whom prayed for Elizabeth with their dying breath. 

Indeed, the historian’s assertion is hardly worth combating. 
It is much like what logicians call an “ universal,” and a few 
instances quoted against it are sufficient to prove the fallacy 
of the premises. But starting from his own assumption he 
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goes on to show that it was much more excusable to persecute 
Catholics than dissenters: ‘It was not so easy,” he says, “ to 
defend or even comprehend the banishment of those who 
without conspiring against the Queen’s life or throne, desired 
to see the Church of England reformed according to the 
Church of Geneva.” 

The fact that the established religion in England was in the 
habit of chasing away with anathemas all who wanted to give 
their own sect a separate name, probably was one reason why 
William of Orange always hankered after the French alliance, 
though it had already produced the treason of Alengon and the 
“French fury.” It must also be rem2mbered, as Cardinal 
Bentivoglio remarks, that the Principality of Orange lay in the 
heart of France, a fact which would not be put out of the 
calculations of so egotistical a politician as William. His 
friend, St. Aldegonde, speaking in the States-General, once 
made use of the whimsical argument that “the Dukes of 
Burgundy were of the French royal stock, and, since fortune 
presented them again with a new prince of the same blood, 
why should they not eagerly embrace the occasion of receiving 
him?” A rather misplaced eagerness, it would appear, after 
the Netherlands had come to so desperate a rupture with 
the Burgundian House. On the other hand, there was a large 
party which considered the consolidated state of England, and 
the “ masculine spirit” of its Queen, to be strong arguments in 
favour of an English protectorate, for more than a protectorate 
they never practically desired, though nominally they might 
offer a sovereignty. 

William’s French leanings were naturally inherited by his 
son Maurice, who was supported by St. Aldegonde, John of 
Olden, Barneveld, and the aristocratic party generally. In 
point of fact, however, it mattered little which power was the 
chosen of the Netherlanders. It was the fate of their crown, 
or rather of the cluster of coronets, the prerogatives of which 
were so jealously hedged about, to go begging; neither France 
nor England would have them. Nobody wanted to rule a 
people who had cast off one allegiance and might cast off 
another. Nobody wanted to protect them except as a cautious 
experiment which was to be left off as soon as it showed signs 
of becoming dangerous or expensive. The French alliance was 
a direct failure, and it cannot be said that the English one 
which followed it succeeded much better. 

Early in 1585 the sovereignty of the Netherlands was offered 
to Henry ITi., and declined for him by Catherine de Medici. 
She only played with the proposal because she hoped to terrify 
Philip into admitting her fantastic claims on the Portuguese 
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crown. But Philip was too old a politician to be so terrified. 
He knew that the French intriguers had too many irons in the 
fire to heat any of them well. The Netherland farce, the 
acquisition of Portugal, and an invasion of England all entered 
into Catherine’s schemes, and it was pretty certain that these 
various objects would neutralize each other. There was no 
such thing as a bold policy in the sixteenth century, and there 
is no such thing as an unseifish policy in any century, nor is it 
in the nature of politics that there should be; but Catherine 
and her family would have prospered better if she had been a 
little bolder and less completely self-secking. Even to take 
up the cause of the Netherlanders might have prevented the 
triumph of the League. An alliance between France and the 
Dutch Huguenots would not have been for the advantage of 
catholicity, but that was really a matter of indifference to 
Catherine. She had chosen the worldly line, though she did 
not prosper in it like Elizabeth. 

The “ Englishwoman,” however, was not much more sincere 
than the Florentine towards the mendicant Netherlanders, 
who took their crown to her on its rejection by Henry III. A 
heroic foreign policy was almost impossible to Elizabeth, on 
account of the exigencies of her situation, and quite impossible, 
because of her natural tendency to take a middle course. She 
liked to play at snapdragon with dangers; nothing more, 
She was doing all she could to annoy Philip, except actually 
assuming the sovereignty of Philip’s rebellious dependencies, 
Her corsairs were intercepting his treasure-ships; her “ quips, 
and cranks, and wreathed smiles,” were encouraging the Nether- 
landers enough to prevent their exercising self-reliance, but not 
enough to render them efficient aid. She never liked them. 
She knew that if she espoused their cause she could not rea- 
sonably complain of Philip’s espousing that of her Irish rebels, 
as indeed he had already done to a slight extent, and had given 
her officers an opportunity of massacreing eight hundred of his 
subjects at Smerwick. In the end she formed a close alliance 
with the Dutch, but in such a way as to produce little good to 
them and little glory to herself. 

While pompous Netherland envoys were uttering rhetorical 
speeches at foreign courts, and kneeling before sovereigns with 
vague hopes of making a good bargain, the noblest cities of 
disobedient Belgium were invested, and the most famous siege 
of that era of sieges was carried on by Alexander Farnese. He 
was in truth the most important factor in the sum, for he was 
working while others were haggling and procrastinating, and 
he worked with the aid of, perhaps, as great a genius as 
a general ever possessed. For the wonderful successes of Far- 
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nese were achieved under immense difficulties. He felt the 
pressure of Philip’s parsimony more acutely than any of his 
predecessors, while he was expected to do what would have 
been difficult if he had enjoyed every advantage. And he 
did it. His starving, barefooted army conquered one after 
another the rebellious cities of Flanders. His soldiers seemed 
as invincible physically as their commander morally. No dis- 
aster or difficulty daunted the Duke of Parma, and the taking 
of Antwerp, in 1585, was the centre-piece of his achievements. 
Yet, persevering as he was, he felt keenly the hardships to which 
Philip doomed his soldiers. ‘ They must have food,” he wrote 
piteously to his uncle. But whenever the king dispatched 
some relief to his miserable yet triumphant army, a part was 
always diverted to the Duke of Guise on the way. 

The cause of Guise was indeed the cause of French catho- 
licity, and it was the League which secured the victory of the 
Church in France, and made it impossible for any prince to be 
king of France who was not a Catholic. It was also a neces- 
sity to Philip to subsidize Guise, because the triumph of the 
French Huguenots would have made his own struggle in the 
Netherlands a hopeless one. It was, therefore, an unavoidable 
evil that so much of the supplies needed by Parma should go to 
the chieftain of the League. Philip’s French subsidies were no 
extravagance, but it was inexcusable that he should have been 
building and embellishing his Escorial, at immense expense, 
throughout those years when his soldiers were starving and his 
generals trying to work miracles in the Netherlands. 

While Antwerp was falling, Elizabeth and the States were 
amusing each other with negotiations. She did not mean to be 
their sovereign, but she did mean to keep the alliance alive for 
the present, though not without views towards a possible peace 
with Spain, which she had much more at heart than the well- 
being of the Netherlanders. However, she determined to go 
on annoying Philip a little longer, and in December, 1585, she 
sent six thousand men to the Netherlands, under the command 
of the Earl of Leicester, receiving Brill and Flushing as 
guarantees. 

Mr. Motley is very capricious in his treatment of Leicester’s 
character. He is inclined to judge him favourably as a 
Protestant and leader of Calvinists, probably discrediting 
Strada’s assertion, quoted by Jebb, that Leicester had at one 
time practised with the Spanish Ambassador, and engaged to 
restore the Catholic religion in England if the King of Spain 
would bring about his marriage with Elizabeth. On the other 
hand, the historian is influenced against Leicester by the kind of 
feud which arose between the Earl and the Nassau family. To 
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oppose the Nassaus is always a crying offence with Mr. Motley, 
and he, therefore, lets fiy some of his most stinging shafts of 
satire against “ great Leicester,” than whom no smaller man was 
ever placed in a position of trust and responsibility. But he 
tries hard to whitewash his moral character, apparently because 
Father Persons attacked it, and even goes to the length of call- 
ing him a nobleman of exemplary conversation. He tries to 
clear him of the guilt of Amy Robsart’s murder, which certainly 
has never been proved against him, though his own chaplain, 
Dr. Babington, did commit the lapsus lingue of calling her 
“ foully murdered,” when preaching her funeral sermon. But 
setting aside this charge, and the numerous accusations of 
poisoning brought against the Earl, we think it is rather 
stretching a point to call his conversation exemplary. As to 
his vanity, it equalled that of the Queen; but he had one very 
good quality in common with Farnese, he compassionated the 
miseries of his soldiers, and did his best to make up for the 
ruthless parsimony of his sovereign. 

If either monarch at this time had been generous, that 
monarch would have been triumphant, at least for a time. 
But as things went, it became merely a question whether the 
people of the Netherlands would be pillaged by the unpaid 
soldiers of the King of Spain or of the Queen of England. 

Leicester’s position was a difficult ove, placed as he was 
between the fires of the jealous Queen and the jealous States. 
These last impracticable powers were diminished in number by 
Parma’s reduction of Brussels, Mechlin, Antwerp, Ghent, and 
other cities under the Spanish yoke. But the representatives 
of free Holland were as blundering as they were uncompromising. 
In the first burst of their Anglo-mania they made Leicester 
Governor-General and Stadholder, and though the Queen had 
forbidden his acceptance of this office, the temptation was too 
strong for his vanity, especially as he was conscious that he 
knew how to manage her Majesty, and how to touch her heart 
by imploring pity for her “ poor eyes!” Elizabeth was fierce 
enough at first, when she learned how flagrantly her commands 
had been disregarded by one whom “she had raised out of the 
dust ;”” and, on the other hand, the Dutchmen were not slow in 
showing him what was meant by that passage of the placard 
which proclaimed his authority, whereby they reserved the laws 
and privileges of the provinces. They were the more inclined 
to browbeat him because he was half-disowned by the Queen, 
and because it was whispered that a slight negotiation was being 
carried on between the English court and Parma through the 
unacknowledged medium of two merchants, Grafigui and De Loo. 
While matters were in this anomalous condition,— only another 
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phase of the anomalies which had constantly occurred since 
the beginning of the rebellion,—the war went on without much 
gain to either side, for the acquisition of so many gentlemen of 
the highest blood and spirit in England, seems to have almost 
equalized the Dutch with Parma for a time. Of themselves, 
they had never been able to oppose his progress; and if Philip 
had provided him with the sinews of war he would have con- 
quered the rebellious provinces before England came to their 
aid. 

Nevertheless, what with Leicester’s inferiority, and the well- 
known treason of York and Stanley, the Duke began to make 
head again, and the States-General, meeting early in 1587, 
expressed great dissatisfaction with their English allies. It was 
notably impossible to please the States, and as Leicester was at 
that time taking a holiday in England, and giving the Queen 
his advice about the murder of Mary of Scotland, they seized 
their opportunity, and made some alterations in his arrange- 
ments; and Elizabeth, who bad been angry at his elevation, 
was now equally angry at this resistance to his authority. 
Leicester’s attitude towards the Netherlanders was altogether 
absurd and inconvenient. The Nassaus always disliked him as 
a rival claimant of the authority which William the Silent had 
won for their house; the Deputies regarded him as an undoubted 
infringer of those incomprehensible privileges of theirs, which 
seemed like delicate things sure to be trodden on by every one 
who tried to govern the Netherlands. The Nassaus and the 
States were supported by the upper classes generally, so Leicester 
took up the democratic principle, and affected to shelve the 
Deputies in favour of those who had elected them, and to hold 
his government immediately from the people, though it had 
been given to him through the States. His position was hardly 
a logical one, but he was supported by the Calvinist ministers, 
and in justice to Mr. Motley, we must add that he gives the 
reason as follows :—‘ They found it convenient, through such a 
theory, and by Leicester’s power, to banish Papists, exercise 
intolerance in matters of religion, sequestrate for their own 
private uses the property of the Catholic Church, and obtain for 
their own a political power which was repugnant to the more 
liberal ideas of the Barneveld party.” Leicester’s flatterers 
proclaimed him the idol of the people, while Lord Buckhurst, a 
frank and honest Englishman, whom Elizabeth had sent over to 
arrange matters, made use of Leicester’s absence to bridge over 
the chasm which had opened between the Deputies and the 
Queen’s lieutenant, and as he was obliged to imply that 
Leicester had faults, the result to himself was that he incurred 
the hatred of that nobleman and the displeasure of Elizabeth. 
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Before Leicester returned to Holland, Mary’s execution had 
taken place. Mr. Motley censures Elizabeth for her attempts 
to procure the assassination of her rival, though he takes 
it for granted that Mary had murdered her husband. The 
“United Netherlands ” was published before Mr. Hosack’s 
splendid vindication of Mary’s innocence; but at least there 
were no stronger proofs of Darnley’s murder by her connivance 
than of the murder of Amy Robsart by that of Robert Dudley. 

It is astonishing that Elizabeth, after thus defying Catholic 
Europe, should have imagined that Alexander Farnese had 
sincere intentions in the peace negotiations which he kept 
dragging on, first through unofficial agents, then in his own 
person, with the Queen’s commissioners. In July, 1587, 
Leicester had returned to his government at the Queen’s 
desire. Sluys was falling, and Leicester made an effort to 
relieve it, but retreated on the approach of his antagonist. 
Sluys fell; nevertheless the Earl was not without his gratifica- 
tions, for Buckhurst, returning home, was imprisoned at his 
representation, while Sir John Norris, the best soldier in 
Elizabeth’s service, but one little loved by Leicester, was 
forbidden her Majesty’s presence. It is impossible to say how 
much greater a-sovereign Elizabeth would have been without 
her infatuation for Leicester. 

The Queen was perfectly sincere in her desire to make peace 
with Spain, but towards her Netherland allies her conduct was 
so unscrupulous that we think Mr. Motley might have spared 
his comparisons of her honesty with Parma’s dissimulation ; 
and as to Leicester, he even suggested that she might use the 
island of Walcheren profitably in making a bargain with the 
king, if she could obtain possession of it.* Parma’s dissimula- 
tion was certainly much cleverer than Elizabeth’s, for English 
duplicity is notoriously ill-managed. It was a pity that a 
prince and commander of such transcendent genius, and with a 
character which so often bloomed out into acts of generosity 
and courtesy, should have dragged his boasted honour in the 
dust as Alexander did, while making time for his uncle’s pro- 
crastinations by deceiving Elizabeth and her ministers. Con- 
sidering how badly the Invincible Armada turned out, Philip 
and Parma would, perhaps, have gained more if they had 
negotiated with her in good faith. Leicester himself, towards 
the close of 1587, began to doubt the advisability of making a 
peace, to which his friend Walsingham was consistently op- 
posed. But Leicester’s own conduct nearly put an end to the 
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defensive alliance between England and Holland. An attempt 
on the part of his Calvinist partisans to place Leyden in the 
hands of their austere champion gave the coup-de-grdce to his 
administration. Holland pronounced him no better than an 
Anjou, the Queen was displeased at the attitude of Holland, 
and Leicester himself disliked the Netherlanders not one whit 
less than other governors did who had dealt with them before 
him, and when recalled by Elizabeth at the end of 1587, he 
departed with much the same feelings of relief that Requesens 
would have experienced if he had lived to leave his government. 
He heartily prayed for “a wind to blow him shortly from them 
all,’ and when happily landed at Margate he exclaimed, 
“These legs of mine shall never go again into Holland. Let 
the States get others to serve their mercenary turn, for me 
they shall not have!” It was the habit of the Netherlands to 
raise great expectations in those who were sent to rule them. 
Governors, especially, who came at the request of the country, 
finding themselves received with unimaginable banquetings, 
intricate allegories, and sugar-castles, which they were supposed 
to defend to the uttermost, naturally expected that they were 
to have more or less their own way, and when they found their 
action hampered at every turn by the States, and that their 
authority was to be strictly limited to the sugar-castles, they 
naturally grew discontented. The exaltation of Leicester, like 
that of Matthias and of Anjou, was one of the many absurd 
episodes in the history of the Netherlands revolt. 

Throughout the earlier months of 1588 the peace negotiations 
went on with zest, though all Europe knew that ships were 
being built in Philip’s dockyards, and the pick of his troops 
concentrated in Flanders. Alexander felt that it would be 
difficult to keep up the ball till his uncle was actually ready for 
the great attempt, but he succeeded so far that Elizabeth’s 
land forces were wholly unequal to encountering an invading 
army when the blow fell. Parma, whose forethought extended 
to everything, would have had the Armada set out in the 
previous autumn, in order that the invaders might find the 
corn housed and the ground sown for the next year, and before 
suspicion had breathed upon his interchange of affectionate 
compliments with the Queen. Long delays, he thought, must 
infallibly lead to discovery. But the trustfulness of Elizabeth 
and of Burghley exceeded Parma’s wildest hopes. Their belief 
in him was hardly shaken in the very summer of 1588, when he 
had made all the preparations for his own share in the invasion, 
and the approaching attempt was the talk of Europe. 

Mr. Motley goes at some length into the question whether, 
if Parma had effected a landing, he would have reached London, 
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and decides that he certainly would. And, indeed, never was 
the “streak of silver sea” more completely England’s only 
safeguard than then, when her non-maritime defenders were 
but a handful of raw recruits. The army of which Leicester 
was captain-general was small in numbers, neither trained 
equipped, nor provided with a commissariat. On the very 6th 
of August, when the Armada was already in Calais roads, 
Leicester wrote to the Queen: “So soon as your army is 
assembled, let them by-and-by be exercised, every man to know 
his weapon.” 

Had the Spaniards landed they would assuredly have obtained 
no lasting footing in this country, though they must have 
swept before them troops so raw and unready as those whom, a 
little later on, Elizabeth harangued at Tilbury. However, they 
did not land. Already the English showed themselves to be 
the rulers of the sea, and deposed from their sovereignty a race 
who never were fitted for it, however much their king might 
style himself “‘ Lord of the Ocean ” in treaties and protocols. 
His Armada was swept out of existence. With its ruin began 
the decline of Spain. 

Notwithstanding the calmness with which Philip received 
the news of this greatest of disasters, it had a marked effect 
upon him. His health broke down as it had never done before. 
He talked of other expeditions against Engiand, but he felt 
that the gorgeous dream of gilded prows and turrets floating 
forth to conquer which had passed by would never be anything 
but adream again. Thenceforth he shrank more into himself ; 
he ceased to talk of his affairs to his old confidant, Cardinal 
Granvella. It seemed possible that he might never conquer 
England, nor even that turbulent fragment of England which 
infested the high seas under the name of Francis Drake and his 
crew; but at least he would have France. His daughter Isabel 
was the direct heir of the Valois, and the Salic law was all a 
mistake. He could at least make some of the Leaguers think 
so by marrying her to a prince of the League. Whether he 
could impress the desirability of a Spanish sovereign on the 
French nation in general remained to be seen. Meanwhile the 
aid which he gave to the League indirectly conferred a benefit on 
France ; but it served the cause of the Dutch Calvinists in one 
way even while it injured them in anotlicr. 


The sixteenth century was now in extreme old age. The 
power of Spain, after towering above Europe for a hundred 
years, was already declining, and very little later was actually 
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dead, though, like the corpse of Solyman the Magnificent, it 
continued to be carried in a gorgeous litter, which deceived 
friend and foe into rendering it the homage due to the living. 
Spanish greatness had always been purely military, and Alex- 
ander Farnese was now the sole pillar on which it rested. 
Philip lived long enough to throw that pillar down. 

In the year 1590 the Dutch war was a time-honoured insti- 
tution; and we cannot understand its later events without 
placing ourselves in the position of the Netherlanders of that 
date. We shall then see how pucrile was Philip’s unchanging 
hope that they would “return to his embrace” on his own 
terms. Their youths and maidens had never known peace, and 
had: been brought up to regard war with Spain as the chief 
object and solace of a Netherlander’s life. Their maturer 
rebels were not likely, now that they distinctly had the advan- 
tage, to give up all they had gained in a struggle begun with no 
advantage at all. One by one events had gone in their favour. 
They had lost battles, and yet had gained their independence ; 
they had lost towns, but they traded all over the world 
from the towns which they still kept. They had possessed no 
military leader worthy of the name; now a general of the first 
class was growing up among them. They were reaping the 


benefit of Spain’s turning-point, and though made sport of by 
the selfishness of England and France, they could live in the 
calm space formed by the conflicting jealousies of these two 
enemies of Spain. 


The year 1590 was a memorable one to the Republic as that 
in which Maurice of Nassau took the field. The Dutch now 
had a general who was one of themselves, not a Casimir, nor a 
Hohenlohe, nor a Leicester, nor even a Norris; for, though 
hardly Dutch in blood, Maurice was, par excellence, a Dutch 
general. There had been great leaders and captains of the 
Orange house before, his collateral relatives, such as “le bon 
Prince d’Oranges,” who signalized his goodness by sacking 
Rome, but they were not Dutchmen, as Maurice essentially 
was. Ilis genius was cool, calculating, and practical ; his tactics, 
which he invented rather than learned, were entirely adapted 
to the features of his country, and utilized its peculiarities in a 
way which had never occurred to his blundering predecessors 
in this war. He was not dashing or ardent, even in the first 
years of his generalship; but he was keen, perspicacious, 
prompt, and original. No event more productive of glory 
could have occurred to the Netherlanders than the emergence 
from his self-chosen schoolroom of that blonde boy with inoffen- 
sive blue eyes, and fair hair cut in a fringe across his forehead. 
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But even the rare original talent of Maurice might not have 
availed much against the genius of Farnese, if it had not con- 
stantly occurred to Philip II. that such a clever man as his 
nephew ought to be in two places at once: he ought to win 
a new kingdom in France, as well as reconquer an old one in 
the Netherlands. The League had long been a heavy item in 
Philip’s expenditure, and a thorn in the side of his long-suffering 
general. The League, as we have before observed, did a good 
work in France, but it was not entirely for the sake of this good 
work that Philip continued to aid it at so much cost and risk. 
It would really seem as if he set but little store on the advance- 
ment of the Church, unless it went hand in hand with the 
extension of the universal monarchy. For he was insane 
enough to dream of such a thing for himself, as if an universal 
monarchy could ever be a despotism ; and the League, in his 
eyes, was merely the machinery for making France one of his 
provinces. 

It was to secure this French portion of the universal mon- 
archy that Philip three times withdrew Farnese from the 
Netherlands, thus leaving the game in the hands of Maurice of 
Nassau. The relief of Paris in 1590 was of course a great work. 
Paris had signally proved that she would have none but a 
Catholic sovereign, and made Henry thenceforth understand 
that he must come to her gates in another guise than that of a 
belligerent Huguenot. Nor do we see why Mr. Motley should 
sneer at the sufferings of the Parisians, when he has held up 
those of Leyden and Haarlem as the climax of heroism.* It 
was incumbent on Philip II., as the greatest Catholic monarch, 
to save Paris; and if he had done it with a single eye to the 
good of religion, we should have felt how little he deserved 
that Maurice of Nassau should gain upon him as he did in 
Farnese’s absence, and in the exhaustion of both troops and 
funds which followed on the French expedition. If Parma 
saved Paris, Maurice took Zutphen, Deventer, Groningen, and 
other obedient towns by way of making a good novitiate. 
Mr. Motley has no mercy on obedient cities and provinces. 
Groningen, he says, “relied on her burghers to protect her 
against liberty and against law ;” and adds that Maurice “sum- 
moned the inhabitants to participate with their fellow-citizens 
in the privileges and duties of the prosperous republic.”+ He 
forgets that Groningen had as good a right to belong to Spain, 


* Mr. Motley charges the Parisian mothers with having killed their own 
children and then eaten them; but such is not the opinion of the French 
historian Martin. He does indeed record that cannibalism was practised, 
but it was on the bodies of children who had already died of famine. 


t+ “ United Netherlands,” vol. iii. p. 271. 
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if she chose, as Amsterdam had to belong to herself; and to 
Catholics it would hardly seem a “ privilege” to be debarred 
from the celebration of Catholic rites. 

The material aspect of the obedient provinces at this time 
was certainly a gloomy one; and it is not to be doubted that 
the yoke of Spain had a destructive effect on commerce, espe- 
cially in a country which had just tried to emancipate itself, and 
had given up the endeavour. Mr. Motley triumphantly cites 
the paucity of eggs and herrings, in illustration of his principle 
that commercial prosperity is a sign of rectitude in religious 
matters. But, however much we may laugh at this doctrine, we 
can point to Belgium itself as a proof that fidelity to the Catholic 
religion does not necessarily preclude prosperity. No sooner 
was Belgium out of the grasp of Spain than it became as 
flourishing a land as the wars of its neighbours, waged on 
Flemish soil, would allow ; and at the present day it boasts the 
most successful copy of our own constitution, and is our 
formidable rival in the iron trade, while Holland has by no 
means retained the pre-eminence which she won in the days of 
her first emancipation from Spain. 

The historian is especially satirical on the “ gloomy” propo- 
sitions by which the Seigneur de Champagny hoped to ameliorate 
the moral condition of the Flemings, namely, the introduction 
of more Jesuits and religious, to the end that “ the chiidren 
should learn the Christian doctrine, and that the Bishops 
should not confirm any one who had not been duly catechized ;” 
and yet John of Nassau, William the Silent’s brother, who is 
quoted with enthusiasm by Mr. Motley, was at this very time 
advising the States to establish free schools “ after the manner 
of the Pope and Jesuits.’’* 

The League and Henry the Bearnese between them were the 
cause of that increase of territory which the States gained 
during this decade. They occasioned those frequent with- 
drawals from the scene of Alexander Farnese, which ended 
with his death. Nothing in history is much sadder than the 
disappearance from its stage of this greatest of commanders, 
and, we may add, of actors.t He had gone nearer to working 
miracles for Philip II. than any other of that monarch’s ever- 
faithful and much-tried servants. He had recovered the 
Southern Netherlands; he had obeyed Philip while he knew 
and protested aloud that to obey was disaster. He had raised 
the siege of Paris, because Philip wanted to have Paris for 








* “United Netherlands,” vol. iii. p. 119 n. 

+ Mr. Motley may be justified in calling Farnese a “light comedian ” ; 
but we must remember that the Duke did not deceive more than other 
diplomatists of his day; he only deceived more cleverly, 
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himself. He was dying of wounds and disease contracted in 
Philip’s service. And this was the time chosen by the King to 
suspect Farnese of treachery, and to act on the suspicion. It 
was always exactly when people had signally proved their 
fidelity that Philip began to doubt it. He had allowed his 
mind to be poisoned against his brother just when Don Juan 
was making superhuman efforts and contending with every 
obstacle in his service. And the older he grew in his hermi- 
tage, the more he became the prey of a moral disease to which 
cowardly natures and secluded lives are always the most sub- 
ject. No matter how unreasonable it was to doubt his nephew, 
no matter how much more probable that Commander Moreo 
and Farnese’s other accusers, who had never done anything 
particular for the King, should be more false than the Duke, 
who had done everything, Philip, in his old age, was not likely 
to learn common sense in such matters; and, in 1592, he 
was engaged on an elaborate plan for removing from the 
Netherlands the man to whom he chiefly owed it that he was a 
sovereign there at all. It is a comfort to reflect that Farnese 
never knew to what a length of malice his enemies had per- 
suaded the King to go; but he did know that his uncle had 
given ear to calumnies against him, and bitterly complained of 
his ingratitude. He could truly say that, from the day when 
he first buckled on sword in the holy war against the Turks, 
and leaped alone on board their treasure-ship at Lepanto, to 
this year 1592, when he was dying of his long and faithful 
service, he had neglected all his own interests on the King’s 
behalf. And the King, of course, replied to these complaints 
very soothingly and affectionately ; and while he prepared to 
oust Farnese from the posts of governor and captain-general, 
he directed him to open a third winter campaign in France. 
For the first time in his life Alexander begged for a respite. 
He was suffering from gout, dropsy, and a long complication 
of disorders; he had not recovered from the wound he had 
received before Rouen. Would not Philip spare him just this 
once from undertaking another of these useless French cam- 
paigus? But Philip, who seldom stirred from his own gouty 
chair, and whose journeys consisted, according to his son’s old 
satire, of expeditions “ from the Prado to Aranjuez, from Aran- 
juez to the Escorial,” would not hear of such a dereliction of 
duty; and the dying hero, obedient to the last, set out south- 
ward in the month of November, to gain more advantages, 
which the League were sure to louse as soon as he should turn 
his face homeward. But his warfare was accomplished; worn 
out at the age of forty-five, he died at Arras on the 3rd of 
December. 
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Farnese being dead, the position of the States was se- 
cured. They no longer had to dread their reduction under 
the power of Spain. It was now the Spanish Netherlands that 
had to dread them. Henceforth the character of the war was 
changed, and the States became the aggressors. Such a con- 
dition of things was necessarily the beginning of the end. 

The death of Parma was also quickly followed by that of the 
League. The state of parties in France in 1593 was extremely 
ludicrous. Early in that year Henry of Navarre decided to 
meet the country half way ; since France would have none but 
a Catholic sovereign, her legitimate sovereign must become 
Catholic. It was really all the same to him. “Those who 
honestly follow their conscience are of my religion,” he had once 
said, and said most untruly. Even certain of his Huguenot 
friends added their voices to that of the spirit within him 
which uttered the impious dictum, “ Paris vaut bien une Messe.” 
The high-minded Rosni expounded the doctrine, that “it did 
not matter what sort of religion a man professed exteriorly, if 
he died in the observance of the decalogue and the faith of 
the symbol,” a fact which Mr. Motley does not mention in 
treating of this important episode and of the character of Rosni. 
‘But can a man be saved who makes exterior profession of the 
faith which he has not within?” asks the very “ liberal”? French 
historian, Martin; and he adds, * Voild une autre question a 
laquelle le politique Rosni ne touche pas.”* 

The party called the “ Politicians,” including a large number 
of patriotic Catholics, were working for Henry zealously, and 
not unsuccessfully, among a people tired of war and of the “ low 
bows, great hopes, little strength, and less money of Spain.” 
The States-General, meeting at Paris in January, and even 
Mayenne, showed themselves restive towards the Legate and 
the envoys of the King of Spain. The League made a last 
feeble struggle, Philip II. lost a last opportunity. If he could 
have made up his mind to give the Infanta to the Duke of 
Guise, they might have been accepted as king and queen of 
France before Henry had taken the wind out of the sails of the 
League by joining the Catholic Church. But Philip had his 
eye on three or four husbands for Isabel,+ and was even insane 
enough to think of the Archduke Ernest, as if the high-spirited 





* “ Histoire de France,” tome x. p. 291. 

+ We pass over, as unworthy of notice in our text, Mr. Motley’s semi- 
assertion as to one of Philip’s schemes for the marriage of the Infanta. No 
letters of Philip or of his agents and ministers, hint at such a scheme ; Mr. 
Motley has it only on the authority of some hideous gossip between Sir Edward 
Stafford and Henry II. In the absence of better renseignements we think 
he should not have outraged propriety by publishing this gossip at all. 
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French nation would have submitted to be ruled by two princes 
of the Austrian House; and before he had fixed on a son-in-law 
the Bearnese had taken away all raison d’étre from the League 
by becoming a Catholic himself, and the wounds of disunited 
France closed up as fissures do in an earthquake. 

There was consternation in Protestant Kurope. The States 
of Holland were horror-struck and much distressed, and events 
showed that they had some reason so to be, for Henry’s policy 
towards them was thenceforth marked by such a change as often 
occurs when opposition becomes government. But most 
scandalized of all, most virtuously and sublimely indignant, was 
Queen Elizabeth at the apostasy of her French brother. “ Is 
it possible,” she wrote, “that any worldly respect can efface the 
terror of divine wrath?” and she signed herself “ your most 
sincere sister in the old fashion, as to the new, I have nothing 
to do with it.” She had apparently forgotten how she once 
called on the earth “to swallow her up if she were not a true 
Roman Catholic,” and how much her Catholicism proved to be 
worth as soon as it became her interest to throw it off. But 
Henry thoroughly understood her character and no doubt took 
her strictures for what they were worth. 


There was certainly nothing beautiful or holy about the con- 
version of Henry, but it was the best thing which could happen 
to France, and one which Sixtus V., the most astute of all the 
sixteenth-century Popes, had laboured to bring about with so 
utter a disregard to the opposition of Philip, that the Archbishop 
of Bourges might have spared the remarks quoted by Mr. Motley 
as to the Popes being the tools of the Kings of Spain.* Neither 
States of Holland nor Queen of England regarded the conversion 
of Henry IV. with so much disgust as Philip II. With all his 
devotion to the Church, he was passionately opposed—if a man 
so cold and calculating can be said to have had a passion—to 
the reconciliation of the Huguenot king. 

Mr. Motley takes occasion by the scandal of this conversion 
to write of the Catholic religion in a false strain of bitter 
ridicule, which his admirers perhaps consider wit. True indeed 
it is that it can “never be otherwise than damaging to public 
morality, and humiliating to human dignity, to forswear prin- 
ciples for a price, and to make the most awful of mysteries the 
subject of political legerdemain and theatrical buffoonery,” 
but never will there be a time when it will be “of no earthly 
consequence to their fellow-creatures to what creed, what 
church, what religious dogma, kings or humble individuals may 





* “United Netherlands,” vol. iii, p. 221. 
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be partial.” And the following sentence is still more wildly 
illogical, “The so-called conversion of the king strengthened 
the Roman Church, and gave it an indefinite renewal of life, 
but it sapped the foundations of religious faith.” It is strange 
indeed that a man of powerful intellect could not see how the 
youth of the Church has been continually renewed like that of the 
eagle, quite irrespective of the conduct of any individual or 
number of individuals ; nor does the aspect of the world, even 
at the present day, look as if the foundations of faith were quite 
sapped. Indeed the century which was fast approaching at the 
time of Henry’s conversion saw much of that part of Europe 
which had apostatized, return to the arms of the Church. 

Things looked rather dark for the universal monarchy, with 
France united, Maurice of Nassau in the field, and Farnese 
dead. His substitute in the Netherlands was the Archduke 
Ernest, who could not walk, much less fight; nor did he act on 
Philip’s suggestion that he should run up and burn the vessels 
in the Thames. There was abroad a decided though unconscious 
persuasion that Philip himself was a greater madcap than any 
of the daring spirits whom he had been wont gravely to 
rebuke. 

In 1595, Henry IV. of France formally declared war against 
Spain, and the Catholic king was at daggers drawn with the 
ex-Huguenot when the latter received full absolution from 
Rome. Clement VIII., though not so keenly alive as Sixtus V. 
to the necessity of curbing Philip’s attempts at universal 
monarchy, was yet much more willing to see France a kingdom 
than a Spanish province ; nor could he in conscience refuse the 
demand of a Huguenot for reconciliation. Even some of the 
Spanish cardinals had the uprightness to advocate the absolu- 
tion, which was pronounced with much pomp by Clement on 
the 17th of September, 1595. 

The States were losers, not so much by Henry’s being a 
Catholic as by his being a king. He could not afford to throw 
in his lot altogether with rebels, since he was admitted to the 
brotherhood of sovereigns. Ile was more exposed, now, to the 
tricks which sovereigns were wont to play on each other, and 
also more apt to play such tricks himself. If Queen Elizabeth 
tried to get Calais from him as the condition of her delivering 
it from the Spaniards, Henry, in his turn, entered on negotia- 
tions with Philip without letting her know, or the States either. 
From the time when he declared war against Spain in 1595, 
and made a solemn anti-Spanish league with England and the 
States, to the peace which he openly concluded in 1598, he did 
not cease furtively to negotiate with Philip. In the interval 
he lost Calais. Amiens too was lost and retaken. But in the 
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nature of things it was certain that the two monarchs would 
soon make peace. When, nearly eighteen months ago, there 
was talk of war between Russia and Turkey, the newspapers 
pronounced it an unparalleled absurdity that two nations so 
nearly bankrupt should rush into the arena. But Philip II. 
and Henry IV. were in even worse plight in 1596. In fact 
they were both ruined, and Mr. Motley dwells with gusto on 
their sad plight, and on the wicked means they took to prevent 
their ruin from becoming complete; for if there is anything 
that he dislikes more than Jesuits (under which name he seems 
inclined, like the ordinary English Protestant, to include all 
Catholic priests) itiskings. Philip and Henry, doubtless, were 
immoral specimens of that much-tried and generally unedifying 
class, and Philip in particular adopted a fearful method of 
rectifying his finances. In November 1596 he repudiated his 
debts. So had his ancestor, Edward III., of England, done 
before him; but Edward’s debts were not so widespread as 
Philip’s, neither did he commit his crime in the name-of God, 
as Philip had the blasphemous assurance todo. We have often 
been at issue with Mr. Motley, even where Philip’s wickedness 
is concerned, but we fully share the historian’s disgust at the 
“religious unction” with which the king proclaimed to the 
world that he perpetrated this gigantic piece of injustice for 
the sake of God’s glory and the Catholic religion. We are 
almost forced to give up in despair all attempt to plumb the 
cold depths of Philip’s extraordinary nature. Did he really 
think that things which were wrong in others were right in 
himself, merely because he was Philip II., king of Spain and 
of other sovereignties innumerable, to which he intended to 
add more as occasion offered? Did he think that he was privi- 
leged to commit half the sins that are forbidden in the Deca- 
logue, or at least to compound for them by hearing daily mass 
and vespers, venerating relics, and trying to rise superior in 
orthodoxy to the Pope? (As to abstaining on Fridays, he was 
too delicate for that, and doubtless was glad that others were 
so too, since he made a little money by their infirmity.) What 
can be more contrary to the whole spirit and doctrine of the 
Catholic Church than to sin with “ religious unction,” as Philip 
did all his life? To our mind his character was utterly un- 
catholic. He was much more like a Calvinist. 

As to Henry, he only sold judgeships and such like offices, 
at Rosni’s advice, by way of bettering himself. And as Henry 
did not pretend to be pious, except as far as was necessary for 
the obtaining of his crown, we may pass over his defects witis 
more contempt than censure. ‘he cleverest man of his day, 
a light, astute worldling, he deceived and cajoled, got out of 
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his scrapes, used and deserted his friends, with great comfort 
to himself, and without doing much harm to any one else. 

But Philip’s long career was drawing to a close. When 
Queen Elizabeth came to die a few years later, the Irish re- 
bellion, which troubled the close of her reign, was quelled, but 
Philip lived to see the independence of his insurgent States 
consolidated, though he never would recognize the fact. In 
January, 1597, the Dutch won the only pitched battle which 
they had ever won since the war opened with that unprophetic 
triumph at Heiliger-Lee. Maurice of Nassau, aided by Sir 
Francis Vere, with eight companies of English, routed Count 
Varax, at Turnhout. 

The governor who now had it in charge to rule the obedient 
Netherlands and conquer the disobedient ones, was the Cardinal- 
Archduke Albert of Austria, a little dry man, possessing many 
good moral qualities, but not mental ones enough to drag 
Holland out of the clutch of such men as Maurice and 
Barneveld. He was one of the immense commonplace family 
of Maximilian II. and Mary of Austria, and had been sent to 
Spain when a boy to learn dignity and all sorts of virtue at 
the feet of his uncle Philip. He must have witnessed many 
evil and questionable deeds on his uncle’s part. He had been 
at Madrid when the tragedy of Don Carlos occurred, and was 
a recipient of that prince’s confiscated horses. He knew how 
Montigny and Berghen had died in Spanish prisons. Never- 
theless he profoundly revered his uncle, as most people did who 
had lived under the majestic eye of that extraordinary man. 
The Archduke copied Philip’s manners; he dressed at Philip, 
so far as his ecclesiastical character would allow; and very 
highly honoured he was when at last, in the fortieth year of 
his age, he was summoned to lay down the crozier and the red 
hat, and become Philip’s son-in-law. He governed Belgium 
for two years before he married Isabel Clara Eugenia, either 
in person or through the Admiral of Aragon; and during 
those years Amiens was taken and lost again, and the defeat of 
Turnhout sustained, at the hands of those Hollanders who had 
hitherto either fled from the foughten field or avoided it alto- 
gether. The ensuing campaign of 1597 was very favourable 
to Maurice, while the Archduke was paralysed by Philip’s new 
position towards the commercial world, and his troops were 
unpaid and in an uproar of mutiny. 

And yet Philip’s lifeless prestige was still so great, that in 
the very next year Henry IV. made peace with him, and Queen 
Elizabeth very nearly did the same. The wolf was at Henry’s 
door too, though not quite at Elizabeth’s. That truly clever 
woman always contrived to keep her head above water in money 
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matters, though she had no mines in either “ India,” and 
though, with the exception of the recusancy fine, she imposed 
no unfair taxes on her poorer subjects. But what with manag- 
ing the richer ones, and living very much at the expense of 
her nobles, and going shares in buccaneering expeditions, and 
avoiding costly undertakings, she contrived to make both ends 
meet much better than her mighty brother of Spain. Still, at 
this particular time, Elizabeth’s precarious income was drawn 
very tight by the Irish war, and her temper so much sharpened 
by it, that she forbade her subjects to discuss Irish affairs on 
pain of death. Wherefore she received with oaths the Dutch 
envoys who came to beg that she would not desert them, and 
swore that she would fight for them no more, and demanded 
the restoration of the money she had spent on their cause. 
She advised them to make peace with Spain, as she meant to 
do herself; if she could not fight Philip, at least she would see 
that he did not hurt them. This advice the States humbly 
declined ; and of course Elizabeth never did make peace. On 
the whole she got much more by the depredations of her navy 
than she lost by all the harm that Spain could do her, for 
Philip did not help the Irish to any appreciable degree. The 
Irish helped him, by withdrawing Elizabeth’s best officers and 
soldiers from the Flemish arena. 

The action of Henry IV. was more decisive, like that of a 
man and a soldier. The territorial arrangements of Cateau 
Cambresis were restored ; thus the rebellious Netherlands found 
themselves without allies, just at the time when the obedient 
ones were transferred to a new sovereignty. On the 6th of 
May, 1598, Philip, with the consent of his son and heir, made 
the Low Countries over to his daughter Isabel and her betrothed 
husband. Certainly the Duke of Brabant and Count of 
Flanders had no right to give away states of which he was 
meant to be only the constitutional head, but we think Mr. 
Motley has somewhat misrepresented the feeling which prevailed 
in Belgium on this occasion. He says that “the obedient 
Netherlands acquiesced obediently (sic) in these new arrange- 
ments. They wondered only that the king should be willing 
thus to take from his crown its choicest jewels.” * They did 
acquiesce in the arrangements, and in so doing made them 
valid ; but the fact was that they were extremely glad to get 
rid of the sovereignty of Spain, and to become an independent 
power, as they fondly hoped to do. Their only misgiving, 
according to Bentivoglio, was lest Philip should have reckoned 
on the childlessness of the Infanta, who was thirty-three 








* “United Netherlands,” vol. iii. p. 472. 
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years old, and they should revert to Spain, as turned out to be 
the case. The obedient Netherlands took their new oath of 
allegiance on the 21st of August, 1598, just before the Arch- 
duke went to be married, and to escort an Austrian princess to 
wed the heir of Spain. The oath-taking was a grand and 
elaborate affair. Seventecn benches, richly cushioned with 
coloured cloth, were made ready, as a mute protestation that 
seventeen provinces were expected, though of course every one 
knew that only eleven would come. This proving to be the 
case, six benches were removed on the second day of these 
prolonged solemnities. The Archduke was very gay and 
gallant, dressed in yellow and white, surrounded by kings-at- 
arms and heralds, and thoroughly enjoying the speech-making 
and the ceremony which were so congenial to a Hispaniolated 
mind.* Then there was a great banquet, as so often hap- 
pened in the capitals of famine-stricken countries; and the 
Archduke departed for Vienna and Madrid, while the Admiral 
of Aragon went off to meet the enemy. Spain had thus 
nominally abdicated her rule in the Netherlands, just at the 
time when she made peace with France, and hoped soon to 
make use of an independence which Ireland should win with 
her sanction, but without putting her to much expense or in- 
convenience. Henry IV. and Elizabeth soon afterwards 
imparted to each other a scheme for the better settlement of 
Europe, in which the wishes of Spain were not to be consulted, 
but the scheme was never carried out. 

Thus matters stood with Europe when the monarch who had 
so Jong been its centre and beacon, the model of one-half, the 
bugbear of the other, passed from the scene. It seemed im- 
possible that Philip 11. could die. Only very old people could 
remember the world without him. He had so long sect himself 
above the obligations of a mortal, that he appeared to be 
above death too. And yet he had always been of feeble frame, 
and probably only lived so long on account of his secluded and 
abstemious habits. Philip’s death was better than his life.+ 
The patience which had always been a redeeming point in him 
shone out grandly now. ‘Thomas i Kempis says that few are 
improved by sickness; Philip II. was one of those few. The 


* “ Relacion ” Navarrete, xlii. p. 235. 

t+ Mr. Motley, condemning Philip in that wholesale manner which shows 
but little power of probing the intricacies of the human mind, says, “ If 
Philip possessed a single virtue it has eluded the conscientious research of 
the writer of these pages.” Now Philip was not entirely made up of vices ; 
he had the virtue of patience, and the virtue of keeping his temper ; we also 
think that we could show, if we had the space, that he was in the main a good 
son and a good brother. 
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man who had sent thousands wholesale to the stake, and who 
had embittered the lives of even his own most faithful officers, 
was scrupulously thoughtful for his attendants, and would 
not let them fatigue themselves by reading aloud too long. 
Mr. Motley thinks that he died without misgivings as to his 
past life; but when we recollect how he said that he should 
have faced death with an easier conscience had he been a lay- 
brother instead of a king, we cannot take so melancholy a 
view of the case. On the 13th of September, 1598, just when 
the mellow light of the autumn morning was beginning to 
burnish the gloomy walls of his favourite convent-palace, his 
soul, unfathomable to man, was brought before the tribunal of 
Him who alone can judge the secrets of the conscience. 

According to a Spanish saying which was current soon after- 
wards, Philip was Solomon, and his little featureless son the 
Rehoboam who “ would lose all.” But Philip II. had begun the 
losing game. Through absence of political economy, even such 
as was known to Elizabeth’s statesmen, and to the rebellious 
Hollanders; through boldness and timidity in the wrong 
places ; through inability to see the due proportions of means 
to an end, he initiated the ruin of the great monarchy which 
his father had left him. A succession of kings like Charles V. 
was needed to keep such a monarchy together. 

As to the Spanish nation itself, great as were the general 
veneration and awe inspired by Philip’s extraordinary dignity 
of manner and speech, and secret modes of proceeding, no 
such servility existed in Spain as was found in France after the 
reign of Richelieu. Contrast the outspoken way in which the 
chaplains of Philip II. and his successor preached before those 
kings, reminding them that the sovereign onght not to be out- 
side the law, with the abject flattery that enfeebles the sermons 
of even so great a preacher as Massillon. Neither was it 
entirely owing to the efforts of Philip and his Inquisition that 
Spain remained Catholic, as Mr. Motley affirms when he says 
that “ millions of Spaniards would have rebelled against the 
crown, or accepted the reformed religion, had they not been 
perfectly certain of being burned or hanged at the slightest 
movement in such adirection.”* Millions of Spaniards might 
have prevented such a sequel, just as thousands of Netherlanders 
did. 

The only difference which the death of their discarded sove- 
reign made to the Dutch was, that it rendered peace possible. 
Brought up to the rough joys of republicanism and war, as 
most of those now living had been, they naturally had no in- 
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tention of ratifying Philip’s transference of them to the Arch- 
dukes ; and the less because their statesmen had the wit to see 
that, in spite of Philip ITI.’s renunciation, Spain meant to be 
mistress still. 

While the Archduke was getting married, and bringing an 
Archduchess to be the bride of his brother-in-law, Mendoza, 
the Admiral, had carried on the war, as well as he could, in the 
entire absence of all sorts of necessaries. He was very cruel, 
according to Mr. Motley; but he himself assured the Arch- 
duke that he did all that was humanly possible to prevent the 
disorders of the soldiery, and the captains and officers did the 
same; “ but I assure your Highness,” he went on, “that I do 
not know how the army lives, and believe it is by a miracle.”’* 
However, he heard that the States themselves had lost a good 
many troops through inability to pay them, and that some of 
the officers had been murdered by the mutineers.t The state- 
ments made by Bor and Meteren, and repeated on their autho- 
rity by Mr. Motley, as to horrible barbarities inflicted by the 
Admiral’s troops on neutral German territory, are the more 
to be doubted, because the Archduke especially declared that 
he wished to “preserve his friendship with the Germans,” 
although they had shown themselves anything but neutral, and 
had openly aided the Dutch rebels.+} 

Though there was no money to pay the troops, it was always 
forthcoming for fétes, and grand were the rejoicings at Brussels 
when the Archduke arrived with his bride. ~ Brussels was 
always ready for any prince, and had really seen many worse 
ones than the ex-Cardinal and the Infanta. Isabel was good 
and fair, the child rather of her mother than of her father. It 
was not her fault that an absurd etiquette hedged round her 
kind and gentle heart. The people of the capital begged the 
Archdukes not to enter it till their preparations for a grand re- 
ception were complete. The new sovereigns arrived at the end 
of September, taking precautions on the way, lest the enemy 
should cut short their new-born glory. Among other fétes, 
there was a tourney given by the Duke of Mantua, at which 
Albert showed that in spite of having been a cardinal, he could 
act the cavalier gracefully, as he caracoled and saluted with 
his lance the fair Infanta, who, dressed in rose-coloured satin, 
ruled the field during the joust, and enjoyed some rare confec- 
tionery afterwards § 


* “The Admiral to the Archduke,” Bommel, September 20, 1599. 
(Navarrete), tom. xlii, 25. 

+ Ibid. t “Relacion del Marques de Deina” (Navarrete), 
xlii. 19. § “ Relacion,” &e. 
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The Flemings, however, were much mistaken, if they thought 
that they had escaped the dominion of Spain. Their new 
sovereigns themselves did not for a moment imagine, or wish 
themselves, practically independent. They relied on Spanish 
troops, and, if Brantéme’s gossip be correct, the Infanta even 
went so far as to box the ears of a gentleman who proposed 
that she should send them away, telling him that the disasters 
of her uncle, Don Juan, had all sprung from his yielding on 
that very point. The Archduke applied for help to the Duke 
of Lerma, who had virtually succeeded to the throne of Spain, 
as regularly as governors of the Netherlands had applied to 
Philip II. The present king, as Philip IIT. was called, though 
not really imbecile, and a man of domestic virtue and of physi- 
cal courage, was the hopeless slave of this stronger will. From 
the day when the Archduke gives Lerma the “ enhorabuena ” 
on his receiving his ducal title, he continually corresponds with 
him as de facto king, and even seems to depend on him for 
news of the Royal family, as if the son of Philip II. could not 
write a letter. Yet no one was more pompously deferential to 
Philip III. than the Archduke, when there was no business to be 
transacted. On one occasion he received simultaneous news of 
the death of his mother, the Empress-dowager, and a new-born 
daughter of the king; when he drily said, that much as he felt 
the loss of his mother, it was just that he should regret no less an 
event which gave pain to his Majesty.* Of course it was always 
Christianity itself which suffered by the death of even a baby of 
the Hapsburg House. With a mind so dried up, it is not won- 
derful that Albert was unable to wrest Holland from Maurice of 
Nassau; and perhaps he might not have retained much of 
his own sovereignty, had not a soldier almost as great as Far- 
nese been at last raised up in Farnese’s place. 

Albert was extremely anxious to make peace with Elizabeth, 
who, on her part, was only anxious to keep everything uncer- 
tain; and the Dutch statesmen heard with deep misgivings that 
an English envoy was making a triumphal procession through 
the towns of Flanders. Half-a-century’s experience of Eliza- 
beth’s frugality led the Spaniards to think it possible that they 
might make a bargain with her for the cautionary towns; but 
she never sank to so deep a meanness as that, though her Robin 
himself had proposed it while he was yet on earth. But with 
the Dutch rebels there was still no thought of peace. Albert 
and Isabel and Lerma did not contemplate that degradation, 
even when a great pitched battle had been won by the rebels, 
a battle so great as to wipe out the disgraceful memories of 





* Albert to the king (Navarrete), xliii. 445, 
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Gemmingen, Gembloux, and Zutphen. Friend and foe agree 
that at the battle of Nieuport, or “the Dunes,” as the Spaniards 
called it, Albert showed both a good deal of generalship and 
much personal courage, and was not at all as his poor brother 
Matthias had been in the days of Gembloux. But all was of 
no avail before the daring genius, the stubbornness, the cool 
desperation of Maurice of Nassau that day. Hedged in 
between the enemy and the sea, he sent away his ships, and his 
men knew that their own valour and discipline alone were left 
to rescue them from destruction. It was the sort of measure 
that only genius could take; the very measure taken by Cortes, 
when he resolved at all liazards to conquer Mexico. It was now 
the turn, not of the decaying Spaniards, but of fresher northern 
races, to practice such extremities of steady valour. Yet the 
Archduke very nearly won the battle of Nieuport. The fate 
of the day hung on a thread, when a pause on the part of the 
Spaniards, an opportune charge on the part of the Dutch, 
decided it. Albert bore his defeat with dignity. He wrote to 
Lerma, begging him to send help, “ without loss of time,” and 
Lerma forwarded five hundred thousand ducats; so the Arch- 
dukes hoped that all would yet go well. After all, in a military 
point of view, Maurice gained no more than the delivrance of 
his army from a very awkward position, into which the States 
had caused him to place it; for they made the usual mistake 
of democratic governments, and thought themselves competent 
to teach generals their own profession. But in the glory of the 
battle the dazzled world failed to see the mistake which led to 
it, and the blundering Deputies, as well as their steady general, 
were applauded. But the Archdukes held on their way with 
tranquil self-confidence and hope. The next year they em- 
barked on the siege of Ostend, at the request of the States 
of Flanders, who did not like the rebellious Hollanders to re- 
tain this fortified post in their province; and that leaguer, 
during which, on one side or another— 


“Every day brought forth a noble chance 
And every chance brought forth a noble knight-—” 


was the standing, continuous event of years, while other wars were 
begun and ended, while old monarchs died and new monarchs 
came. In the close of 1601 Lerma, too much hampered to do 
many things well, despatched his insufficient succour to the 
Irish princes, and in so doing extinguished their cause; in 
1602 one of them died in Spain, and the other was a hunted 
outlaw in his own mountains. In March, 1603, Elizabeth, 
having finally conquered Ireland (though Tyrone was un- 
conquered even then), completed the forty-five years’ reign 
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which, as the story current on the continent went, the powers 
of darkness had consented to grant her in exchange for her 
soul. Bad as she was in many ways, she leaves a dreary blank 
in history. The clever, passionate, overbearing woman, a born 
ruler of men, swearing like a trooper, yet bearing herself like a 
scholar and a hero as she was, stands up unique among women 
and queens, even as does the “ Queen Elizabeth Rock ” on the 
Cornish coast in contrast with meaner and more rounded 
boulders. A splendour went forth from the English court in 
the time of Elizabeth ; one can but blush for it in the time of 
James. 

The great figures of the sixteenth century have vanished, but 
their successors, for the most part a smaller race of men, keep 
up the old struggle on the dunes of Flanders. One of the 
greatest of them was Ambrose, Marquis Spinola, head of the 
house of Geaoese bankers, who stepped into the breach of the 
Archduke’s fortunes, not so much because any one knew 
his latent merits, as because he furnished the government 
with funds to continue the war, on condition that he was 
made commander-in-chief. It was a hazardous bargain 
for them, but a fortunate one. Mr. Motley says that the 
“ Spanish Cabinet ” concluded it “ almost without the consent 
of the Archdukes;”?* but we learn from Albert’s letters to 
the Duke of Lerma that he and his wife were the first to treat 
for Spinola’s services.t Spinola, like Cromwell, was one of the 
few men who can suddenly become generals without having 
been soldiers. He was thirty-four years old, only one of which 
he had spent as a desultory volunteer in Flanders, as it was the 
mode for gentlemen to do. But he did not mistake the great- 
ness of the genius within him. He took the siege in hand in a 
masterly way, quite foreign to the Archduke’s more artificial 
powers. He was indeed beaten by Maurice in their first 
pitched battle, and failed to relieve Sluys,—la Enclusa, as the 
Spaniards called it; but he conquered the ruins which, after a 
three years’ siege, were still called Ostend. On the 2lst of 
September the Archduke entered the desolate place with his 
wife, who wept for pity. Mr. Motley draws a dismal picture 
of the battered town, and speaks as if it had remained a ruin 
for ever, although in a previous chapter he refers to it as a 
“cool and comfortable” place of resort at the present day ; 
but it is always his habit to diminish as much as possible any 





* “United Netherlands,” vol. iv. p. 169. 

+ Navarrete, xlii. 2167. | Albert expresses himself as glad to hear “ that 
his Majesty approved the agreement which has been made here (Brussels) 
with the Marquis Spinola.” Lerma did not too much ignore the sovereignty 
of the Archdukes, 
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triumph on the side to which he is hostile. The possession of 
Ostend was really necessary both to the completeness and the 
security of the Archduke’s domain,—it had been a thorn in the 
foot of the Belgic lion, as the Flemish deputies expressed it ; 
and Mr. Motley, as arepublican, ought rather to have approved 
of the zeal with which the Archdukes threw themselves into 
the wishes of their parliament, than to sneer at their efforts 
and depreciate the value of their victory. Considering the 
talent on the other side, the usual want of funds, and the abun- 
dance of mutineers, who set up a republic in Hoogstraaten, 
and made themselves a third power in the Netherlands,* it 
must be admitted that the Archdukes and Spinola did wonders. 
The long war of twenty-three years between England and 
Spain was at anend. James I., who rather admired Catholics 
abroad, while he invented tortures for them at home, ended the 
desultory quarrel, which produced some of the most romantic 
pieces of heroism in our history, by a somewhat inglorious 
peace. It was time that the yet older war should be finished 
too; for the Dutch, though left without even a nominal ally, 
showed that they could hold their own at home, and rather 
more than their own abroad. The Eastern Archipelago, though 
not exactly the Antipodes, as Mr. Motley calls it, was far 
enough off to be invested with the splendour of mysterious 
wealth and beauty; and Europe was much impressed by the 
advantages which accrued to the Dutch, if not to the natives, 
by the triumphs of Zeeland sailors there. In the Netherlands 
the contending generals were like two consummate chess- 
players, constantly checking each other’s movements, so that 
neither gained any decisive advantage. Maurice was hampered 
by his good lords the States, Spinola by the losses he had already 
incurred through paying the army as well as commanding it, 
and consequent mutinies. But it was not till the year 1606 
was far spent that the thought of peace suggested itself, not so 
much to the rebels as to the Archdukes; at least it was from 
the Archdukes that the first movements in that direction came. 
They began by sending informal agents to sound the feeling at 
the Hague, Wittenhorst, Gevaerts, and Cruwel, who found the 
powers there not averse to the idea of treating for a pacifica- 
tion. Archduke Albert, writing in a dismal, low-spirited strain 
to his own and the king’s tutelary genius at Madrid, expressed 
his fears that this willingness was all a deceit; for the bluff 
Republicans, like many other bluff people, were not above 
tracassesies and finesses, of which even Mr. Motley acknow- 





* After the advent of Spinola, with his princely fortune, there was a cessa- 
tion of mutinies until the fortune began to fail. 
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ledges the occasional practice, though he excuses it by suggest- 
ing that everybody else did the same. But if Dutch statesmen, 
Barneveld, for example, be pardoned on this ground, so should 
Tarnese, Henry 1V., and “ Artful Cecil ” be. 

For awhile the Archdukes were almost certain that “los de 
Holanda” were deceiving them; they did not hear from 
their agents, and in fact got no comfort at all of the negotia- 
tions till they sent to the Hague a remarkably clever Franciscan 
friar, Brother Jan Neyen, or Noyen, as they spell his name. 
The mission of « peacemaker was certainly an appropriate one 
to a religious ; but Mr. Motley does not like Neyen, and never 
tires of calling him wily, winding, tortuous, and, in fact, 
everything but a Jesuit, which would be too inappropriate. His 
worst offence seems to have been giving a gold chain to an 
agent of the Republic.* However, through the instrumentality 
of Friar Jan, a cessation of arms was concluded, with the 
advice and approbation of the great Spinola, on the under- 
standing that in September commissioners should meet to 
arrange a longer truce. In the meanwhile, the Dutch agreed 
to pretermit their trade with the Indies, in return for being 
treated as independent States.t That they who were already 
making a god of “ Handel,” should be willing to barter, even 
during a few months, a substantial advantage for an unsubstan- 
tial one, shows how desirous of peace a large party in their many- 
headed government were. But on another point they were firm, 
and we cannot but think that the Archdukes were weak to give 
way. Barneveld sent them word that the armistice could not 
be extended to the sea till the king’s consent to it had arrived, 
and even then not to the whole sea throughout the world, a 
most acute stipulation, but one to which the court of Brussels, 
nevertheless, agreed. The cessation, to last for eight months, was 
published in April, 1607, and at that very time the Dutch fleet, 
in the Straits of Gibraltar, was inflicting a most disgraceful 
defeat on twenty-one Spanish ships-of-war. 

It might have been thought that if any one were glad of an 
armistice, it would be the obedient Netherlanders, who bore 
so many of the burthens of war, not the least of which was 
the irruptions of their belligerent relatives. Nevertheless, the 





* Mr. Motley does not give his authority for this statement. We know 
that he never invented facts, though he sometimes suppressed them ; but we 
think he was too apt to pin his faith, and try to pin that of his readers, on 
Bor, Meteren, and other biassed Dutch historians. 


+ “ Pretendiendo los de las Islas que se tratase con ellos, como con pro- 


vincias libres, habian acordado que en cambio de eso desistirian del comercio 
de ambas Indias.”—Albert to Lerma, May, 1607. (Navarrete), xliv. 52, 
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cessation was most unpopular with them.* They had thrown 
themselves heartily into the cause of the Infanta, and their 
hatred to Protestantism was extreme. Their taste of the 
sweets of religious licence in the last century, when so many 
Flemings and Brabanters flocked to extra-mural préches, had 
not permanently bewitched them; the oppressive influence of 
William and his “ States of Holland and Zeeland,” in the era 
of the Ghent Pacification, had disgusted them. Henceforth a 
hard and sharp line, in religion and patriotic sentiment, was to 
be drawn between the northern and southern Netherlanders. 

The Duke of Lerma, too, gave the poor perplexed, plaintive 
Archduke a good deal of trouble. Having approved of the 
negotiations in February, in May he expressed strong opinions 
that the armistice was prejudicial to his Majesty; but the 
indignation of Spinola, who had emptied his pockets in his 
Majesty’s service as fast as Lerma had filled his own, carried 
the day at last with the court, and in July, the king consented 
to the armistice, and empowered Spinola himself to treat with 
the Dutch. For the present he sent one Vereyken, together 
with Jan Neyen, to the Hague, to explain the king’s ratifica- 
tion of the armistice, and try to make them accept it on the 
king’s conditions. 

The Archdukes themselves were most anxious for peace, and 
only afraid that their suzerains in Spain would prevent it. If 
they did so, Albert said he hoped they would not fail to send 
him thirty thousand ducats a month with punctuality, for to 
continue the war and remain only on the defensive would be 
absurd.+ His troops were in mutiny at that very time. On 
the other side, the moderate Barneveld also was in favour of 
peace; the ambitious Maurice, bent on continuing the war, 
and at this trying period were faintly shadowed forth those 
events which Mr. Motley has so graphically described in his 
* Life and Death of John of Barneveld.” Maurice, indeed, 
aimed at opening the oyster with his sword, and winning, as a 
successful soldier, the crown which his father had so nearly 
won as a successful intriguer; and his father’s panegyrist 
reprimands his ambition, though by no means with the fierce 
sneers which he indulges in when the ambition is on the other 
side. 

Of course the preliminaries drew themselves out far beyond 
the month of September, with the help of envoys from the 
king of France, whom he had sent to the Hague in the vain 
hope of picking up something for himself out of Philip’s lost 
property; and by those of James I., who were there perhaps 





* Albert to Lerma, May, 1607 (Navarrete), xliv., 49, + Ibid., xliv. 69. 
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with the same intentions. It seemed as if the States would 
never accede to the terms on which the king offered to consent 
to final negotiations taking place. Yet the Archdukes, in their 
desire for peace, would have nothing distinctive said as yet about 
the liberty of the Catholic religion in Flanders, therein falling 
far short of even Requesens and Don Juan in their most troubled 
days. At last the States consented to treat, with an air of con- 
ferring a favour on the king of Spain and his relatives at Brussels; 
but it was not till the 3lst of January, 1608, that the five 
commissioners of the Archdukes,* Marquis Spinola himself at 
their head, set forth for the Hague. Maurice met them 
outside the city, and the two greatest military rivals, both 
honourable, unimpassioned men, a great improvement on the 
coarse old types of Dietrich Sonoy and Alva, embraced, and 
drove in one coach along the frozen road. Then commenced 
eight months of wrangling, of bullying on the one side and 
concession on the other. 

Mr. Motley thinks that the Archdukes were insincere and 
designing in starting these negotiations; but whatever Lerma 
may have been, Albert and Isabel in their confidential letters 
show no signs of double-dealing, though much afraid that the 
enemy was dealing doubly with them, and shocked at the 
enormity of his “ perfidious demands.” The enemy would not 
have made them, said Albert, if he had not seen how destitute 
the Archdukes were. They would do what the king bade them ; 
only they begged that in case of continued war he would pro- 
vide them with the sinews of it, and in case of peace would not 
be deceived by the “ feints and speeches of the French,” whose 
designs they seem to have penetrated better than even the 
Dutch statesmen did. 

It was very long before the cabinet of Madrid forwarded the 
Spanish ultimatum to the Archdukes. When it came, they 
hoped that the Dutch, who, as they heard, had had some re- 
verses in the East, would accept it; but the hope was vain. 
Throughout the pourparlers there had been two burning ques- 
tions, two bones of contention, and, as it proved, two stumbling- 
blocks on which the peace negotiations were to be broken. 
These were the right of Dutchmen to trade with East and West 
Indies, and the exercise of the Catholic religion in the United 
Provinces. No modern can blame Barneveld, Lewis William 
Nassau, and the other commissioners of the States, for refusing 
to give up the traffic which was making a swamp, half-sub- 
merged in the German Ocean, an emporium of the wealth of 





® “ A Genoese, a Spaniard, a Burgundian, a Fleming, and a Franciscan 
friar,” says Mr. Motley ; as though the last were a separate nationality. 
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tropic climes. Mr. Motley seems to forget that, although the 
unenterprising James left out all mention of the Indies in 
his treaty with Spain, English sea-dogs in Elizabeth’s time had 
been the first to dispute the fact that the Spaniard ruled the 
waves, and to ransack his American treasures; but the Zeeland 
sailors certainly followed up the example with energy. On the 
other point, not only no Catholic, but no Protestant with any 
pretensions to consistency, can sympathise with the obstinacy 
of the States; nay, even Mr. Motley is compelled by his own 
principles to condemn it, while sneering at Spain for making a 
demand which reason itself ought to have compelled the States 
to grant. This was merely free exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion in the United Provinces, which included many Catholics, 
who had been made to join the Union by force of arms, con- 
trary to all the principles whereon the States claimed their own 
liberty. 

On these two points the king of Spain insisted. Three days 
after the ultimatum was announced to the Dutch commissioners, 
on the 20th of August, 1608, the States-General rejected the 
propositions, and declared the peace negotiations broken off. 

‘In the eyes of tlie extreme party (who were the dominant 
party, and were headed by Maurice of Nassau), the mighty 
war had been waged, not to liberate human thought, but to 
enforce predestination; and heretics to Calvinism were as offen- 
sive in their eyes as Jews and Saracens had ever been to Tor- 
quemada.” So speaks the historian and warmest admirer of 
the Dutch Republic.* 

The Spanish commissioners departed from the Haguc, one of 
them, Richardot, leaving behind him his secret instructions from 
the Archdukes, in which they bade him contrive if so he could, 
that the States should name them “Protectors” of the United 
Provinces. It was no smaller a bit of diplomacy than many 
which were practised by other politicians of the day, including 
Barneveld; but it showed how little the Archdukes knew the 
Dutch deputies. Those democrats, emancipated from all 
traditions of nodlesse oblige, immediately published the 
paper, which Lewis William Nassau had found in a drawer in 
Richardot’s apartments, 

But it is fortunately impossible, even in this acrimonious 
world, for one war to be dragged on for ever. The peace was 
frustrated, but, at least, there might be a truce; so said the 
envoys of Henry IV., who hoped to secure the Netherlands for 
a son and a Spanish daughter-in-law of his own at the end of 
it. So said the English envoys, wishing well, we may hope, to 


* “United Netherlands,” vol. iv. p. 437. 
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both parties, though James too had his eye on an Infanta and 
possible dowries. But good came out of their zeal, Jeannin 
especially, a former Leaguer, and now a good servant to Henry 
1V., recommended a truce with such admirable reasoning as to 
make many converts, among whom, however, Prince Maurice 
was not. The war party was most unscrupulous, and brought 
such frightful charges against Barneveld, that he, the most 
upright as well as most perspicacious man in the country, was 
nearly lost to her service for ever. Nevertheless, the truce 
party triumphed, with the help of necessity and the law of 
nature. Maurice and his fiery Zeelanders let themselves be 
reduced to reason. The Archdukes were still very desirous of 
any sort of pacification ; for, as Isabel wrote to the Duke of 
Lerma, everything was so dear in the Netherlands, that her 
poor people could not maintain life. 

If war must go on, she hoped it might be an offensive one, 
since a shabby war of mere self-defence would end by losing 
all. But the cabinet of Madrid was malleable. Nay, it gave up 
everything for the space of twelve years which the truce was to 
cover. Never was such a pitiable display of impotence as when 
the Spanish Government yielded, not only on the matter of 
the India trade, but on that of Catholic worship. If the enter- 
prising traders of Holland alone had had their will, we should 
not have regretted the terms of the truce, but it is dishearten- 
ing to reflect that the roaring Calvinist clergy also had the 
benefit of their illogical exclusiveness. But so it was, and 
whoever was regretful, there is no doubt that the Archdukes 
were sincerely glad of the truce. Nor ought we to blame 
them. The ignominious terms were not their fault. They 
were nominally sovereign, but practically unable to move with- 
out the help of Spain; they adored Philip III. as the greatest 
monarch on earth, yet had the common sense to see that he 
was without resources enough to wage that tedious Flemish 
war with any profit to himself. The Infanta, a quiet, un- 
romantic, practical woman, resigned herself to the inevitable, 
and remarked in a letter to the real ruler of Spain that the 
truce would be “a great gain for her brother’s estate. “On 
the third day after Easter,” she says in the same letter, “the 
truce was published, to the great contentment of all who are 
not personally interested in war. But so the world goes; it 
is impossible to please all.” And she proceeds to say that 
what would please her would be to know that the weather was 
as fine in Spain as it was at Brussels, so that her brother 
might enjoy his visit to the country.* 





* Tsabel to Lerma (Navarrete), xliv. 160, 
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Thus did Philip II.’s daughter treat the eternal loss of half 
the Netherlands; those Netherlands, for the sake of which her 
father had written piles of despatches, and sent forth succes- 
sions of armies; those Netherlands, for which three of his vice- 
roys had laid down their lives. For an eternal loss it was, as so 
practical a person as Isabel must well have known, even though 
one or two politicians at Madrid may have thought it possible 
that after twelve years of universally acknowledged indepen- 
dence, the United Provinces were likely to be reconquered by 
Spain, or that Spain herself, when the twelve years were ended, 
would not be well content to expand the truce into a peace. 

The Dutch Republic, thus as it were quietly dismissed into 
infinite space by the heiress whom Philip II. had destined to 
be its sovereign, naturally became commonplace now that its 
conflict was ended, just like the heroine of a romance. 
Maurice of Nassau did indeed shine in his latter days, in the 
arena of the Thirty Years’ War; but after him (whose blood 
was not Dutch) Holland produced no great soldier. Trade 
became her all-in-all; her merchants quarrelled in distant 
climes with the Portuguese, and often condesended to un- 
Christian pacts with the natives against them. But the benefits 
of a free constitution appeared in the worldly prosperity she long 
enjoyed, and even, as in England, led to the planting again in 
her borders of the Catholic Church, which flourishes there 
marvellously, as it does in all free countries. When first 
Holland floated off in proud independence, many foolish and 
violent things were done in the land. The Protestants perse- 
cuted each other as well as their Catholic countrymen; the 
grey head of Olden Barneveld was brought to the block. But 
such follies rectified themselves as the wild young common- 
wealth advanced into mature life. At the present day it is an 
European necessity that Holland should retain the indepen- 
dence which she secured in 1609; and we, as Catholics, may 
wish even more heartily than other Englishmen, that the time 
should be far removed—yea, even to the Greek Calends—when 
Queen Sophie’s prophecy will be fulfilled, and the land of 
polders fall under the sway of a military depotism not unlike 
that of Philip II. 
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Art. Vi—THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE. 


[The Editor of the “Nineteenth Century” has kindly permitted the 
following paper (which appeared in his number for March, 1878) to be 
re-printed at an earlier period after its date, than that at which his con- 
tributors generally receive such permission. Dr. Ward submits the article 
with much deference to the judgment of Catholic thinkers.] 


O one doubts that the cause of religion, whether natural 
or revealed, is just now going through a tremendous 
intellectual crisis, and that those who desire to uphold it must 
put their shoulders vigorously to the wheel. Out of the many 
anti-religious principles which are rife on every side, I take as 
theme of my present paper one which is not always at once 
recognised as an anti-religious principle at all. Itis exhibited 
in different shapes by different writers, but its substance is 
this. ‘No one,” it is said, “can reasonably hold any tenet 
with firm and absolute conviction, unless he have instituted 
an explicit and deliberate inquiry into its truth; unless he 
have examined the arguments adduced pro and con, and thus 
assured himself that reason warrants his conviction.” No 
doubt those who advocate this thesis may admit that “ reason” 
is a large word, including various and heterogeneous grounds 
of belief. The essence of their thesis is, that certitude, in 
order tobe reasonable, must be preceded by explicit inquiry 
and logical examination. 

Now when I admit, or rather affirm, that the acceptance of 
this thesis would inflict a fatal wound on religion, I must not 
be misunderstood. I am perfectly confident that in fair con- 
troversy, where the combatants on either side are pretty evenly 
matched, the advocates of religion will entirely vanquish their 
opponents. And I am confident also that the mass of believers 
possess super-superabundant reasons for accepting the great 
verities of their faith. But it is a simple matter of fact, that 
the enormous majority of mankind are entirely incapable of 
marshalling arguments or instituting a scientific inquiry into 
truth. It must follow therefore from the thesis which I 
oppose, that the enormous majority of mankind would act un- 
reasonably by embracing the fundamental truths of religion 
with absolute certitude. But without certitude in religious 
conviction, no religious life is possible. ‘‘ Without certitude 
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in religious faith,” says F. Newman, “there may be much 
decency of profession and observance; but there can be no 
habit of prayer, no directness in devotion, no intercourse with 
the unseen, no generosity of self-sacrifice.” Christian 
earnestness may be ruled by the world to be a perverseness or 
a delusion ; but as long as it exists it will presuppose certitude 
as the very life which is to animate it.”’* 

There are other considerations also, leading me to regard 
the thesis which I oppose as subversive of religion. But I 
need say no more on this particular head, as most of the 
opponents with whom I have to deal will be only too happy to 
admit that I am so far right. And there is especial cause just 
now for discussing the question I have raised, because Pro- 
fessor Clifford’s article on “The Ethics of Belief,’’? which 
appeared in the “Contemporary Review ” of January, 1877, 
seems to have excited considerable attention. A Catholic 
writer indeed, Mr. H. W. Lucas, has done good service, by 
three thoughtful papers on this article contributed to the 
** Month” (September, October, November, 1877); but he 
has hardly touched the particular point on which I wish mainly 
to insist. 

I said at starting, that the thesis which I oppose is exhibited 
by different authors in different shapes: by none other 
certainly in so extreme a shape, as by Professor Clifford. A 
writer, on whom I shall presently have to comment, asks this 
question, implying that an affirmative answer to it would be 
manifestly unfounded. “ Did any author of reputation,” he 
asks, “ever maintain the proposition, that all persons ought 
expressly to aim at holding no proposition with absolute assent 
for which they do not possess evidence abundantly sufficient, 
whatever may be the nature of the proposition or the qualifi- 
cations of the person concerned for undertaking the inquiry ?” 
As far as I can possibly understand him, the Professor does 
maintain this precise proposition. In regard to the qualifi- 
cations of the inquirer—“ every rustic,” he says, ‘‘ who delivers 
in the village alehouse his slow infrequent sentences”? is in- 
cluded in the general obligation. ‘‘ No simplicity of mind, no 
obscurity of station, can escape the universal duty of question- 
ing all that we believe.’+ ‘But,’ says one, ‘I am a busy 
man; I have no time for the long course of study, &c.’ 
Then he should have no time to believe.’?~ And as to the 
triviality of the questions which Professor Clifford would 
include under this obligation, his language is equally unmis- 
takeable. ‘Ne belief held by one man, however seemingly 





* “Grammar of Assent,” 4th edition, pp. 220 and 238, 
+ P. 293. t P. 295, 
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trivial the belief, is ever actually insignificant. . . . Belief, 
that sacred faculty. . . . is desecrated when given to unproved 
and unquestioned statements.”* “If I let myself believe any- 
thing on insufficient evidence, there may be no great harm done 
by the mere belief, . . . but I cannot help doing this great 
wrong towards man that I make myself credulous. . . . The 
credulous man is father to the liar and the cheat.” + 

Let us apply this doctrine to a concrete case. Some 
agricultural labourer is sober, honest, chaste; and carefully 
educates his children in the same habits.{ But he is very 
fond of cricket ; and is quite confident that the eleven of his 
own village are far superior to the eleven of another village 
whom they often encounter. This opinion is entirely un- 
founded; nor has it been engendered in his mind by any 
attempt at impartial inquiry, but exclusively by local prejudice 
and esprit de corps. According to Professor Clifford, this 
man is “desecrating belief, that sacred faculty”; he is 
“laying a stealthy train in his inmost thoughts which may 
some day leave its stamp on his character for ever” ;$ he is 
making himself “father to the liar and the cheat.” I am 
slow to credit a writer of undoubted ability with such a 
position as this; but for the life of me I cannot see what else 
he means, 

I suppose I may take for granted that he does not include 
young children in his theory: otherwise one might suppose 
him talking in this way to a boy of six years old. “ Your 
parents,” he might say, “are very tender and affectionate 
towards you ; for which reason there is all the greater danger, 
lest you hold a higher opinion of their character than is 
warranted by the grounds of belief to which you have access. 
Observe carefully therefore all their faults, and take care to 
give every fault its due weight in your estimate of them.” I 
suppose I may take for granted he does not mean this, though 
I think we have a right to complain that he has not expressly 
disavowed it. But, at all events, there is some period or 
other in every one’s life to which the Professor would apply 
his theory: the period of full maturity. At that period he 
must undoubtedly say that it is the youth’s bounden duty— 





* P, 299. + P. 294. 
tI need hardly say that if I were fully describing a virtuous man, there 

are other qualities on which I should lay even greater stress than on those 
mentioned in the text. I should represent him as living in the fear and love 
of God, and training his children in that fear and love. In argument, how- 
ever, with Professor Clifford I cannot dwell on this, as he is not generally 
understood to hold Theistical doctrine. 
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under pain of being “father to the liar and cheat” and the 
rest of it—to weigh severely in exact balance his parents’ 
character: and to examine it indeed the more stringently and 
severely, in proportion as his love for them and their unvary- 
ing acts towards him of tenderness and self-sacrifice might 
unduly bias his judgment and prejudice him in their favour. 

So much as to our youth’s parents. And now as to the 
lessons of morality which they have taught him: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal”; ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness”; and the 
rest. He should delay, I suppose, all recognition of these 
rules as authoritative, until he has carefully inquired what 
arguments are adducible whether in favour of their authority 
or against it; and until he has passed judgment on those 
arguments. ‘'T'o avoid this very awkward conclusion, the Pro- 
fessor adopts a singular expedient. ‘ Tradition,” he says,* 
*‘ gives us the conceptions of right in general; of justice, of 
truth, of beneficence, and the like. . . . That it is right to be 
beneficent,” just, true, “is matter of immediate personal ev- 
perience.”’t+ Had an unlucky intuitionist made such a state- 
ment as this, when would he have heard the last of it? It 
would have been crushingly replied, that we can have no 
immediate personal eaperience, except of mental phenomena; 
and that moral obligation is no mental phenomenon, though 
belief in it may be such. The intuitionist would of course 
speedily retrieve his blunder: he would explain that he appeals 
to immediate personal experience, only as testifying to that 
phenomenon which he calls an intuition of moral obligation. 
But he would add that in his view—for reasons assigned by 
him—-this phenomenon suffices to establish the objective existence 
of moral obligation. Is this what Professor Clifford would 
say? Or if not, what is his meaning? 
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+ It will be fairer to the Professor, if I quote the whole passage. “ Lay- 
ing aside, then,” he says, “such tradition as is handed on without testing 
by successive generations, let us consider that which is truly built up out of 
the common experience of mankind. This great fabric is for the guidance 
of our thoughts, and through them of our actions, both in the moral and in 
the material world. In the moral world, for example, it gives us the con- 
ceptions of right in general, of justice, of truth, of beneficence, and the like. 
These are given as conceptions, not as statements or propositions ; they 
answer to certain definite instincts, which are certainly within us, however 
they came there. That it is right to be beneficent is a matter of immediate 
personal experience ; for when a man retires within himself and there finds 
something, wider and more lasting than his solitary personality, which says, 
‘I want to do right,’ as well as, ‘1 want to do good to man,’ he can verify 
by direct observation that one instinct is founded upon and agrees fully with 
the other. And it is his duty so to verify this and all similar statements.” 
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Not only, however, according to Professor Clifford, is the 
rustic supposed to have this “ immediate personal experience ” 
of “right in general,” but he is also reasonably entitled to 
“assume” the ‘uniformity of nature.”* Professor Clifford 
indeed “lays aside for the present” the “question” what 
this uniformity precisely is, and how the rustic is able to assure 
himself of its existence. I hope he will satisfy a not unreason- 
able curiosity by treating this question at some early date. 
I hope he will explain what is the exact logical process, 
whereby every uneducated rustic can reasonably satisfy him- 
self that nature proceeds universally on uniform laws. 

And now, chiefly of all, what reason does he give for his 
amazing theory? I can really find no one reason assigned 
from first to last. That which to ordinary thinkers will appear 
the most incredible of paradoxes, he enunciates as a kind of 
truism; as what persons may culpably neglect indeed in 
practice, but what all will admit to be true in doctrine, as soon 
as they hear it propounded. 

Professor Clifford’s article then—I must really think—is so 
manifestly exaggerated and unreasonable, that I should be 
doing injustice to the general body of my opponents by taking 
him as in any sense their representative. On the other hand, 
it is far more satisfactory to deal, if possible, with some in- 
dividual writer, than to invent for myself the details of an 
adverse position. Fortunately for my purpose such a writer 
exists, and one whom I have individually special reasons for 
considering. In the Dustin Review of April, 1871, I pub- 
blished an article called ‘Certitude in Religious Assent.” 
This was criticised in the “Fraser,” of January, 1872, by a 
distinguished contributor, writing under the signature “ }’.” 
Our next number was due in a fortnight ; and I had only time 
therefore to signalise what appeared to me the two funde- 
mental fallacies of his argument. I was not without some 
notion that he might be disposed to continue the discussion. 
On the other hand, perhaps he rather expected that in the 
following number I should develop my reply at greater length. 
However I could not hear that either my article or his criticism 
of it had attracted any general notice; and I proceeded there- 
fore in the Dusrin Review with other matters which then 
urgently pressed. At all events—however it happened—the 
controversy between “ F.”’ and myself has remained dormant 
from that day to this. Now that the question excites far 
greater attention than it did then, I will criticise “F.’s” 
criticisms—not indeed thoroughly and exhaustively, because 
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my prescribed limits do not permit this—but more at length 
than I had time to do in January, 1872. 

I have already quoted one passage of “ F.’s,” in which he 
entirely repudiates what I understand to be Professor Clifford’s 
position. ‘“}'.” does not say* that “all persons ought ex- 
pressly to aim at holding no proposition with absolute assent 
for which they do not possess evidence abundantly sufficient.” 
He does not even say “ that it is expedient for all men always 
to believe the truth . . . as far as it is accessible to them by 
reasonable means; though he himself thinks so.” What he 
does say is, so far as I can understand his language, that 
those who on some given subject cannot (or at all events do 
not) “ undertake ” explicit and deliberate “ inquiry ”—who do 
not carry through in relation to it a certain “ well-known and 
well-defined intellectual process’””—can have no assured know- 
ledge on that subject. They have no right to any conviction 
of their own on it, but must slavishly “adopt the current 
opinions of their age, their class, or their country.”+ I will 
not consider his rhetorical exclamation, that those who differ 
from him “‘ promote a delusion,” or his insinuation that they 
are perhaps “telling a lie.’ I shall content myself with 
maintaining as a mere matter of reason, that his position (if I 
rightly understand it) is entirely destitute of foundation. 

I contend then as for a most obvious matter of fact, that, 
on a large number of subjects, men arrive at a sure, certain, 
personal knowledge of truth, often without instituting any 
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+ As “ F.” does not say all this in so many words, I am bound to cite his 
passage in full. I have italicised the parts to which I would draw especial 
attention; and taking it as a whole I find great difficulty in understanding it 
otherwise than as I have stated it. 

“T do not say that it is wise in every man at all times to try to produce 
an equation (as you put it) between his opinions and the truth. I say that 
if he wishes to do so, he must take a certain course for that purpose. The 
question, what inquiries is it wise for A. B. to undertake, and in what cases 
would A. B. do well to be satisfied with adopting the current opinions of his 
age, his class, or his country, without inquiry? is one which cannot be 
answered unless A. B. is, according to the expression attributed to Lord 
Eldon, ‘clothed in circumstances.” You would advise a poor peasant 
woman with a large family of children and a husband to look after, to take 
one course ; and a gentleman with full command of his time, a turn for intel- 
lectual pursuits, and an excellent education, to take another. 

“Truth may be good or bad. It may be attainable or not. It may be 
the common heritage of all men, or a remote treasure accessible only to a 
few. With all these matters, on the present occasion, I have nothing to do. 
I say only, if you want truth, and intend to try to attain it, this is the road. 
A well-known and well-defined intellectual process based upon facts—upon the 
result, that is, of the joint action of reason and sensation—is a sure guide to 
truth, and nothing else is.” 
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kind of “inquiry,” and almost universally without going 
through any “intellectual process” whatever, which they 
deliberately intend or of which they are themselves even aware. 
This phenomenon is of course most conspicuously manifested 
in the uneducated class, though by no means confined to it. 
With the uneducated class then I begin. ‘Take any ordinary 
mechanic or labourer, and consider how many truths there are, 
connected with his occupation, of which he has most certain 
knowledge, without any dependence whatever on “the current 
opinions of his age, class or country.” He knows e.g. that 
certain materials, which he is continually using, may be 
depended on for certain results. He knows this without any 
kind of inquiry direct or indirect. He originally accepted the 
fact without question from those who instructed him; but he 
now knows it, by means of experience, with absolute certi- 
tude, and without any dependence whatever on the word of his 
teachers. Or I go to a competent shoemaker, and recount to 
him the pain I suffer from the shoes he has sent me home. 
No doubt he thereon puts forth a mental “ inquiry” how he 
shall remedy the evil; but he arrives with certitude at an 
answer to this inquiry, without dreaming of any formulated 
“intellectual process.” This supposed change—he says to 
‘himself —or that supposed change—would not remedy the evil: 
a third would do so, but at the expense of sightliness. Soon 
a good notion occurs to him; and he sees, with the certitude 
and precision of an instinct, that the plan will be thoroughly 
successful. 

Nor is it necessary, in order to certitude, that the thing 
known be connected with matters of daily and unintermitting 
experience, such as is furnished by the exercise of a trade or 
habitual avocation. Let me give a very trivial, but not the less 
a very relevant, illustration of this. A butcher has bought a 
vicious horse, which he rides once a week, leaving it on other 
days to his boy. At first he is more than once thrown, and 
often in danger of that catastrophe. Butif he have the proper 
stuff in him, before very long he will have acquired a secure 
seat. He will know with absolute certitude, not indeed 
whether during any given ride he shall or shall not be thrown 
—but he will know certainly at each moment what is a suffi- 
cient response on his part to the brute’s various eccentric 
movements one by one. Here no doubt there has been “ in- 
quiry ”; but most certainly no explicit intellectual process, or 
formulated appeal to Mr. Mill’s canons of induction. 

Let us pass to graver instances. Shrewd rustics, entirely 
destitute of intellectual culture, not unfrequently can discern 
with absolute certitude the character of this or that man with 
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whom they are brought into contact; that he is a sincere man 
e.g. or a humbug. They may know again with certitude, 
whether he is friendly to them or bears them a grudge. 

Again some pious parent in humble life—whose anxiety for 
his children’s welfare quickens his faculties—will often see 
beyond the possibility of mistake, that this or that child has 
this or that fault of character, and will be usefully visited by 
this or that method of correction. What can be more un- 
meaning than to say that—because he has not gone through 
any formulated intellectual process—he has nothing more sure 
to guide him in this consideration, than “ the current opinions 
of his age, his class or his country ” ? 

Then again the certitude, with which multitudes of un- 
educated men accept the fundamental principles of morality, 
is such, that Professor Clifford (as we have seen) has been 
betrayed into saying, that these principles are matters to each 
man of “immediate personal experience.” 

The results, obtained by entirely uneducated men in the 
absence of all explicit intellectual process, often imply that 
quite a complicated chain of reasoning has passed through 
their mind, without any reflection whatever on their part of 
there being such a process, and without any trace whatever 
of it being left on their memory. Consider the extraordinary 
quickness with which some mariner prognosticates on some 
fine evening that there will be a storm before morn. He fixes 
his attention on a certain assemblage of phenomena; accu- 
rately distinguishes them from others with which they have a 
greater or less resemblance; brings to bear on them the con- 
fused memory of innumerable similar occasions on which he 
has observed appearances more or less similar; and draws the 
one conclusion legitimately resulting from his premisses. All 
will admit that there are many instances in which he is, on 
fully adequate grounds, absolutely certain of his conclusion ; 
and thatif on such occasions landsmen tried to argue him out 
of his conviction—however ingenious their reasoning might be, 
and however incapable he might be of meeting logic by logic 
—his one reasonable course would nevertheless be, entirely to 
disregard logic and remain firmly fixed in his own conviction. 
A contemporary writer adds a parallel illustration, drawn from 
‘the power which a savage possesses of finding his way” by 
indications, which he would in vain attempt to communicate 
or even himself explicitly to recognise, “through an apparently 
pathless forest.” 

But, as was said a page or two back, the phenomenon before 
us is far from being confined to the uneducated. Take the 
case of medicine. A third-rate practitioner is one who forms 
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his conclusions syllogistically ; who derives universal proposi- 
tions from his books, and deals no otherwise with each par- 
ticular case than by classing it under one or other of these 
universal propositions. The physician of geniws,—while avail- 
ing himself to the utmost of past experiences as recorded in 
treatises,—at the same time studies each several case on its 
own merits, and forms a conclusion based on the whole symp- 
toms before him. Now this physician is an educated man; 
and is as competent as any one to “undertake an inquiry” 
and follow out explicitly a certain “ well-known and well- 
defined intellectual process.”” But would he by such means 
increase the probability of his arriving at truth? Just the 
contrary. There would be imminent danger lest he calami- 
tously misapprehend the balance of the reasons pro and con, 
from the very probable circumstance, that those facts which 
tell on one side may be far more easily put into shape, or are 
far more precisely located in his memory, than those (legiti- 
mately preponderating) facts which tell on the other. And 
being by hypothesis a sensible well-judging man, we may rely 
on it that he will avoid this danger by steering clear of the 
logical method. Or take some accomplished scholar: he will 
pronounce with absolute certitude that some given passage is 
not the writing of Tacitus or Cicero, as the case may be. 
Will he be able to exhibit, even for his own inspection, the 
various subtle and impalpable premisses which warrant his 
conclusion ? Of course not. Again, every acute and intelli- 
gent person, who has lived an active life among men, possesses, 
stored within him, all sorts of miscellaneous convictions on the 
fit way of dealing with mankind, the result of his past expe- 
rience. ‘These are indeed among his most valuable possessions 
so far as this world is concerned; and yet it would be the 
merest child’s play if he professed to remember the individual 
experiences which have gradually built them up. It is rather 
a hopeless task certainly for him to examine systematically the 
logical value of his various premisses, when those premisses 
(in their original and adequate shape) are no longer in his 
mind. 

I wish I had space to quote, at the length I could wish, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s testimony on the same side. I refer to an 
article on F. Newman which appeared in the “ Fortnightly ” 
of last December. ‘“ When I form an estimate,” he says,* 
“of a man’s character, of the wisdom of a policy, of the truth 
of a creed, my mind is in fact determined by countless consi- 
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derations, of which only a small part can be distinctly tabu- 
lated and drawn out into articulate logical order.” Again,* 
“a man with an exquisite intellectual taste can recognise the 
flavour of Shakespeare as distinctly as the epicure recognises 
a special vintage”; and as regards himself, though not as 
regards others, “his inference is conclusively proved.”’+ 

Remarkably enough indeed, even “F.” himself substan- 
tially admits what I have been saying. ‘ Who ever doubted,” 
he asks,t “that an insurance board would do well to act on 
the advice of a physician, though the latter might be unable 
to analyse the grounds on which he gave it?” And it is 
“ }” indeed who supplied me with my illustration, about the 
savage and the trackless forest. But he quite misunderstands 
the drift of my argument. He urges very justly, that the 
physician’s conviction is not reasonably sufficient to establish 
certitude in another man’s mind. I was speaking, however, 
of the physician’s own personal certitude. 

These, and one or two other statements made by “ F.,” make 
me think it possible, that he does not definitely and distinctly 
intend the thesis with which I have credited him. If he does 
not—I am only too happy that so able a writer is not (so far) 
my opponent. But indeed—even if the facts on which I have 
hitherto insisted were admitted by every one to be true—it 
would be none the less important expressly to recount them; 
because they are forgotten by every anti-Christian writer, who 
alleges, as a fact obvious on the surface, that uneducated 
Christians can have no sufficient reasonable basis for their faith. 
So “F.” himself § speaks of it—not merely as his own private 
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t I may be allowed, perhaps, to express in passing a sense of the great 
ability and great fairness of intention exhibited by Mr. Stephen in this article ; 
and also to make on it one comment. Certainly I have no right in any way 
to come forward as F. Newman’s defender ; though I am an enthusiast for 
large portions of his “ Grammar,” and read them again and again with ever- 
increasing admiration and instruction. But in the general interests of truth, 
I would refer for a moment to Mr. Stephen’s principal adverse comment on 
the work. He says (pp. 793-4) that F. Newman’s conclusions are purely 
psychological ; that they are useful in discriminating between real and sham 
belief, but not between belief of what is true and belief of what is false. 
I think he has not sufficiently remembered F, Newman’s repeated inculca- 
tions of the doctrine, that the laws of the human mind are in the last resort 
necessarily the supreme arbitors of truth. Those judgments are self-evident, 
which the intellect avouches as such An appeal from the avouchment of 
our intellectual faculties is not only unreasonable but rather impossible ; for 
we cannot appeal from our faculties except by using those very faculties 
themselves. ‘“ We are as little able,” says F. Newman (p. 61), “to accept 
or reject our mental constitution as our being. We have not the option : we 
can but misuse*or mar its functions.” 
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opinion, but as “ notorious”—that, “in a majority of cases, 
so great that no numerical proportion could express it, religious 
belief is produced not by evidence” [he means not by the 
legitimate dictate of reason] “ but by some other cause.” 

I have been contending then (1) that a large number of very 
important convictions are established with certitude, by some 
process very different from that of systematically arraying 
arguments pro and con; and (2) that recourse to this latter 
method will often be far more unfavourable than favourable to 
the cause of truth. I have been freely using the word “ certi- 
tude ” throughout ; and have no misgiving but that my sense 
of the word will have been sufficiently understood. Now, 
however, it will be better, for more than one reason, briefly to 
treat this verbal question. ‘‘ F.”’ distinguishes* between two 
kinds of belief. I think there is another distinction of much 
greater moment: but I will first consider that of “ F.,”” which 
has undoubtedly its own importance. He distinguishes be- 
tween “qualified belief,”’—that is, belief accompanied by 
present doubt,—and what may be called “‘ undoubting belief,” 
that is, belief wnaccompanied by present doubt. ‘Thus, he 
says,t we have often an undoubting belief that a man is 
dead, when we see his death reported in the newspaper; 
and yet when that report is next day contradicted, we retract 
our belief of yesterday with the greatest ease. And here 
I make the obvious remark, that the mere wndoubtingness 
of a belief does not at all imply any special firmness, but 
arises from pure accident. Yesterday I undoubtingly believed 
that A. B. was dead. The true analysis of this judgment 
was merely “there is a certain presumption that A. B. is 
dead:” but as no particular motive for doubt occurred to 
me, | did not reflect on the true character of the belief which 
I entertained. The extreme facility with which I abandon it 
to-day shows how utterly weak was its hold on my mind 
yesterday. These “merely undoubting” beliefs I will call 
“simple ” beliefs: and (as is evident) they vary indefinitely 
from each other, in the firmness with which they adhere to the 
object believed. 

But I maiutain as very evident, that there are certain rea- 
sonable convictions, which are not only wnaecompanied by 
doubt, but so firm as to be incompatible with the co-existence 
of doubt: and it is these convictions (as I understand the 
matter) which are commonly called “certitudes.” For in- 
stance (to take the hackneyed illustration), my conviction that 
the cities of Paris and Vienna have existed is so firm, that I 
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cannot possibly bring myself to doubt the fact. Or, take the 
physician who is certain on sufficient grounds that in this par- 
ticular case such a treatment is appropriate. He can imagin- 
ably be argued out of that certitude, by some one who may be 
as much his superior in logical expertness as his inferior in 
medical insight. But so long as his conviction remained in 
its primitive firmness, the entrance of doubt was impossible. 
The entrance of doubt, in other words, shows, either that that 
special firmness of conviction never existed, which is called 
certitude—or else that it has now ceased to exist, and is 
replaced by some weaker kind of belief. 

We have arrived then at a threefold division of beliefs: 
*¢ qualified belief; ” “ simple belief ;” “ certitude.” Here, how- 
ever, another consideration must be glanced at. It is a matter 
of every-day occurrence, that a man may be extremely confi- 
dent and yet unreasonably so. He may hold some opinion 
with a firmness incompatible with the co-existence of doubt, 
and yet this opinion may be entirely mistaken. What shall 
we call his state of belief? Let us call it a “ spurious certi- 
tude.” My present theme does not absolutely require any 
treatment of this very common phenomenon; though I wish 
space would permit me to enter on it at length. J will merely, 
in passing, express a humble opinion, that much oftener than 
not a careful psychical analysis would show a phenomenal 
difference in kind between these spurious certitudes and certi- 
tudes properly so called. There will be a word more on this 
subject towards the end of my article. 

So much as to certitude. Now let me make, in passing, a 
brief remark on a very large subject. Against those who hold 
that inquiry is a necessary condition for genuine certitude, I 
maintain that in very many cases the most healthy and normal 
way of arriving at certitude, is to pass towards it through 
simple belief, without the entrance of any doubt whatever. 
So the mechanic, in learning his trade, begins with simple 
belief in his instructor ; and in regard to many of the lessons 
which he has received, he arrives by experience at absolute 
certitude of their truth, without having instituted any inquiry, 
conscious or unconscious. So we learn from our parents the great 
principles of morality ; we accept them with simple belief, put 
them into practice, and by doing so arrive at secure knowledge 
of their truth, without once reflecting on the process we go 
through. ‘This is a subject of great extent and extreme 
moment; and no kind of justice could be done it, unless an 
entire article could be devoted to its exclusive treatment. But 
what I wish here to point out, may be very concisely stated. 
As regards these simple beliefs—through which often lies the 
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best path to certitude—it does not at all follow, because they 
are undoubting, that their firmness or intensity at any given 
moment is at all greater than is warranted by the grounds of 
belief which at that moment may be possessed. 

The next question which has to be considered, may be thus 
exhibited. Reverting to those processes, which implicitly pass 
through the mind, and which lead men (uneducated or 
educated) along the path of true inference—what is the true 
analysis of those processes? I gave‘part of my answer to 
this question in April, 1871, by saying that I accepted F. 
Newman’s teaching on the existence in man’s mind of what 
he calls the “ illative sense” or “ ratiocinative faculty.” On 
this “F.” remarks* that the “ function” of this “new 
faculty” “appears to be to draw positive conclusions from 
insufficient premisses.”” This remark, and the general course 
of argument in which it is embedded, imply a theory, that the 
mind has only a power (if I may so express myself) to criticise 
grounds of belief independently existing, and not itself to 
supply grounds of reasonable belief. This general theory I 
must regard as beyond all doubt a fundamentally mistaken 
one. And as the question is of great importance, I will briefly 
treat it. 

Firstly, then, let us consider that absolutely necessary 
faculty which we call “ memory.” What is my ground for 
knowing my experiences of ten minutes ago? What is the 
work performed by my intellect, when it assures me that those 
experiences really befell me? Is its work the arranging and 
marshalling grounds of belief external to the intellect itself? 
On the contrary, there ae no such grounds of belief, great or 
small. My one exclusive, and my entirely sufficient, means of 
knowing with certitude the past fact of those experiences, is 
the present avouchment of my intellect itself. Then secondly, 
consider the power—which man’s mind (as I hold) most in- 
dubitably possesses—of cognising as self-evident various “a& 
priori synthetical judgments,” as Kant calls them. I have set 
forth from time to time in the Dustin Revirw what seem to 
me conclusive proofs that the mind possesses this power; and 
I summed up the whole in an article contributed to the 
“ Contemporary Review ” of March, 1875, on necessary truth. 
What happens again and again is this. The mind contem- 
plates some given proposition, the idea of whose predicate is 
by no means contained in the idea of its subject: and the 
mind, by merely contemplating this proposition with careful 
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attention, cognises as self-evident that the proposition is true. 
In discerning the truth of an analytical proposition, the mind, 
no doubt, performs a merely critical office. An analytical 
proposition, as soon as its terms are understood, at once 
assumes the form “A. is A.”’; or “ A. is included in A.+B.”: 
and certainly the intellect needs no originative power, in order 
to cognise the self-evidence of such propositions. But in 
avouching the self-evident truth of a synthetical proposition, 
the mind proceeds on no ground of belief whatever, beyond 
its own intrinsic illumination. Whereas, then, the intellect 
possesses (1) a “remembering ”’ faculty, and (2) what we may 
call an “axiomatising” faculty ——so nothing can be more 
intelligible than to say that it possesses (3) an “ illative” 
faculty. Certain premisses—not as verbally exhibited on 
paper, but as personally apprehended in their concrete fulness 
by the individual,—tend with a converging and cumulative 
probability to some given conclusion. I certainly hold that 
each man possesses a faculty (whatever its appropriate name) 
whereby, at a given period of the cumulation, he pronounces, 
with an assurance which is entirely reasonable, that the con- 
clusion is now ascertained with absolute certitude. I am not 
here arguing for this doctrine. I follow with entire concur- 
rence I’. Newman’s most masterly exposition of those psychical 
facts, which (to my mind) establish it beyond question. Here, 
however, I am only saying that “ F.” has no right to assume 
its erroneousness.* 

“F.” is evidently one of those philosophers who deny the 
cognisableness of necessary truth as such; and though I differ 
from him toto ceelo on this, I will not here discuss the subject. 
But even as to truths which confessedly are contingent, I 
think he exhibits an entirely indefensible narrowness of view. 
He holdst+ that there is no valid method of inference, except 
the inductive process, as described by Mr. Mill. But Mr. 
Mill’s canons are simply worthless, nay unmeaning, unless we 





* As many readers of the “ Nineteenth Century” know very little about 
Catholic domestic controversies, it is only fair to say that it is doubtful 
whether all Catholic philosophers would accept what I have said about 
synthetical axioms. F. Kleutgen indeed—than whom in modern times we 
have no greater philosophical name—says that the difference on this head 
between Kant and certain Catholic philosophers is a purely verbal one : 
viz. that they include, under the term “ analytical,” those judgments which 
Kant calls “synthetical.” But it may be doubted whether all modern 
Catholic philosophers would here agree with Kleutgen. I discussed this 
domestic question in the Dustin Review, of July, 1869, pp. 159-166. 

Much more is it doubtful how many Catholic philosophers would accept 
what has been above said on the “ illative sense.” 

t P. 36. 
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begin by postulating the doctrine of the uniformity of nature: 
and this doctrine may be called the opprobrium of modern 
phenomenistic philosophy, so confidently is it affirmed and so 
inadequately established.* Now whenever “TF.” or any other 
phenomenisf may exhibit the reasoning which leads him to 
accept this doctrine as sufficiently proved, we shall see what 
we shall see. I am curious to discover how he will even 
attempt to accomplish his task, without largely appealing to 
the certitude which results from cumulative probability. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, for one, speaks somewhat airily on the uni- 
formity of nature in his December article. ‘ The logician,” 
he says, “ must accept the belief as an ultimate fact, while 
he leaves the problem of its origin to the psychologist.” But 
there is a question indefinitely more important than either the 
fact or the origin of this belief; viz. its truth. And on this 
Mr. Stephen is profoundly silent. 

At all events, as regards the article I am immediately criti- 
cising, “ F.” is surely guilty of arguing ina mere circle. He 
thinks that all those, and only those, inferences can be admitted 
as certain, which are proved by Mill’s canons of induction. 
Moreover, he holds that the uniformity of nature is itself a 
certain inference. A short dialogue then of the following kind 
may he imagined between him and an interrogator. Why do 
you hold the uniformity of nature as certain? ‘Because it is 
proved by Mill’s canons of induction.” But why are these 
canons valid principles of reasoning? ‘‘ Because of the uni- 
formity of nature.”” But why do you believe in the uniformity 
of nature? Because of Mill’s canons of induction.” And 
so on ad infinitum. 

In the course of criticising others, I have now almost suffi- 
ciently explained what I would myself affirmatively maintain. 
I will add, however, two explanations. 

(1) Even as regards those many truths on which certitude 
may be obtained without inquiry or explicit argument, I do 
not at all deny the great and manifold advantages which may 
result, if highly-trained thinkers exhibit as fully as they can 
the premisses which (in their view) warrant this or that con- 
clusion. It is obvious indeed that the incalculably predominant 
majority of mankind are utterly incapable of such a task. 
Even where this disqualification does not exist, there are cases 





* Of “modern phenomenistic philosophy.” I am far from denying that the 
doctrine has been satisfactorily proved by introducing metempirical consi- 
derations.7§ This ,word “ metempirical” is due to Mr. Lewes, and I agree 
bas ge Lucas that it is a most useful addition to philosophical terminology. 

» 794, 
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in which—unless very great care be taken—the formulated 
application of logic (whether syllogistic or inductive) is far 
more likely to issue in false than in true conclusions. I refer 
to all those cases where those premisses, which deserve to carry 
with them the greatest weight, are (for whatever reason) under 
imminent danger of being inadequately set forth by logical 
analysis. In such cases—I may refer to my illustration drawn 
a few pages back from the physician—there is grave risk, lest 
the man of genius and keen perception be browbeaten (as it 
were) by the man of shallower but more logical mind, and 
bullied into abandoning a certitude which was entirely reason- 
able. But if this most serious peril be duly guarded against, 
great advantages (which I have here no space to enumerate) 
result from the logical analysis (even in that limited degree 
which alone is possible) of the implicit ratiocinative process. 

(2) That special method of reasoning which proceeds by 
way of cumulative probabilities, I will call the ‘ cumulative 
method.” Now I by no means contend that the mode of in- 
ference whereby we arrive at concrete truths is always of this 
kind. I implied e.g. a few pages back, that the weather-wise 
mariner seems to arrive at his conclusion through implicitly 
guiding himself by the regular canons of induction. And 
when an uneducated rustic believes (to his great grief) that 
his mother will one day die—this belief rests, I suppose, on a 
syllogistic process. ‘All human beings die: she is a human 
being, ergo, &c.” 

To sum up, What I maintain, in opposition to the thesis 
which I assail, is in substance this. ‘There is a very large 
number of verities undoubtedly—theological, philosophical, 
historical, physical—which are obtained by logical process ; 
by means of inquiry, methodical accumulation of facts, argu- 
ment based on those facts, &c. &c., and which can be obtained 
in no other way. In regard to these I have been raising no 
question whatever. But putting aside these altogether—every 
adult (I contend), educated or uneducated, is constantly 
acquiring fresh certitudes by the healthy normal and spon- 
taneous exercise of his intellectual faculties: the conclusions 
of to-day becoming premisses of to-morrow, and so on day 
after day, without any reflection whatever of his on what is 
taking place. ‘This process goes on again and again, where 
there has been no previous doubt; and in an incalculable 
majority of instances it is accompanied by no kind of scientific 
logic. Such is the healthy movement of the human intellect, 

roceeding on its own intrinsic laws. Ido not of course deny 
that (as F. Newman points out) the normal working of these 
laws is with the mass of men more or less overlaid and hidden 
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from sight by the superincumbency of prejudices, whims, 
fancies, caused (it may be) by cupidity, wilfulness, pride, or 
mere indolence ;* but by patient observation it is generally 
possible, even for an external observer, with constantly-in- 
creasing clearness and unmistakeableness, to distinguish these 
superficial excrescences from the solid and equable intellectual 
movement which takes place beneath. 

And now, in conclusion, I would apply what has been said 
to a theological question of the most vital importance, which 
Professor Clifford also treats in his own characteristic way. 
Every Christian teacher, whether Catholic or Protestant, im- 
presses as a sacred duty on the mass of believers, that they 
shall not read infidel books or otherwise allow themselves to 
doubt the truth of Christianity. We Catholics in particular 
not only are forbidden by the Church to read anti-Catholic 
treatises—uuless we are exceptionally fitted to do so without 
peril to our faith—but we account it a mortal sin in any one 
who has really embraced the Faith to permit himself one deli- 
berate doubt of its truth. On this unbelievers make a very 
obvious comment. Such precepts, they say, show that Catholics 
are bidden to renounce the use of their reason, and to decide 
the most momentous of possible questions by the dictates of 
blind prejudice. How do we defend ourselves against this 
plausible indictment? We reply that Catholic faith is a special 
gift from God, and that rebellion against that gift is a grievous 
sin, In developing this reply, indeed, so as directly to meet 
the objection I have mentioned, there is naturally more or less 
mutual discrepancy among theologians. In the article of April, 
1871, which I have more than once mentioned, I set forth 
what seems to me the true explanation of this matter ; following 
substantially F. Kleutgen’s guidance, and in accordance with 
the philosophical doctrine which I have set forth in the present 
paper. I wish my readers would refer to pp. 262-272 of that 
article. Here I can but most briefly set forth what is there 
urged at greater length. 

I consider, then, that (1) those who have been trained in the 
Catholic religion (brevity compels me to speak only of them), 
however otherwise uneducated they may be, have cognizance 
of various premisses which (according to the cumulative method 
of reasoning) are super-superabundantly sufficient to establish 
the truth of that religion ; sufficient to prove that the Catholic 
Church possesses that authority which she claims. Several of 
these premisses, no doubt, are more or less subtle and impal- 
pable, but for that very reason they are the more cogent and 





* “Grammar of Assent,” p. 255, 
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legitimately influential. Then I consider (2) that God, in impart- 
ing and upholding the gift of faith, specially illuminates the 
Catholic’s mind, so that he shall give those premisses their due 
weight, and thus reasonably possess certitude.* Since, then, 
on one hand God commands firm faith in the dogmata taught 
by the Church, strictly forbidding all admission of doubt-— 
and since on the other hand He gives Catholics abundantly 
sufficient proofs of their religion—it is an inexcusable and 
grievous sin to disobey His command.t 

Perhaps it will be inconsiderately replied that I have been 
begging the whole question. I have assumed—it may be 
said—that God exists, that He has revealed the Catholic 
religion, and that He infuses the gift of faith: but these or 
some of them are the very doctrines which my opponents deny. 
On the contrary, I have assumed nothing whatever. Here 
are two propositions. (1) ‘Catholics are strictly forbidden 
to doubt for a moment the truth of their religion.” (2) “The 
Catholic’s faith is entirely reasonable.” Objectors urge that 
these two propositions are mutually incompatible ; and it is to 
this objection, not to some other, that I have been replying. 
Now it is demonstratively shown that two given propositions 
are not mutually incompatible, if any possible proposition can 
even be imagined which shall harmonise the two. I have 
done, in fact, more than was needed by my argument. For 
the harmonising suggestion made by me—viz. that faith is a 
divine gift—is no gratuitous and arbitrary supposition, but the 
very doctrine held by all Catholics. 

I have been speaking of the Divine prohibition imposed on 
Catholics, against their admitting a deliberate doubt on the 





* An objection is not unfrequently urged, which is but indirectly con- 
cerned with the general theme of my paper, and which I will therefore briefly 
treat ina note. Since Catholics account an act of faith to be free and meri- 
torious, they cannot—so the objector urges—hold that the doctrine believed 
is so exhibited as to be cognisable with absolute certitude. Cardinal Fran- 
zelin admirably replies (see “De habitudine rationis humane ad divinam 
fidem,” cap. 1, sec. 2) that a truth may well be exhibited to the mind, not 
indeed as “ evident,’ but yet as absolutely “certain.” Where a truth is 
exhibited as “evident,” doubt is impossible ; as in the instance of a demon- 
strated mathematical theorem. But where it is exhibited as “ certain” in- 
deed but not as “evident,” doubt is possible though unreasonable, and 
belief therefore laudable. For a full exposition of this thought I must refes 
to the treatise itself, which is contained in the volume “ De 'Traditione.” 
And I may be allowed to add that I think Cardinal Franzeliu’s treatment of 
the various questions connected with the “analysis fidei” more satisfactory, 
than that of any other author whom I happen to have read. 

t I shall not be understood as implying that God—consistently with His 
attributes —could impose the precept of faith on any one in whom faith would 
not be intellectually reasonable, 
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truth of their religion. But one word should be added, con- 
cerning the prohibition imposed on all but a very exceptional 
class against reading or listening to infidel arguments. The 
reasonableness of this prohibition, however, has been made, I 
hope, abundantly plain in the whole preceding part of this 
paper. Let it be supposed that persons, possessing no special 
intellectual qualifications or safeguards, choose to study the 
anti-Christian reasoning of some clever infidel. They are 
entering on a line of thought which can do them no possible 
good, because its true apprehension is entirely beyond their 
grasp; while on the other hand they wantonly expose them- 
selves to be browbeaten and bullied by some ingenious logician 
out of the certitude infused into their mind by God Himself. 
To their own incalculable benefit, the Church earnestly de- 
nounces such unpardonable audacity and temerity. 

But the Church has never shownany unwillingness what- 
ever—emphatically the contrary—that those of her children 
whom she can trust in such matters shall study diligently and 
profoundly infidel writings and the general course of infidel 
thought, with a view to encountering opponents on the field of 
fair and frank controversy. And if I do not here enlarge on 
the vast benefit, or rather absolute necessity, of such contro- 
versy, it is merely because no one doubts it, and my space is 
limited, I will merely, therefore, make one remark bearing 
on my general theme. 

Of course the individual Catholic’s personal certitude cannot 
be offered to others, as by itself a reasonable ground for their 
belief. But on the other hand let us suppose some non- 
Catholic to be convinced on argumentative grounds—philoso- 
phical, historical, or the like—that Catholicity is true. On 
that supposition he ought reasonably to infer, that individual 
Catholics do possess that infused faith which we claim for 
them. Whatever arguments suffice to convince an educated 
man that the Catholic religion is true, should suffice also to 
convince him that individual Catholics, however uneducated, 
have reasonable grounds for firmly believing its truth. 


W. G. Warp. 
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Arr. VI. MR. SENIOR’S CHARACTER OF M. THIERS. 


Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and other distinguished Persons 
during the Second Empire. By the late Nassau WILLIAM Senior, 
Master in Chancery, &c. &c, Edited by his daughter, M. C. Surpsoy. 
London : Hurst & Blackett. 


HESE memoirs will serve a useful purpose when the 
history of the Second Empire and Third Republic comes 
to be fairly written; but the purpose, we mean, certainly 
never occurred to the mind of their author. His volumes 
contain, we think, the most effective apology yet published 
for the general character of Louis Napoleon’s government, 
and particularly for the most loudly condemned of its acts, 
the coup détat. Mr. Senior, like the candid friend he was, 
exposes through the evidence of their own words the utter 
want of political wisdom, the low morality, and absurd vanity 
of the Emperor’s principal opponents, in such a way as to 
show that those qualities of theirs were in reality the main 
factors in establishing the Imperial power, and in maintaining 
it so long supreme. In particular, he has drawn a sketch of 
M. Thiers, which, elaborated by the hand of a master equal 
to the task, might rival Macaulay’s portrait of Barrere. 
Mr. Senior was, we know, very far from suspecting, not to 
say intending, that such should be the ultimate result of his 
book. A self-constituted witness to history, he interviewed 
his friends for the benefit of a credulous posterity. They 
spoke, we cannot help feeling, with the hope that it would be 
possible to impose their own conception of their own talents, 
virtues, and importance on posterity. But posterity has all 
Hannibal’s dust in its scales and can weigh it to a grain; and 
the one account which posterity certainly will not accept of 
any man is the account he is pleased to volunteer of himself. 
Let us begin with an example of the grotesque nonsense 
into which M. Thiers’ conceit could on occasion vapour. He 
is describing his own exertions in preparing for a war, which 
never came to pass :— 


When I was preparing for war in 1810 I sat every day for cight hours 
with the Ministers of War, of Marine, and of the Interior. I always 
began by ascertaining the state of execution of our previous determinations. 
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I never trusted to any assurances, if better evidence could be produced. If 
I was told that letters had heen despatched, I required a certificate from the 
clerk who had posted them or delivered them to the courier. If answers 
had been received, I required their production. I punished inexorably 
every negligence, and even every delay. I kept my colleagues and my 
bureaux at work all day, and almost all night. We were all of us half- 
killed. Such a tension of mind wearies more than the hardest bodily work. 
At night my servants undressed me, took me by the feet and shoulders and 
placed me in bed, and I lay there like a corpse till the morning. Even my 
dreams, when I dreamt, were administrative. To do all this a man must have 
an iron will, an iron body, and, what is rarer than either, indifference to the 
likes and dislikes of those about him. 


In only the previous page he says :— 


I could not bear to be an English minister. The central Government has 
so few organs either for information or for action; its subordinates are so 
independent ; it is checked by so many local authorities, local privileges, 
and local mismanagement, that half of its duties are unperformed, and the 
greater part of the other half is ill performed. Even in France, which is 
governed on a much wiser system, the wisest and the most complete in 
Europe ; where there is not a single independent local authority ; where 
the central power knows, and superintends, and indeed regulates, the con- 
cerns of every commune; where every pulsation of the heart in Paris is 
instantly felt in the Pyrenees and on the Rhine—even in France our in- 
ternal administration has more of intelligence than of vigour. 


The English Administration may or may not be worse 
organized than the French. But without assigning to it the 
character of absolute perfection, it may, we think, claim that 
it does its work, which is immeasurably vaster, more various 
and complicated than that of the French Administration, 
tolerably well. It directly governs or indirectly controls a 
considerable part of the human race; and it continues to do 
so, ministry after ministry, generation after generation, never 
utterly breaking down, rarely proving unequal to emergency, 
neither hastening nor loitering over its prodigious world-wide 
task. What would become of it, we wonder, if a sharp 
fidgety little man of the literary talent, without any previous 
experience of the art of government and habit of office, were 
to be, as the supreme result of a street revolution, pitch- 
forked from a newspaper desk into the post of First Lord of 
the Treasury, with a preconceived determination that every- 
thing must be wrong, and everybody else a dolt! Would 
any one who knows anything of the real spirit and method 
of public business—would, for example, such a past master 
of its system, detail, and philosophy, as Sir Henry Taylor, 
acquainted as well as he with the order in which a great states- 
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man really goes through his work, recognise the account 
M. Thiers gave Mr. Senior of his ways in office, as an accept- 
able example of administrative energy? Admit all the supe- 
riority that M. Thiers claims for the French over the English 
Civil Service, can any one conceive that it could be neces- 
sary for an English minister to begin the day by requiring 
certificates from his clerks that his letters of the previous day 
had been posted? Or, knowing how much must depend, in 
the last resort, on his complete command of his physical and 
intellectual energies, can we imagine that he would so waste 
his strength on those details which it was the business of his 
Under-Secretaries, and Private Secretaries and Chief Clerks 
to attend to, as to have to be undressed and put to bed every 
night “like a corpse ”’ by his servants, leaving his colleagues 
and their staffs “half-killed” by the same time? What 
would have happened if the expected event had really occurred 
— if it had actually become necessary for this Ministry in a 
state of fever with excitement and fatigue to come some night 
on the arrival of a courier to one of those sudden supreme 
decisions, which precipitate the calamities of war? After the 
phrenetic fuss of such statesmanship as this, what a relief the 
steady phlegm of Louis Napoleon must Lave been to the 
French offices. | His system had its detestable qualities, but 
on the whole the administration of France was, to say the 
very least of it, far more sensibly and regularly conducted 
under his superintendence than under that of M. Thiers, 
whether as Premier of Louis Philippe or President of the 
Republic. If Louis Napoleon’s Ministers were the very 
inferior and immoral persons it is the fashion of certain writers 
to represent them as having been, so much the more credit 
must be due to him. Hechose them. He gave them their 
tasks. He caused them to do their work, or he changed them. 

We do not at all believe that M. Thiers really made Louis 
Napoleon President of the French Republic. Moreover, we 
do not believe that he could have prevented his being made 
President. There had evidently been a strong Napoleonic 
reaction growing during the entire reign of Louis Philippe. 
M. Thiers’ history, like Beranger’s songs, had much to do with 
the giving of form and expression to the feeling. But the 
feeling was there, only waiting for an object to concentrate 
itself upon, in order to manifest itself as a profound political 
force. ‘The adventures of Strasbourg and Boulogne discredited 
Louis Napoleon’s character for capacity in the eyes of the 
political speculators and critics of Paris. But to the mass of 
the French people, they proved that he had the courage of his 
convictions; and in the latter ycars of Louis Philippe’s reign 
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as the Napoleonic legend more and more gained a romantic 
ascendancy, it did not lessen its hold on the mind of the 
nation, that the representative of all that Imperial glory was 
a lonely prisoner in a French fortress. The theatrical follies 
of the Provisional Government of Lamartine, and its ghastly 
collapse amid the truculent military measures necessary to 
suppress the Socialist insurrection of June at least doubled 
the force of the figure of Louis Napoleon, as it then presented 
itself to the mind of the French nation. For whom else could 
the peasant, who is in the last resort the sovereign of I'rance, 
cast his vote? Cavaignac, Bugeaud, Lamartine, Ledru Rollin ? 
Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson! What were such names to 
him? Whose father or uncle had lost a leg in their battles ? 
Which one of them had given his name to a code or even to a 
coin? Where were they when the flag of France swept along 
in triumph from the Pyramids to the Kremlin? And, while 
the monarchs of Europe were one by one subdued, who was it 
that had maintained by the letter of his law and the strength 
of his sword, the peasant in possession of a doubtful property, 
until time had assigned perpetuity to his tenure, and it had 
become impossible for the Bourbons and the Allies to even 
dream of re-confiscation? These simple considerations, it 
seems to us, suggest reasons why the French peasant must 
have voted for Prince Louis Napoleon rather than for any other 
possible candidate. It is difficult to conceive vanity risen 
rampant to such a pitch as that of M. Thiers, when he declares 
that he and M. Molé settled the whole affair in a ten minutes’ 
talk at a railway-station, on their way home from the Assembly 
a fortnight before the date of the election—when probably 
there were not half a million of Frenchmen who had not made 
up their minds how they would vote, and of that half-million, 
not 50,000 would have heeded the opinion of M. Thiers or 
M. Molé. But here are his very words to Mr. Senior :— 


It was now within about a fortnight of the election ; Molé and I left the 
Assembly together, and as we passed the embarcadére of the Rouen railroad 
we got out of the carriage, and walked up and down in the colonnade until 
we had decided who should be the ruler of France. As against Louis 
Napoleon I supported Cavaignac. “I do not much like him,” I said, “ but 
he is an honest man; he has military talents and the habit of command ; 
he will repress conspirators and insurgents, and he will not conspire himself. 
Louis Napoleon is a pretender ; all his friends and advisers are of the worst 
description ; he is ignorant, rash, and obstinate ; he will discredit the party 
that supports him, and give us at last only the alternative of civil war or 
despotism.” 

“ Cavaignac,” answered Molé, “ c’est la mauvaise république ; he is always 
thinking of his father and his brother. His friend Bastide is as objection- 
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able as any of Louis Napoleon’s entourage. He will not engage even to 
keep the clubs closed, or the army in Paris, or to relieve Italy from the fire- 
brands that we have sent there. Louis Napoleon hates the Republic ; he 
will pave the way to a restoration which Cavaignac would strive to prevent ; 
the opposition of the Gauche will force him to rely on the Droite, to take its 
ministers and to adopt its principles; in short, he will be our instrument, 
whereas Cavaignac would be our master.” 

I was not convinced ; but I yielded. We went that evening to the Rue 
de Poitiers, proposed Louis Napoleon as the candidate of the Parti de 
YOrdre, and carried him with little opposition. 


But, although M. Thiers had little or nothing to do with 
securing the election of Louis Napoleon, and was just as 
ignorant as any other wiseacre of how the French people 
really meant to vote, (for example he says, “we gave Ledru 
Rollin between two and three million votes; he got scarcely 
more than 300,000”), his claim-to be regarded as one of the 
original advisers and contrivers of the coup d’état of December, 
1851, stands on very different grounds. To his Republican 
friends of a later date, it must be uncommonly disagreeable to 
read his language on this subject. He speaks about it with 
hardly an appearance of moral sense. His strongest senti- 
ment seems to be a feeling of contempt for Louis Napoleon, 


on account of his so long hesitating about committing him- 
self to an act of policy involving, to say the least of it, such 
an awful moral responsibility. This comes out incidentally in 
several passages. Mr. Senior, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, from which we have just quoted, asked M. Thiers his 
opinion of Louis Napoleon’s personal courage. He replied:— 


No one can say what may be a man’s physical courage until he has been 
seen under fire. As to his moral courage, he certainly has done very rash 
things ; but he appears to me to want resolution. He forms great plans ; 
matures them by solitary reflection ; never abandons them, but keeps defer- 
ring their execution. He might just as well have made the coup d’état in 
1848 as in 1851; and I doubt whether he would have made it even then if 
he had not been forced on by his accomplices. 


Again, regarding the coup d’état from another point of 
view,—that of retrospect, he declares himself willing, even in 
the year 1852, to give the best possible proof a man in his 
position could give of his adhesion to the act. He only com- 
plained that Louis Napoleon had not gone quite far enough. 
The Republic still existed in name and in form, when he spoke 
the passage, which we are about to quote. If Louis Napoleon 
had died in the course of that year, the year 1852, the Re- 
public might have remained, notwithstanding the coup d’état, 
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the Government of France, with the difference only of a 
Senate, and a President eligible for ten years—with a Constitue 
tion closely resembling that of the present Republic in fact. 
M. Thiers’ complaint is that, having gone to all the trouble 
of a coup d’état, Louis Napoleon ought to have absolutely 
abolished the Republic, and established a Monarchy and even 
an hereditary Peerage on its ruins. These are his words. 
They were spoken three months after the coup d’état, and 
nine months before the Empire was re-established :— 


So little am I an Orleanist, that if Louis Napoleon, after his coup d'état 
had founded a real constitution, with an hereditary peerage and a House of 
Commons fairly chosen, and had handed over to it the government of the 
country, reserving to himself only the high place of a constitutional king, I 
should joyfully have adhered to him. I should have pardoned the means, in 
my approbation of the end. And so would nine-tenths of France, not 
merely the nine-tenths of the peasantry and rabble who have voted for him 
now, but nine-tenths of all that is enlightened as well as of all that is prolé- 
taire. He might have had Guizot and me for his ministers, or more pro- 
bably Guizot alone—for I should have preferred standing apart, as the 
friend of the administration, like Sir Robert Peel—and there would have 
been such a parliamentary majority as has not been since the first days of 
Louis XVIII. 

Senior.—And would his dynasty have lasted ? 

Thiers.—I see no reason why it might not have lasted for centuries. Con- 
stitutional Monarchy is the form that suits us best. We are unfit for a Re- 
public ; we cannot breathe under a despotism. What we want is a king 
who will fill the first place, and leave us to manage our own affairs. In a 
short time, Louis Napoleon would have been no longer looked on as a 
usurper ; the coup @’état would have been regarded as a sort of restoration. 
The glories of his uncle would have given him a legitimacy which would 
have effaced that of Henri V. 


It is indeed evident, if M. Thiers’ evidence can be trusted, 
and on this point at least we see no reason to doubt it, that 
almost from the hour of his election as President, Louis Na- 
poleon was beset with solicitations to overthrow the Republic, 
and establish some sort—any other sort—of government in its 
stead. His tempters were not the Mornys, nor the Maupas, 
nor the Persignys, nor the St. Arnauds—none of that 
coterie of conspirators, whom Mr. Kinglake loves*to cata- 
logue; ticketing an alias to every name and with a hard hand 
depicting their aspects so grim and yet soshabby. It was by 
leading members of the class which Mr. Kinglake, nothing 
if not fantastic, chooses to call “the gentlemen of France,” 
—before the coup d’état the particular gentlemen we mean 
were better known by the name of the Burgraves—that the 
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temptation was apparently first presented to Louis Napoleon’s 
reluctant mind. M. Thiers gave Mr. Senior the following 
description of a consultation on the subject, which took place 
at the Elysée within six weeks after the President’s election :— 


I was as Republican as the Assembly, and never would sanction, or even 
listen to, the plans of coups d’état which were made to me from all sides. 

I remember in particular a meeting at which only Molé, Broglie, Chan- 
garnier, the President, and I were present, about six weeks after his election. 
The question was whether the time was not come “ pour en finir avec 
l Assemblée” ; whether its violence, its absurdities, its delays, and its mis- 
chievous interferences wore not become absolutely intolerable. I have the 
picture of the conference in my mind’s eye: the President sat anxious and 
reserved, Molé irresolute, Chargarnier impatient, Broglie uneasy and an- 
noyed. I walked up and down, as I am doing now, abusing the idea of a 
coup d’état as mischievous and absurd. “ Laissez crier Assemblée,” I said ; 
* Barrot est aussi criard qu'elle. I] est fait pour ga; c'est son métier; et il 
le fait bien. What harm do its absurdities, and its violence, and its inter- 
ruptions do, except to itself? They may discredit the legislature, but they 
strengthen the executive. If it actually attacks the executive, beat it down ; 
if it lays its hands on the sceptre, cut them off ; but do not waste the heroic 
but painful operation of a coup d’état until the disease is so obstinate and 
so dangerous as to justify the remedy.” 

As I went on the President’s face kept brightening and brightening. 
The adjournment of the coup d'état obviously relieved him from an oppres- 
sive load of anxiety. He seemed to feel that he was reprieved ; that a new 
lease of grandeur and luxury was offered to him before he need tread the 
path that must end in a throne ora scaffold. Changarnier was as much 
struck by his manner asI was. “ Avez-vous vu,” he said to me as we went 
out, “la mine qu’a fait le Président? Aprés tout c'est un ” I will 
not repeat the word, but it was one of unbounded contempt. 


M. Thiers says that at this date he was “‘as Republican as 
the Assembly ” ; but in the passage we have previously quoted 
he avows that his one regret regarding the coup d’état was 
that it did not abolish the Republic altogether. Molé at one 
moment in 1848 had proposed that he, Thiers, should be a 
candidate for the Presidency, and he urged his accepting the 
office for a very remarkable reason. ‘‘ You may then,” said 
Molé, “throw the Republic into the Seine.” What was 
M. Thiers’ reply? ‘ I detest the Republic,” I said, “‘as much as 
you do; but if I were its President I should be bound to 
support it.” Accordingly he and M. Molé put their heads 
together to make Louis Napoleon President, as of course the 
most obvious means of securing the perpetuity of the Re- 
public. Then within six weeks we have M. Thiers again 
become ‘“‘as Republican as the Assembly,” so Republican 
that he will not listen to the plans of coups d’état which were 
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made to him “ from all sides.” How reconcile it then to his 
conscience, to his honour, to his oath, to go to the Elysée 
even to discuss such a subject with the President—and that, 
be it observed, not at the President’s instance even, but at 
the instance of his own most intimate political associates and 
friends? M. Thiers, tothe President’s manifest relief, opposed 
the immediate execution of the coup d’état, for which Char- 
garnier was eager, and the others not, at all events, ill-dis- 
posed. He succeeded in obtaining its “ adjournment.” But 
what were his arguments? Does he remind the President of 
his oath to maintain the Constitution ? Does hecry “ Shame” 
to General Chargarnier for offering to use the army placed 
under his command by the Assembly to such an atrocious 
end? Does he appeal to the Duc de Broglie and to Count 
Molé to join him in protesting against the proposed measure 
as an act of civil war, as unconstitutional, unrighteous, treason- 
able? By no means. Pas si béte! He says to the Presi- 
dent, “ do not waste the heroic but painful operation of a coup 
d’état until the disease is so obstinate and so dangerous as to 
justify the remedy.” Louis Napoleon might, if he had cared, 
afterwards plead that he took M. Thiers’ advice au pied de la 
lettre. But we are disposed to suspect, from the tone in 
which M. Thiers tells the story, that, at the moment, he chuckled 
assent, as he and the General walked away, to the rather racy 
epithet in which Changarnier expressed his contempt of the 
President’s cowardice or conscientiousness. There is no more 
perfect proof possible than this revelation of the way in which 
the idea of the policy of a coup d’état was first impressed on 
Louis Napoleon’s mind. 

The next great service rendered by M. Thiers to the 
Republic was his discovery of the way of destroying the privi- 
lege of universal suffrage by a process of legal chicane. He 
confesses that he and his friends had “ from the beginning 
looked with great alarm on universal suffrage.” Asked by 
Mr. Senior whom does he mean when he speaks of himself and 
his friends as “we,” he named Broglie, Molé, Berryer, Mont- 
alembert, and himself,—Broglie, Molé, and Thiers pointed 
out for leaders as having been all Prime Ministers, Berryer 
as the organ of the Legitimists, and Montalembert as the 
head of the Church party. Acting in combination, five such 
men naturally exercised a very great control over the Assembly, 
and, when they pleased, for a time at least, powerfully 
influenced the policy of the President. But it is plain they 
were far more detrimental to the Republic than Louis Napoleon 
had then any thought of being. ‘They would not undertake 
the administration of France in conjunction with him. They 
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would not fairly support nor yet openly oppose his ministers. 

They wished to manage and control everything without either 
reigning or governing. At the time to which we refer, they 
made up their minds to abolish universal suffrage by a pro- 
ceeding which in America would certainly be regarded as 
beyond the competence of Congress, and which, we rather 
think, no honest jurist could defend. The Constitution of the 
Republic declared all Frenchmen of full age who had not for- 
feited their civil rights, entitled to vote; and the Constitution 
could only be revised by a Convention itself to be elected at 
periodical intervals by universal suffrage. M. Thiers found a 
law of older date than the Constitution, which declared that all 
Frenchmen of full age were bound to pay the tawe personelle, 
the value of three days’ labour; and he proposed to interpret 
the distinct and unreserved language of the later law, an 
organic constitutional law, from which President and Assembly 
alike derived their then existing mandate, by an earlier law of 
comparatively imperfect sanction. -He estimated, and his 
estimate was, if anything, under the mark, that he would thus 
disfranchise, at a stroke, every second man in France. But 
for such a stroke, a great towr de force would be necessary. 
There might be resistance in the streets. Changarnier was 
consulted, and he undertook that the disfranchised would, if 
they chose to protest in that fashion, have to pay the taxe 
personnelle, so that the suffrage would be of no subsequent 
advantage to them. There was in the Assembly a consider- 
able Republican party. M. Thiers proposed to deal with them 
by a method, not involving the risk of bloodshed, but in its 
way hardly less brutal. He boasted that he knew three words 
which would make the Republicans so howl with rage that his 
proposal would be passed in a panic. He undertook to tell 
them to their beards that “the vile multitude ”’ had no right to 
vote. This is his own account of the proceeding :— 

My plan was received with great favour ; but doubts were suggested as to 
its practicability. Would the people bear it? Changarnier, whom we 
called to our councils, answered for one of two things—either the submission 
of the people, which he thought probable ; or their being crushed by the 
force at his command, if they resisted. Would the Assembly pass it ? 
Would they venture to legislate for the express purpose of excluding the 
poor? “The Gauche,” I answered, “if it consisted of men of parlia- 
mentary habits, and was under good leadership, would certainly be able to 
prevent its passing. But we will say that our object is to exclude, not 
les classes pauvres, but la vile multitude. These words will drive the 
Montagne mad ; they will frighten all the moderate party out of their wits, 
and we shall pass the law in a storm.” “And who,” they replied, “ will 
devote himself to the furious unforgiving hatred of the Rouges by calling 
them ‘la vile multitude’?” “That,” I said, “1 take on myself.” 
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The Ministry hesitated to accept the measure, but were 
overborne. Louis Napoleon for some time resisted, but he, 
too, at last submitted, with evident reluctance, and only for 
the time. It was precisely on his proposal to repeal this law ~ 
in his message of the 4th November, 1851, that the dead- 
lock between the President and the Assembly arose which 
eventuated in the coup-d’état of the following month. We as 
yet know very little of the real history of these momentous 
weeks. But we do know how delighted M. Thiers expressed 
himself, even after the coup-d’état, with the way iu which he 
had passed the law by which he disfranchised three millions of 
Frenchmen :— 


“Tt passed” (he said to Mr. Senior) “just in the manner in which I 
expected. I called the excluded classes ‘la vile multitude,’ and roused the 
Montagne into a fury which deprived them of all self-control or self-respect. 
Their frantic violence drove from their side all the respectable, and what 
was a more numerous body, all the timid portion of the Assembly, and the 
law passed, as I had foretold, in a tempest.” 


Mr. Senior was enabled to obtain further evidence, from a 
source of the highest authority, as to the reasons why 
M. Thiers preferred to support Louis Napoleon rather than 
General Cavaignac, as candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic, in 1848. It was not mere detestation of the 
Republic as a form of government. M. Thiers was not one of 
those fools who contest for forms of goverment. With him 
“ whate’er was best administered was best.” But then there 
was only one criterion of a good administration in France, 
and that was its having M. Thiers at its head. At a reception 
of Madame Cornu’s in 1860, Mr. Senior met a distinguished 
Republican statesman little known to fame, perhaps less than 
he deserves, M. Trouvé Chauvel. M. Trouvé Chauvel was 
Prefect of the Seine, and afterwards Minister of Finance in 
General Cavaignac’s administration. He retired into private 
life after Louis Napoleon’s election, testifying thereby, at all 
events, that he considered the return of the Bonapartes meant 
the ruin of the Republic. To him, in a corner of Madame 
Cornu’s salon, Mr. Senior, with that fine art of putting 
leading questions which belonged to him, thus addressed 
hissed — 


Senior.—“It seems to me that if Cavaignac had been President, the 
Republic might have been saved.” 

Trouvé Chauvel.—* So I thought at the time, and so I think now. Much 
depended on Thiers. In 1849 I was Minister of Finance—Blanqui, not the 
conspirator, but the political economist—came to ask me to call on Thiers 
and see whether we could come to an arrangement under which Thiers would 
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support Cavaignac. I said that Thiers was in many respects a much greater 
man than I, but still, as he was a mere private person and I was a minister, 
he ought to call on me. Thiers is proud and punctilious ; he would not visit 
me, but it was agreed that he should come to me on the ministerial bench, 
and that we should go out and discuss the matter in the corridors. We had 
a long conversation, but it ended in nothing.” 

Senior.—* What caused the failure ?” 

Trouvé Chawvel.—‘ He imposed conditions which we could not accept.” 

Senior.— Of what kind ?” 

Trouvé Chauvel.—* Personal power for himself and his friends. I said 
that nothing could long exclude such a man as he is from power, if he 
wished for it, but that Cavaignac could make no promises until Thiers had 
shown his devotion to the Republic.” 


A difficult quality for M. Thiers to exhibit, it must be 
admitted, bearing in mind his tender and sympathetic treat- 
ment, a few days afterwards, of M. Molé’s proposal that he 
should pitch the one and indivisible thing, to which honest 
Cavaignac lived and died devoted, into the Seine ! 


According to M. Thiers, his influence over Louis Napoleon, 
after his election as President, was nothing short of absolute. 
What he did, what he intended, what he omitted, were not, 
as the world at large has hitherto believed, the outcome of 
his long reveries in exile and prison, but the effects of 
M. Thiers’ sometimes imperative advice, sometimes complete 
indifference. In the course of a conversation, from which we 
have already quoted, in the spring of 1852, M. Thiers said to 
Mr. Senior, speaking of the time immediately following Louis 
Napoleon’s election :— 


“ He earnestly pressed me to act as his Minister ; but after having served 
the greatest monarch of his time, after having stood on the same elevation 
as Metternich and Peel, I could not descend to be the instrument or even 
the associate of a pretender. He entreated me then to make a ministry for 
him, a task for which he had the sense to feel his own incompetence. So I 
gave him Barrot, Drouyn de Lhuys, Faucher, and Passy, and the rest of that 
cabinet.” 


The following day, speaking to Mr. Senior of the same 
period, he said :— - 


“ We left the President in the first three months of his power with Barrot 
for his minister, and me for his adviser, or rather for his dissuader, for 
almost all that I did was to keep him from follies. What he wanted above 
oll was my sanction to his imperial tendencies, and I have sometimes almost 
regretted that I did not favour them, and try to turn hit into a consti- 
tutional monarch.” 
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In the very same conversation, and apparently within five 
minutes afterwards, he says :-— 


“T am not sure that, as respects war, my advice was wise. Ever since 
1848 our foreign policy has been subordinate to our domestic difficulties. We 
have been too insecure at home to assume the tone which belongs to us 
abroad. If, indeed, the President had followed my advice as a whole—if by 
frankly supporting the Republic, and by remaining, as would then have been 
the case, on good terms with the Assembly, he had created a feeling of 
security, and enabled commerce and industry to revive—he would have had 
a peaceful but a glorious reign. But the hostility of the Assembly, which 
arose from his obvious determination to become a usurper, produced all the 
insecurity and distress which were to be feared from war, without the 
compensation of military success. Perhaps it would have been better if I 
had allowed him to overrun the Continent.” 


It is of course impossible to reconcile all these various 
versions of M. Thiers’ principles and conduct; but they are 
perfectly authentic. He not merely spoke knowing that Mr. 
Senior intended to write; he revised after Mr. Senior had 
written ; and Lady Ashburton actually read to him the part of 
the book which concerns him in French that he might know 
precisely what he was reported as having uttered. Litera 
scripta manet; and it is indeed a memoir that serves for 
history—for history which, having weighed the dust of heroes, 
will also have to reckon in grammes such solid particles as 
ballasted the balloon-like levity of this Magnus Apollo of the 
cult of Chauvinisme. It need hardly be said he had no religion 
except that—that and the oft-worshipped idol within. A propos 
of the Roman question on which it was once supposed he had 
serious convictions, he said to Mr. Senior, “‘ Rather than see 
the Austrian eagle on the flagstaff that rises above the Tiber, 
I would destroy a hundred constitutions and a hundred reli- 
gions.” As between religions (so to speak) he does not seem 
indeed to have had any very particular prejudice. The ques- 
tion with him would rather have been which was worst, than 
which was best. ‘ A Catholic is bad enough,” he said to Mr. 
Senior; “ obstinate, prejudiced, inaccessible to evidence or to 
reasoning ; but a Protestant is a hundred times worse, and an 
English Protestant the worst of all.” Such was the Pater 
patrie to whom France turned after the fall of the Second 
Empire—such the founder of the Third Republic. It is a droll 
figure to see so placed in contrast with the unstained honour, 
the austere and modest majesty, of George Washington. 














VII—AN EXAMINATION OF MR. HERBERT 
SPENCER’S “‘ PSYCHOLOGY.”—Parr VI. 
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HE last section of my examination of Mr. Spencer’s 

Psychology (which appeared in the January (1878) 
number of this Review) was devoted to a consideration of the 
initial portion of his sixth part, which portion is devoted to 
“ Reasoning,” and occupies the first eight chapters of his 
second volume. 

I therein contended that Mr. Spencer has failed to 
appreciate the real nature of “inference.” He represents 
reasoning as “the indirect establishment of a definite relation 
between two things, by the process of establishing a definite 
relation between two definite relations.” I have contended 
that this representation is very inadequate, and that reason- 
ing “‘is the conscious, intellectual recognition of a truth as 
a necessary consequence of truths antecedently known ”’— 
‘the acquiring of new explicit truth from other truths already 
explicitly known”; and I have also insisted upon the fact 
that there are really two ways of knowing truth,—the indirect 
way and the direct,—and that the former alone is reasoning, 
a process symbolized by the one formal, inferential word THERE- 
FORE. I have also reminded my readers that inference is not 
the highest mode of our intellectual activity—is one the 
existence of which is but a consequence of the infirmity of our 
intellectual nature. 

In the portion of his sixth part here examined, Mr. Spencer 
successively considers : classification, naming, and recognition, 
the perceptions of objects of body as presenting secondary, 
secundo-primary, and primary attributes, space, time, 
motion, resistance, and perception in general, relations 
of similarity, cointention, coextension, connature, and like- 
ness, together with their opposites. Then follows a consi- 
deration of sequence and of consciousness in general, and 
the whole part concludes with a statement of what Mr. Spencer 
considers to be the legitimate results of what has preceded. 
Mr. Spencer’s sixth part is one elaborate attempt to resolve 
our higher faculties into our lower. But in the whole of 
it he does not really deal with “thought” but only with its 
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mechanism. He has in fact absolutely ignored all the highest 
questions of psychology, which cannot be treated of without 
the distinct. recognition of self-conscious, reflective thought, 
and an apprehension of the ideas identity, truth, necessity, 
&c., in themselves. 

In the following pages there will be considered the opera- 
tions of the intellect in perceiving, recognizing, naming, and 
classing our apprehensions of the primary and secondary 
qualities of bodies, and the meaning of ‘our ideas space, time, 
motion, quantity, quality, relation, and resemblance, and the 
nature of consciousness. 

The result of the reasoning brought forward by Mr. Spencer 
in the part of his Psychology here examined, may be 
represented as follows :—All intellectual operations are but 
accumulations of perceptions of shock, which primarily reveal 
unlikeness and sequence. Of these, in more and more com- 
pound and definite aggregations, all our highest conceptions 
consist, and the development of consciousness is the continuous 
integration and disintegration of states of consciousness so 
constructed. 

I, on the other hand, contend that it is impossible to resolve 
our higher faculties into our lower, and to adequately explain 
ideas by relations between sensations ; I contend that the ideas 
which Mr. Spencer attempts to analyze are fundamental and 
primary, and that the result of his analysis does not correspond 
with the ideas as they exist in us. I contend that by his 
process the essence of each idea is allowed to escape, and'we 
have presented to us as it, that which is at most the sensa- 
tional elements which stimulate our intellect to have the 
ideas in question. The result of my contention, if valid, is to 
bring out the distinctness and supremacy of the intellect and 
its ideas as compared with the sensitive power and relations 
between sensations, with a clearness for which we have to 
thank the pertinacity of Mr. Spencer’s attack. At the same 
time, in this part, as elsewhere, Mr. Spencer’s work gives us 
— suggestions towards comprehending the psychosis of 

rutes. 


Cuapter [X.—Ctassirication, Naina, AND REcoGNITION. 


The contents of this chapter may be given shortly, thus :— 
§ 310, reasoning and classification are reciprocally dependent ; 
§ 311, names are inferences transformed into presentations ; 
§ 312, recognition is inference of a kind more special and 
definite than is classification; § 318, thus classification, 
naming, and recognition are all various forms of one process 
of inference. 
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Mr. Spencer begins (vol. ii. p. 117) this chapter by insisting 
upon what all logicians must concede, the close connection 
between ‘‘ reasoning ” and “classification.” He goes so far 
as to declare them to be reciprocally dependent, and that 
“classification” presupposes “reasoning.” He rests these 
declarations upon the assertion that “ reasoning ” and “ classi- 
fication ”’ are “different sides of the same thing,” inasmuch 
as the classification of relations involves that of the related 
things, while the classification of things involves that of the 
relations which exist among their attributes. 

Now the view here advocated is as follows :—These processes 
are indeed closely related, reasoning being impossible without 
antecedent classification. Nevertheless, though reasoning is 
implied in much classification, yet it is not implied in all 
classification. The two processes are essentially different in 
the abstract, however frequently they may be united in the 
concrete. ‘This becomes manifest upon a little consideration, 
inasmuch as, by comparing the two mental processes, the differ- 
ence between seeing that a proposition is necessarily involved 
in the antecedent proposition or premisses, and judging that 
an object is like certain objects and unlike others, becomes 
apparent. ‘he former process is infallible. Let cnly the terms 
and propositions be logically arranged and the conclusion 
must follow, and must be true, materially as well as formally, 
if the premisses express material truths. The latter process 
is fallible enough, as every one knows. 

Mr. Spencer goes on to compare the processes “ in detail ”’ ; 
he compares the similarities found between two triangles with 
those between two shells, and adds, “ If we consciously recall 
the things to which a parttcular one is similar we classify ; if, 
consciously dwelling on the likeness of relations, we think of 
certain implied attributes, we reason.” 

Now, doubtless there would be the very identity which he 
insists on between classification and ratiocination, if the 
above phrase expressed the latter process ; but, as was fully 
urged in the last part of this examination, it does not—such 
an expression is quite an inadequate one. 

He insists, however, that “ classing”’ involves “ inference,” 
because “in all ordinary cases the majority of the like 
relations in virtue of which any object is classed with certain 
before-known objects, are not presented in perception, but 
represented in an act of reason. The structural, tangible, 
gustable, ponderable, and other sensible characters ascribed 
to an orange, are not included in the usual impression received 
from the orange; but, as all admit, are inferred from that 
impression ; yet these varions inferred characters are included 
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in the concept—an orange. When I reach out my hand 
towards this reddish-yellow something, under the belief that 
it is juicy, and will slake thirst, I have already, in judging it 
to be an orange, conceived it as having various attributes 
besides the observed attributes; every one of which I know 
to exist, only by the process that I knew the juiciness to exist. 
The act of classing, then, involves a whole group of inferences ; 
of which the particular inference avowedly drawn is only one. 
And had some other been drawn, as that the taste was sweet, 
what is now distinguished as the inference would have been 
one of the data; that is, one of the attributes involved in the 
judyment—this is an orange. Should it be said that these 
various unspecified attributes are not inferred in the act of 
classing, but that the entire thought implied, is—all reddish- 
yellow, spherical, polished, pitted bodies of a certain size are 
juicy ; the untruth of the position will be seen on remembering 
what takes place if a mock-orange made of painted stone 
is laid hold of. The unexpected weight and hardness 
instantly lead to a change of classification ; it is at once per- 
ceived that the body is not an orange. And this fact proves 
that something else than juiciness had been inferred—had 
been wrongly inferred; and had involved a wrong classifica- 
tion.” 

This passage has been cited in full, because it is an extremely 
valuable instance of the profound misconception andirrationality 
which underlies all Mr. Spencer’s,representations of our intel- 
lectual acts, He in the above-quoted matter thoroughly con- 
founds intellectual conception with association of sensible 
images. He is speaking of “classification,” but classification 
cannot intelligently be carried on without intellectual concep- 
tions, though even a running stream, or the waves of the sea 
(as, e.g., at the Chesil Bank), can segregate like bodies with 
like, in a material classification. 

To understand classification we must understand intellectual 
conception and also perception; but to these Mr. Spencer 
comes only at a later stage of his treatise. It is then abso- 
lutely necessary to here anticipate somewhat and to speak of 
these more elementary processes in order to explain classifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Spencer speaks of “an act of reason,” yet he applies 
that term to the re-appearance in the imagination, upon the 
occurrence of certain sensible cognitions, of certain other 
similar cognitions, which have been before experienced in 
company with those now occurring. He gives as an example 
of a possible concept of “an orange,” an aggregate of sensible 
cognitions, such as a ‘“reddish-yellow, spherical, polished, 
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pitted body, of a certain size and juicy”; and that the 
addition of or subtraction from these, of certain other such 
cognitions, as hardness and weight, by themselves determine 
a change of classification. 

But what the intellect apprehends in the object supposed, and 
what it means by the explicit judgment, “that object is an 
orange,” is something very different from the re-excitation of 
a bundle of sensible cognitions. It is the apprehension of the 
supersensible and partly abstract proposition, “ that object is 
a particular kind of fruit.” The greater the number of con- 
gruous sensible characters we nreet with, the more our judg- 
ment is confirmed, our perception becomes more clear ; but if, 
on a further examination of the object, we fail to find other 
sensible properties which we ought to find, and find others 
instead which we ought not to find, then we recognize that 
our judgment was mistaken; and that, instead of being the 
mature product of a vegetable organism, our supposed orange 
is really an inorganic body, and a work of art. Of course 
there are a multitude of sensible cognitions serving to suggest 
the proposition referred to, and which cognitions are tacitly 
assumed in such expressions as “an organic body,” a “ work 
of art”’; but though such sensible cognitions, and the sensa- 
tions which occasion them, serve as the basis of the intellectual 
apprehension, they are not that apprehension itself. It will be 
replied, ‘‘ What, then, do you mean by an organic body, if you 
do not mean a complex aggregate of clusters of clusters of 
sensations experienced and imagined?” I rejoin, “ Every 
rational man knows that he means more; but as we are com- 
pelled in language to make use of terms primarily denoting 
sensible experiences, it is impossible to find terms which will 
force those to admit the supersensible elements of their know- 
ledge who choose to blaspheme their own intellect, and deny 
that they understand it.” “‘A kind of fruit” will, however, 
be understood by all unprejudiced and unsophisticated minds 
as a phrase containing more than an aggregation of sensa- 
tions, imaginations, and relations, into which its material basis 
must be analyzed. 

We have, then, sensations which, acting upon a sensitive 
faculty, give rise to sensible cognitions; and as our nature is 
at once both intellectual and sensitive, the occurrence of the 
same sensations also gives rise to intellectual apprehensions 
containing implicit judgments. These judgments, when made 
explicit, at once thereby necessarily classify the objects of 
judgment; and even a slight inspection of our own mental 
acts is sufficient to demonstrate to us that we frequently 
classify without any conscious inference—without perceiving 
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that our judgment is a conclusion made explicit, and implicitly 
contained in antecedent propositions. 

At the same time it should be at once admitted that ratioci- 
nation may be so rapidly performed as to pass unnoticed; but 
this goes no way whatever to prove that classification neces- 
sarily ‘‘ presupposes reasoning,” if one single instance can be 
brought forward in which it certainly does not do so. In that 
case the acts of inference and classification must be held to be 
essentially and fundamentally distinct, however frequently or 
however intimately they may be associated together in our 
mental acts. 

Now, granting for argument’s sake, that in the classification 
of such complex objects as have been referred to, there are 
latent inferences, it by no means follows that there are latent 
inferences in the reference to the two three-sided geometrical 
figures given by Mr. Spencer, to the class of triangles; and 
this single act of classification performed without inference 
would, therefore, be enough to show the essential indepen- 
dence of the process of classification. But it would be easy 
to adduce a multitude of classificatory acts which do not con- 
tain or imply inferences, such as, e.g., “ My present mental 
act isa judgment,” “ Gratitude is a virtue,’ &c. Moreover, 
I believe, although the question cannot be entered on here 
(and it is indeed nothing to the point), that, not only such 
judgments as “this is a hard object” and “that is a blue 
surface,” but also such judgments as, “that is a man” or 
“that is a tree,” are acts of direct apprehension and not in- 
ferences; but Mr. Spencer goes on (p. 120) to object to the 
view of ratiocination here maintained, on the ground that 
minor premisses are not immediately but mediately known. 
He says: “The minor premiss, ‘his is a , is 

always known mediately.” Surely Mr. Spencer 
would not affirm that such a minor premiss as “I am 
a thinking being” is mediately known. If he does so 
affirm, he can only mean (a position consistent indeed with 
the essentials of his system) that nothing whatever can be 
“immediately known, except passing states of consciousness, 
which have none of them any permanence, but change from 
instant to instant. Now, as nothing can be known save by 
contrast (as Mr. Spencer elsewhere asserts), and nothing can 
be known that does not persist long enough for comparison, 
and two successively occurring entities cannot be known as 
succeeding, except by contrast with some third, at least rela- 
tively persisting entity ; it follows, on this hypothesis, that no- 
thing can be immediately known. And as nothing can be 
known mediately, save by the intervention of what is not 
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known mediately (i.e. by what is known “immediately,”’ 
which is the same thing as “ not-mediately ”), we cannot, 
according to this philosophy, know anything whatever. But 
we do know some things; and, therefore, this philosophy is 
false. 

Returning from this digression, we see by it clearly that 
some minor premisses may be immediately known, but no 
logician has ever maintained what Mr. Spencer says is their 
“constant assumption,” that minor premisses are always im- 
mediately known. Every logician would admit that a minor 
premiss is very often the conclusion of an antecedent syllogism. 

He goes on (p. 121), with respect to his instance of the 
orange: ‘‘ The concluded facts, and the fact from which it is 
concluded, stand on the same footing. The proposition, That 
which I see is an orange, has no greater certainty than the 
proposition, That which I see is juicy. The visual impressions 
of shape, size, colour, and surface received from it, form the 
sole ground for both propositions. The wider inference, It 
is an orange, can give no extra validity to the narrower infer- 
ence, It is juicy, seeing that for the first there is no more evi- 
dence than for the last. Yet the doctrine of the syllogism 
implies that the one is the warrant for the other—implies that 
I can directly know that this something belongs to the class 
oranges ; and, by so doing, can indirectly know that it is 
juicy’! 

Now, as a quite minor matter, one taken by the way, I deny 
the material truth of Mr. Spenccr’s assertion that there is no 
greater certainty for the proposition, “‘ What I see is an orange,” 
than for the proposition “ What I see is juicy.” For there are 
dried oranges which have- lost but little of their superficial 
aspect, which nevertheless contain no drop of juice—I have 
one such by me at this moment. But again, in saying “that 
is an orange,” I say virtually “that is one of a class of 
objects,—fruits, which normally are juicy.” But if, when 
looking at what we believe to be an orange, we affirm “ that 
is juicy,” we can only so affirm on the strength of our know- 
ledge of the properties of fruits and oranges generally, unless 
the orange in question be cut open, or be in the act of having 
juice squeezed out of it. The “ visual impressions of shape, 
size, colour, and surface” are the material basis on the strength 
of which I make the true or false judgment as to the essential 
nature of the object, that it is a particular kind of fruit. The 
same sensible impressions may or may not, by association, 
suggest the imagination of “juiciness” or it may suggest, 
according to circumstances, the imagination of a peculiar odour 
or flavour, as of a feeling at the end of the thumb in peeling, 
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or of that of pips in the mouth, or of the white appearance 
of the inner layers of the peel, or, if we are botanists, of a 
variety of botanical, anatomical, and histological or physio- 
logical or geographical characters. But all these are recog- 
nized as characters belonging to the nature of one kind of 
natural body, and their recognition is subordinate to the act of 
intellectual perception of that natural body. We can then 
know with practical directness (whether with unnoticed in- 
ference or not) that “this something belongs to the class 
oranges,” and we can, by so doing, indirectly know that it is 
probably juicy. 

- But Mr. Spencer goes out of his way to have a futile fling 
at his bugbear the syllogism, saying, as above quoted, “the 
doctrine of the syllogism implies, &c.”? But “the doctrine of 
the syllogism ”’ implies nothing about it. Right reason not 
only implies but asserts what Mr. Spencer denies ; but “ the 
doctrine of the syllogism” says nothing about “ material ” 
truth, but only concerns “formal” truth. The “ doctrine 
of the syllogism” is, that if terms and propositions are rightly 
disposed, then the conclusion necessarily follows from the 
premisses ; and, if the latter are true, then, and then only, the 
conclusion will be true likewise. In any well-constructed 
syllogism the conclusion follows from the premisses, whatever 
these may be. If we say, 

All Ptericles are nescunt 
Rumptus is a Ptericle 
Therefore Rumptus is nescunt. 

The conclusion is formally an absolute certainty, although 
materially it is nonsense. 

Mr. Spencer in this section represents the act of inference 
as the giving of special attention to one or to a group of 
unperceived attributes out of the many unperceived attributes 
which come up into consciousness on the occurrence of certain 
perceived attributes. That is to say, “ inference” is the resur- 
rection of a few images upon the occurrence of some sensa- 
tions with which those images are associated. That is to 
say, in reasoning, there is no reason, no active intellect. 
Similarly, classification is represented as the resurrection of 
all the images which may be associated with a group of 
feebly occurring sensations. No wonder then that there is but 
little difference in his eyes between ratiocination and classifica- 
tion. His words are: “ Along with the visible attributes of 
an orange, there are mentally represented, in various degrees 
of distinctness, some, many, or all of the attributes before 
found in relation with such visible attributes; and, accord- 
ing to the mode in which they are represented, the thing 
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predicated is the class, or some one or more of the attributes. 
Let the unperceived attributes be thought of in their totality, 
without any of them becoming specially prominent to con- 
sciousness ; then, the object, in being mentally endowed with 
all the characteristics of its class, is conceived as one of that 
class, or is classified. Let a single unperceived attribute, or a 
single group of such attributes, arrest consciousness, and 
occupy it to the partial exclusion of the other unperceived 
attributes, then we have a special inference, or what is ver- 
bally embodied as such.” 

Observe in the above paragraph the passive nature of 
the intellect as conceived by Mr. Spencer; along with certain 
visual sensations, a few or many attributes spontaneously 
recur to memory, and constitute “inference” or “ classifi- 
cation.” Now let the reader think for himself what his own 
mind does, on the one hand, when he infers that a parti- 
cular triangle has the angles at its base equal, and on the 
other, when he arranges a series of different geometrical figures 
into squares, triangles, and ellipses, &c. Having done this, 
let him test the adequacy of Mr. Spencer’s description of the 
process through which the observer’s mind has in that case 
passed. The many or totality of attributes arising in imagina- 
tion does not constitute “classification,” but serves as the 
occasion and material basis on which the mind’s activity judges 
that the object supposed is a particular kind of fruit, or that a 
particular quality is a property of the fruit in question. 

The conclusion then arrived at is directly contrary to 
Mr. Spencer’s. Whule fully agreeing that the intuition of 
likeness is “common to reasoning and classification,” it is 
clear that these two mental processes are different in nature, 
and that the latter can be performed without the intervention 
of the former. 

In the next section (p. 122, § 311) Mr. Spencer considers 
‘naming,’ which he describes as a presentation of inferences. 
He says that names were originally imitative, and were the 
presentation to others of attributes inferred to exist. “If a 
Bosjesman, catching sight of some wild animal, conveys the 
fact to his fellows by pointing towards it and mimicking the 
sound it is known to make, beyond doubt this sound came 
into his mind as an inferred attribute, and it differs from any 
other attribute, solely in this, that instead of being simply 
represented in his consciousness, it is represented by his voice.” 
But aname is the material sign of a mental concept. Ver- 
bally naming is one mode (and by far the most convenient 
mode) of establishing such material signs, which for us, 
material intelligences, are necessary media of mental develop- 
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ment. Moreover, naming is the voluntary establishment of 
such a sign with the intention that it shall denote some definite 
object or class of objects. 

When any Bosjesman invented an imitative term to denote 
a new beast, that term did not denote the attribute it connoted, 
but denoted, and was intended by him to denote, the whole 
living creature, of the mental concept of which creature it was 
the material symbol. ‘‘ Naming ” is presupposed in classifica- 
tion, as classification is presupposed in inference ; but just as 
classification can take place without inference, so can naming 
take place without classification. Ordinarily, of course, 
naming does imply an existing classification, as when the South 
Sea Islanders named the newly-seen edible white man— 
“long-pig.” But naming can occur without classification, as 
is made plain in the pet names often given to children and by 
children to themselves. The existence of a few cases, or indeed 
of one, in which naming exists without classification is 
sufficient to demonstrate the essentially independent nature of 
the process. But this distinctness becomes manifest when we 
advert to the purpose of denotation evidenced by the imposi- 
tion of every fresh name. 

In the next section (p. 125, § 312) our author proceeds to 
treat of “ recognition,” which he describes as an inference of 
a more special and definite kind than classification; not 
only the “ relations” of the compared groups being alike but 
their “ constituent attributes” also. As to the closeness of 
recognition to classification he observes: “It frequently 
becomes a question whether the observed object is the one 
before seen or another of the same class.” He exemplifies 
the requisites for recognition by imagining a paper-full of 
needles to be dropped while one was being taken out, and he 
observes that while, if all are similar, it is hopeless to identify 
the one previously grasped, it can be recognized if of different 
size, though of similar proportions. This he says exemplifies 
both positive and negative conditions necessary for recognition. 
“The object identified must not only represent a group of 
phenomena just like a group before presented ; but also there 
must be no other object presenting a group which is just like.” 
This is of course obviously true as far as it goes ; but it is not 
only the representation which is necessary as a positive con- 
dition, but also the recognition of what was cognized ante- 
cedently. Mr. Spencer here seems once more to omit the 
essential intellectual activity, and to give us the action of 
objects upon a merely passive and recipient subject. 

He goes on to observe that even the simplest recognition is 


an act of ratiocination: “ For what do we mean by saying of 
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such a thing that it is the sume which we before saw? And 
what suffices us as proof of the sameness? The conception 
indicated by the word same is that of a definite assemblage of 
correlated phenomena, not similar to a before-known assem- 
blage, but indistinguishable from a before-known assemblage.” 
Now, in the first place, this alone will not do, for any one of the 
dropped needles in the supposed case is “ indistinguishable 
from” the one previously held, but none the less it is not to 
be recognized as “‘ the same.” But, apart from this, I deny 
his assertion that recognition involves inference. For what 
can be cognized without inference can be similarly recognized. 
And as mathematical diagrams, thoughts, sensetions, &c., can 
be directly apprehended and can be classified without infe- 
rence, so also can they be recognized. On entering a parti- 
cular room I may recognize, without any inference whatever, 
an odour of apples or what not, which I have there expe- 
rienced before, and I may similarly recognize a happy thought 
or a mathematical diagram. Moreover, Mr. Spencer here 
again ignores the activity of the human intellect. Recognition 
is not passive,—the mere absence of power to distinguish—but 
@ positive apprehension of identity reposing upon the simul- 
taneous presence and absence of sensible similarities and 
dissimilarities respectively. Recognition is then a distinct 
kind of mental act, but is one present in naming, classification, 
and inference; for, in giving a name even to myself I recog- 
nize my own continued identity. Its presence in the other 
processes is obvious, and will be uncontested. Recognition 
moreover is much more complex and varied in its nature than 
as presented to us by our author. There is not only the 
recognition of an object as the same, but as of the same kind, 
—belonging to the same groups or, e.g., the same genus, 
family, order, class, and subkingdom,—as possessing the same 
or similar qualities, and having the same or similar relations 
to time and place. 

Finally (p. 129, § 313), Mr. Spencer concludes the chapter 
by reaffirming the close alliance of classification, naming, and 
recognition with all forms of reasoning, reaffirming what has 
been here argued against in examining the preceding sections. 
He concludes as follows :—“ This weakening of conventional 
distinctions,—this reduction of these several operations of 
the mind, in common with all those hitherto considered, to 
variations of one operation, is to be expected as the result of 
analysis. For it is a characteristic of advancing science to 
subordinate the distinctions which a cursory examination 
establishes; and to show that these pertain, not to nature, 
but to our language and our systems.” 
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Now such is indeed the characteristic of science as regards 
ill-founded distinctions ; but where distinctions naturally and 
spontaneously established have been well founded, they are 
not weakened by its advance, but strengthened. But it is 
believed that the careful consideration of the points here 
urged will make plain that Mr. Spencer has in no one instance 
succeeded in reducing the distinction previously supposed to 
exist between ratiocination, classification, naming, and recog- 
nition. In one respect they are indeed all “ variations of one 
operation,”’ for they are all instances of the exercise in different 
directions of the activity of the human intellect,—that won- 
derful entity, which as soon as it is aroused to activity, begins 
at once not only to perceive, but to recognize, name, classify, 
and infer. But, however purely one is the power so exercised, 
it is none the less true that it exercises itself differently as it 
performs one or another of these processes, and it is true that 
it can perceive without recognizing, recognize without naming, 
name without classifying, and classify without inferring. 


Cuapter X.—THrE Percerrion or SreciaL OsjEcts. 


This short chapter is devoted to an endeavour to break 
down the distinction between inference and perception, as 
follows :—§ 314. Classification and recognition are necessary 
for every perception; § 315. Thus, every perception is an 
acquired perception; § 316. Therefore, there is but a super- 
ficial difference between reasoning and perception. 

In this chapter Mr. Spencer endeavours to show that there 
is but a superficial distinction between the processes of infer- 
ence and direct perception, and he does so by representing 
every perception as acquired, as the result of classification and 
recognition, and therefore, according to his previous argument, 
a result of inference also. 

He begins (p. 131, § 314) by representing, truly enough, 
that every perception contains an implicit judgment. He 
says :— The same object may, according as the distance or 
the degree of light permits, be identified as a particular negro ; 
or more generally as a negro; or more generally still as a 
man; or yet more generally as some living creature ; or most 
generally as a solid body. In each of which cases the impli- 
cation is, that the present compound impression is like certain 
past compound impressions.” But this is a very inadequate, 
or rather a positively false, representation of “a perception,” 
which, when its implicit judgment is made explicit, affirms 
nothing about subjective impressions, but about external 
objects; in the above instance, it successively affirms an object 
to be of a more and more subordinate species. 
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Mr. Spencer indeed adds :—‘ When, as sometimes happens 
from mental distraction, we go on searching for something 
actually in our hands, or overlook something directly under 
our eyes, we get clear proof that the mere passive reception 
of the group of sensations produced by an object does not 
constitute a perception of it.”” There is, however, yet another 
distinction which may as well be here noted by the way—one 
which Mr. Spencer overlooks. We may really cognize objects 
sensibly, and yet not intellectually perceive them. Thus, 
when walking in deep thought, we may avoid obstacles and 
unstumblingly traverse uneven ground. In such cases there 
is real sense-cognition (which was absent in the instances 
above quoted from Mr. Spencer), but no intellectual perception. 
The essence of perception is the exercise of “attention” by 
the intellect upon some external or internal object. Nothing 
which precedes the act of attention forms even any part of the 
perception itself. Mr. Spencer admits “a perception can 
arise only when a group of sensations is consciously co-ordi- 
nated, and their meaning understood.” But here there is 
some ambiguity in the word “‘ understood.” An object can 
hardly be said to be “ understood’’ unless it is not merely 
perceived but has elicited an explicit judgment. He speaks of 
“the meaning” being able to be “understood only by the 
help of those past experiences in which similar groups have 
been found to imply such and such facts.” <A perception 
takes place most certainly “by the help” of those past expe- 
riences—by the help of sensations and imaginings, but it is 
much more than any combination of clusters of clusters of 
sensations and images, however complex. Perception is the 
awakening in us of ideas by means of sensations and images, 
and through the act of attention; as when, in the instance 
before given, we judge an object to be “a particular kind of 
fruit.” There is in—(1) “substance,” (2) “ material sub- 
stance,” (3) “ organic substance,” (4) “ vegetable organic sub- 
stance,” (5) “‘ vegetable substance, the mature result of vege- 
tative life,’ a succession of supersensible, intellectual ideas, 
which are radically distinct from any combination of sensations 
felt and imagined in whatever complex relations,—necessary 
as the latter are (as antecedent conditions) to elicit such intel- 
lectual activity in us. Consider what is implied in the child’s 
question, “‘ What is that thing?” In it we see the intellect 
has at once mounted to the highest generalization, “ being ”’! 
I know no writer who approaches Mr. Spencer in the acuteness 
of perception and wealth of illustration he brings to bear in 
explaining merely animal psychosis and sensible cognition, and 
who at the same time seems so utterly blind to the intellectual 
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element of his own psychosis. The full force of Leibnitz’s 
“nist ipse intellectus””? was never brought home to me, till I 
studied this Psychology. 

But it may be said, let perception be as supersensible as 
ever you like, yet it contains latent inference, for all that, and 
so Mr. Spencer is right, and there is only a superficial difference 
between direct and indirect perception. 

But as in the matter of classification, so here, if there is but 
one single perception which cannot include a latent inference, 
that one alone will be sufficient to establish the fundamental 
distinctness between the two processes. Now there is the 
perception of our present mental state, which is an undoubted 
object of thought. Do we or do we not perceive that directly ? 
If we do, Mr. Spencer is refuted, if not, then we can perceive 
nothing, and reasoning is useless. “But even such a perception 
as that of a small patch of colour, Mr. Spencer himself would 
admit to be direct. Even by this alone the distinctness of direct 
perception from inference is manifest. Moreover, objects them- 
selves must be directly apprehended, and not inferred, for they 
could only be inferred by a comparison of our own sensations ; 
and we actually know “ objects,” at least as soon, if not really 
sooner, than we know our own sensations or ourselves. Know- 
ledge, in fact, begins with the external. If it be rejoined that 
this indeed is the case in us, but it is only so because we are 
born with the inherited experience and latent inferences of 
untold ages of untold generations of untold races of beings of 
all orders; then to such a statement such a surrejoinder as the 
following may be made: Every animal, however low in the 
scale, which has senses for external cognition, must have some 
cognition of external objects ; but no animal below man will be 
asserted by any one to be capable of analyzing its own sensa- 
tions, and thence inferring the existence of an external world, 
and of external objects. Surely animals, therefore, must have 
a direct cognition, if any, of objects, and thus such cognition 
must have antedated inference. Instead, therefore, of saying 
with Mr. Spencer, “a special ie poe is possible, only as an 
intuition of the likeness or unlikeness of certain present attri- 
butes and relations, to certain past attributes and relations,” 
I should make the following affirmations: A direct sense-cog- 
nition is possible only through the reiterated occurrence of 
similar sensations and imaginings ; a direct intellectual cogni- 
tion is possible in us only through the elicitation of super- 
sensible ideas by means of the sensations and imaginings of 
sensible cognition, and the act of intellectual attention. 

In the next paragraph (p. 133, § 315), Mr. Spencer contends 
that every perception is an acquired perception. Now here 
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we must distinguish : that every adult perception is an act the 
power of performing which has been gained through the 
process of development, which has gone on from the impreg- 
nation of the ovum till maturity, may of course be conceded ; 
but that there is no such thing as a direct act of perception at 
all must, for the reasons above given, be denied. If no direct 
perception ever took place, no inference could ever take place ; 
for certainly no inference is possible except as a consequence 
of certain antecedent perceptions. If it were the case, as 
Mr. Spencer says, that “ all psychologists concur in the dictum 
that most of the elements contained in the cognition of an 
observed object are not known immediately through the 
senses, but are mediately known by instantaneous ratiocina- 
tion,” the consequences would be disastrous for “all psycho- 
logists.” He goes on to tell us: “ Before a visual impression 
can become a perception of the thing causing it, there must be 
added in thought those attributes of trinal extension, size, 
solidity, quality of surface, &c. &c., which, when united, con- 
stitute the nature of the thing as it is known to us. Though 
these seem to be given in the visual impression, it is demon- 
strable that they are not so, but have to be reached by inference.” 
Now, since this passage was printed, ample experiments have 
conclusively shown that chickens, as soon as they leave the 
egg, can not only have sense-perception of objects, but make 
the requisite movements to seize and securethem. There can 
be no question of inference here ; and if these animals maybe 
so constitated that they can have a direct sense-cognition of 
external objects, why is it impossible for the mind of man to 
be so constituted as to be able also to directly perceive objects? 
Because Mr. Spencer and those who think with him will not 
admit that they do see objects and motions,—because they can- 
not understand how it is they do it, that is no reason why others 
should follow in their track. Mr. Spencer’s contention here 
serves as a small sample of the contention of the whole work. 
His whole Psychology is directed against the existence of 
intellect and knowledge, because he does not know how intellect 
and knowledge can be possible; he therefore employs an 
exceptionally acute and powerful intellect, exceptionally stored 
with knowledge, in the task of proving that we can neither 
acquire the latter or employ the former, since he thinks he has 
shown by the employment of both that neither have any 
existence. 

Yet he gives the explanation the possibility of which he 
verbally denies, when he says :—‘ What scems to be a per- 
ception of melting is, in reality, a rational interpretation of 
the appearances.” A “rational interpretation,”—that is just 
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it. As in the young chicken, when sufficiently developed, 
external appearances excite the sense-interpretation of sense- 
cognition, so in the young human being, when sufficiently 
developed, external appearances excite the rational interpre- 
tation of intellectual cognition, i.e., he reads them in the light 
of the active and attentive intellectus ipse. 

Mr. Spencer concludes (p. 134, § 316) that there is but that 
superficial difference which he affirms to alone exist, adducing 
the stereoscope as an argument in his favour, as also the 
change in perceptions from moment to moment, as we approach 
a house from a distance till within a yard of it. But no one 
pretends that we have been so organized that we cannot be 
deceived by a careful presentation to our senses of objects 
specially prepared for that purpose; and no one pretends that 
in considering so complex an object as a house we do not 
make inferences, not only when we are near but also when we 
are far off. But this is no argument against the fundamental 
distinctness between inference and perception, which must 
be maintained on the grounds already adduced. But in addi- 
tion and in conclusion it may be objected to Mr. Spencer, that 
if his view is correct, and if every perception contains an 
inference, then we cannot infer without a previous inference, 
and so we get a regressus ad infinitum ; and if he is right in 
denying a distinction between judgment and perception, 
because of the implicit assertion latent in the latter, then we 
cannot predicate without a previous predication ; and thus we 
again get a regressus ad infinitum. 


CuapteR XI.—Tue Perception or Bopy As PRESENTING DyNAe 
micaL, Statico-DynaMicaL, AND StaTicAL ATTRIBUTES. 


Herein Mr. Spencer maintains :—§ 317. There is a three- 
fold relation between object and subject : one, where the sub- 
ject is passive, resulting in a secondary or dynamical property ; 
another, where the subject is active and the object reacts, 
resulting in a secundo-primary or statico-dynamical property ; 
and the last, where the subject alone is active, resulting in a 
primary or statical property. § 318. Secondary attributes are 
manifestations of cosmical forces through occult properties of 
bodies. § 319. Any total perception uniting the three orders 
of attributes is formed by certain unconditional, conditional, 
and doubly conditional corresponding impressions. § 320. A 
perception is the cumulative result of a very complex organic 
classification of this kind. 

In this chapter Mr. Spencer begins (p. 136, § 317) by 
asserting that the relation established between object and 
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subject in the act of perception is threefold; according as 
there is some kind of activity on the part of the object, on 
the part of the subject, or on the part of both. In the first 
case (as in radiant heat, odour, or sound) we have what is 
usually called a “secondary,” but which is better called a 
“dynamical” property. In the second case (as in thrusts, 
pulls, &c., when the object reacts on the acting subject), we 
have those “ modified kinds of resistance ” constituting what 
are usually called “ secundo-primary,” but which are better 
called “ statico-dynamical,” properties. In the third case (as 
in size, form, position), we have what are commonly called 
“‘ primary,”’ but which are better called “ statical,”’ properties. 
These properties or attributes are “ usually presented to con- 
sciousness ” together; and he proposes, in considering the 
subject, to set out ‘with the most involved combinations, 
resolving these into simpler ones, and these again into still 
simpler ones,” treating “first of those contingent attributes 
known as secondary,” “so that, after having analyzed these 
in themselves, and in their relations to the necessary attributes, 
we may deal with the perception of necessary attributes as 
divested of everything that is extraneous.” 

I have only to remark, with respect to this initial paragraph, 
that to treat the subject as “ passive ” in cognizing secondary 
qualities is but a very superficial treatment. Granting that 
no motion may be made in hearing or seeing which can be 
readily observed, there can be no question but that con- 
tractions of the ciliary, tensor, and laxator tympani muscles 
are unconsciously called into play as well as of the radiating 
and concentric fibres of the iris. And even apart from these, 
it is impossible not to feel sure that active processes go on in 
the retina and in the ultimate ramifications of the auditory 
nerves, to say nothing of the nervous centres themselves. 
The only distinction that can be made, then, is between visible 
or felt activity and activity invisible and unfelt, a distinction 
of importance certainly to a pure and absolute idealist, but 
- trivial to one who calls himself, as Mr. Spencer does, a realist, 
and who professes to believe in the real existence of objects. 

Again, I do not understand how objects can rationally be 
deemed passive when revealing to us their primary qualities, 
if they are deemed active when revealing their secundo- 
primary attributes. If they are to be deemed active in that 
they resist a pull or a thrust, why not also when by their 
actions on our organism they reveal to us their extension by 
resisting the slight pressure of an exploring hand? 

In the next section (p. 138, § 318) he proceeds to point 
out what he deems these secondary qualities, in themselves, to 
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be.- As to sound he says, we know that it becomes sensible 
to us through vibrations propagated by the sounding body, 
“and that in this purely dynamical action consists the pro- 
duction of sound.” This I deny altogether. The “ production 
of sound ” consists partly in this vibratory motion as a trans- 
mitting agency, partly in the responsive action of our nature, 
and partly, and par eacellence, in a quality and state of the 
sounding body, which must remain utterly unknown to us 
save by the sound we perceive. As to this occult cause, our 
reason tells us that it cannot be precisely similar to the “‘ sen- 
sation,” but it by no means tells us that there cannot be such 
a conformity between it and the perceived sensation that such 
perceived sensation may not be the most true and exact way 
possible for us of understanding the objective cause. It is 
quite irrational to treat the subject as passive, but it by 
no means follows that because the subject is active, the sen- 
sation felt as a quality of the object must be false, as Mr. 
Lewes would contend, because partly made up of the subject. 
Grant that any given perception is the combined result of an 
activity of the object a, and of an activity of the subject b, 
there is no reason why a. 6 should not equal 2; and so these 
combined activities have been ordained to reveal to us the real 
objective quality x. In fact the common objection to the 
veracity of sense-perception is based on an illegitimately 
assumed equality between # and a. Altogether we may dis- 
tinguish in a perceived sensation of objective sound—(1) the 
sentient subject; (2) our sensitive faculty as perceiving the 
sound (subjective sound) ; (3) our sensitive faculty as affected 
by the object; (4) our organ of hearing, through which our 
sensitive faculty is affected; (4) the medium by which the 
influence from the object is transmitted to the organ; (6) the 
object itself which sounds; (7) the occult power or quality of 
that object which causes the transmission of the influence 
(objective sound). 

The objection here made applies equaliy to all the instances 
of other secondary qualities successively brought forward by 
Mr. Spencer in this section; and in respect to them all I 
deny what he affirms, i.e., that “ the subject is passive.” 

He then (p. 140) goes on to observe that, with the exception 
of taste, ‘“ dynamical attributes are those by which objects act 
on us through space.” But in fact modern science renders it 
probable that everything which acts on us acts by contact as 
much as any object felt by us through a stick held in the hand 
is in contact with us through the stick. The doctrine of the 
ether would show that we feel with our retina even the most 
distant stars which are visible to us at all. 
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Next he contends that these qualities are “separable from 
what we commonly call body ”’; which I should be the last to 
contest: they are indeed “separable accidents.” At the 
same time I by no means admit that such accidents are not 
real objective qualities, though we may occasionally err in our 
interpretation of them. The “many tints assumed by the sky ” 
are “the attributes of matter ”’; not, of course, the sensations, 
but the occult qualities which determine such sensations. If 
“ the colour of a dove’s neck changes with the position of the 
observer’s eye,” this only proves that in no one position can 
we adequately cognize its objective qualities of colour. If 
many substances are silent, scentless, tasteless, and producing 
no appreciable thermal effect,—that is, not necessarily the 
result of deficiency in such bodies’ activities, but may be a 
result of a deficiency of power in the subject to appreciate 
such activities. The fact that the very same water may feel 
hot to our right hand and cold to our left does not in the 
slightest degree invalidate the objectivity of warmth. Indeed 
it is now asserted that we can tell what is the absolute 
minimum of temperature ; every body having necessarily some 
degree of objective heat. 

Lastly (p. 143) he contends that these secondary attributes 
“are not, in any strict sense, attributes of body at all”; that 
not only “‘ what we call colour, sound, and the rest, are sub- 
jective effects produced by unknown powers in the objects, but 
that these unknown powers are literally not in the objects at 
all.” They are, he tells us, forces pervading the universe, 
which excite in bodies certain reactions. When a gong sounds, 
the active cause is “ not the gong; it is the force, which, being 
impressed on the gong, is changed by its reaction into another 
shape”; so with light, &c. 

Therefore, “ sound, colour, heat, odour, and taste can be 
called attributes of body only in the sense that they imply in 
body certain powers of reaction, which appropriate external 
actions call forth. These powers of reaction, however, are 
neither the attributes made known to us as sensations, nor 
those vibrations or undulations or molecular repulsions in 
which, as objectively considered, these attributes are commonly 
said to consist; but they are the occult properties in virtue of 
which body modifies the forces, brought to bear upon it.” 
This really admits just that for which I have contended. 
“‘ Objective sound ” is an occult property of bodies revealed to 
us by our powers of hearing, and there is no impossibility in 
our senses truly and really, though imperfectly and inade- 
quately, representing to us these occult powers. It is sense 
indeed which does so re-present, i.e., does so “ make the thing 
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present,” and subjective sound is the representative, and may, 
it is impossible to deny, be the true representative of objec- 
tive sound. 

As to the cosmical force, &c., first, no one pretends that a 
gong sounds quite spontaneously,—there must besomeexciting 
action, as, the blow struck; but to represent that as included 
in the series of actions before enumerated, would be to begin 
a process of inclusion, of which there would be logically no end. 
The rational representation of the process is to proceed from 
objective sound to subjective sound ; if we go back beyond the 
former, we have no logical resting-place till we come to the 
act of creation of the material universe. Secondly, as to the 
cosmical force, Mr. Spencer here, as elsewhere, falls into the 
modern popular error of representing force as a substance ; 
whereas force can no more be conceived as existing without 
an agent than motion can be conceived as existing without 
something which moves. “Force” is but an abstracticn, a 
common term denoting the diverse activities of all known and 
unknown existing bodies, and it has therefore no existence, as 
force, other than as an idea in some mind. To speak as 
Mr. Spencer does favours the conception of force as some 
objectively existing thing, which really passes out of one body 
into another, and has a positive substantial existence. It is 
an awkward and misleading mode of expressing this important 
truth,—that different bodies with different powers exist and 
act successively in different manners, with a quantitative equi- 
valence between their different modes of affection and activity.* 

Mr. Spencer next (p. 145, § 319) proceeds to define the 
perception of a body as ordinarily perceived. He says, “On 
taking up and contemplating an apple, there arises in con- 
sciousness, partly by presentation through the senses and 
partly by representation through the memory, what seems to 
be one state, but what analysis proves to be a very complex 
combination of many states.”” Now I deny that the judgment 
“This is an apple” is “a complex combination of many 
states”; it is one pure and simple mental act of judgment ; 
but though it “is” not, it is none the less preceded and condi- 
tioned by “a very complex combination of many states. 
Here, as indeed everywhere, Mr. Spencer confuses the intel- 
lectual act with the material means and the conditions through 
which it is in us elicited. These he enumerates as (1) co- 
existence of subject and object, (2) their proximity, (8) finger- 
tip feelings, (4) tactual and motor impressions, (5) feelings 
occasioning recognition of “ smoothness,” (6) those of “ hard- 
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ness,” (7) coincident visual impressions, and (8),. finally, he 
tells us “we must not omit those which indicate to us a corre- 
spondence between the data received through the eyes and 
those received through the fingers”’; by which he must mean 
“common sense,” although that is a faculty he does not 
expressly recognize. ‘To these must be further added “colour”; 
but this, he says, is seen to be “ entirely conditional ”’ on light, 
on the eyes being open, and on the object being within the 
field of view. So with “odour” and “taste”’?; and thus the 
secondary attributes agree in “ the extreme conditionality of 
their co-existence with the statico-dynamical and dynamical 
ones in so far as our consciousness is concerned ”’; for “‘ some 
resistance and some extension are the invariable and necessary 
elements of the cognition. 

The deduction he draws is that ‘‘ any total perception, uniting 
the three orders of attributes in one cognition, is a state of 
consciousness formed” by certain unconditional, conditional, 
and doubly conditional impressions. The definition, however, 
is, he says, to be amplified in future pages by a consideration 
of facts inferred, and of many minor conditions and accom- 
paniments. 

Mr. Spencer of course has his own object in view in pro- 
posing his definition, with which it is not worthwhile to quarrel, 
merely observing that there is one important element omitted 
from his list of the requisites for an intellectual cognition such 
as the explicit judgment, ‘‘ This is an apple.” The omission re- 
ferred to is that of the attentive, intellectual faculty itself; that 
which recognizes the conditionality or non-conditionality of the 
impressions in question, and which judges “ this is an apple,” 
i.e. a particular kind of fruit, but which is not needed for that 
sense-cognition by which a mouse is attracted to, recognizes, 
and begins to eat the same cheesy sense-object. 

Mr. Spencer then turns to consider (p. 148, § 320) “the 
mental act effecting one of these perceptions.” Let us see if 
he here recognizes the intellectual act involved in the attentive 
judgment “this is an apple”? He says “So far, we have 
considered only the several elements which compose the per- 
ception,” and this is saying toc much; for all that has really 
been considered so far, is the sum of the conditions for a sense- 
cognition. He now attacks “the process by which they [i.e. 
the enumerated elements] are co-ordinated,” and he adds: 
“ This is what may be termed a process of organic classification.” 

Now the co-ordination of sensations, sensible memories, and 
imaginations into a sense-cognition does indeed take place by 
what may be very well termed an “ organic classification ” ; but 
to see intellectually what an object is, involves a perception of 
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truth and a truly intellectual act, which is therefore conscious- 
ness of a distinct kind and superorganic. For us, indeed, 
sensation, sense-cognition and therefore organic classifica- 
tions, are needful antecedents to intellectual perception, but 
they are not intellectual perceptions, any more than the mass 
of materials of which a house is made are by themselves a 
house. There is therefore a curious mixture of truth and 
error in Mr. Spencer’s representations as to this matter. In 
perception (intellectual) there is contained an implicit judg- 
ment, this reposes on sense-cognitions, and the latter are 
possible without consciousness, as we have seen. Indeed into 
the act of perception itself sense does not enter. When we 
perceive a house we do not perceive our sensations, but we 
perceive a series of subordinate abstract relations between 
subordinate objects of perception, the whole having been of 
course called into play by a multitude of sensations of which 
we are conscious, subconscious, aud unconscious. There is 
therefore truth in what Mr. Spencer says in the following 
passage: “ The semi-conscious classification which every com- 
plete perception of an object involves, is necessarily preceded 
by a still less conscious classification of its constituent 
attributes, of the relations in which they stand to one another, 
and of the conditions under which such attributes and rela- 
tions become known.” 

I have no desire then to contest the correctness of his 
enumerations of the sensible properties by which we form the 
sense-cognition of an apple, any more than the fact (which no 
one ever questioned) that if we doubt as to the truth of our 
judgment that any particular object is an apple, we must test 
its correctness by investigating the sensible properties of the 
object in the light of antecedent experience. 

If our intellectual nature be, as we are authoritatively 
taught that it is, absolutely one with our organic nature—one 
and the same individuai being the agent in each form of 
activity—our sense-perceptions and associations naturally lend 
themselves to subserve intellectual purposes. I mean, having 
formed various purely intellectual conceptions by the help of 
our intellect acting upon imaginations and sense-cognitions, 
the special sensible basis of these various conceptions amalga- 
mate and associate together as readily as if they served merely 
for sense-cognition. And if sense-cognition can take place 
without consciousness, we may expect a priori to find, as we 
in fact do find, our intellect laboriously combining and classi- 
fying sensible perceptions, which, when combined and classi- 
fied, can then with greater facility organically combine and 
classify themseives, and so present, without conscious effort, 
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the sensible basis for renewed intellectual activity. ‘Thus may 
be explained instances such as those Mr. Spencer adduces, 
especially the most important one—that of the acquisition of 
the art of reading, by which, “ when the reader takes in at a 
glance the sentence, ‘ This is true,’ he not only classifies each 
word with the before-known like words, but each letter with 
the before-known like letters.” What follows is also most 
true: “He knows that such acts of classing were performed 
at first ; and as no time can be named at which they were 
given up, it follows that the entire change has arisen from 
& progressive increase of rapidity, which has finally made them 
almost automatic. And if this has taken place with acts of 
classing commenced so late as five or six years old, still 
more must it have taken place with those simpler acts com- 
menced at birth.” 

Here, however, note the great distinction which Mr. Spencer 
omits to make. The child at five years old is an actually 
intellectual animal. It makes conscious efforts of attention, 
comprehension, relation ; and with these efforts it associates a 
variety of sensible phenomena—mainly visual. We know 
then by experience that we can so agglutinate sensible 
phenomena that their recurrence shall give rise to the 
intellectual conceptions with which they were associated, which 
conceptions will arise the more readily the more complete and 
intimate the agglutination. 

But the sensible phenomena originally classified by a child 
from birth, are classified by an animal only potentially, not 
actually, intellectual. We see, therefore, that even in us 
simply organic classification of the kind is possible, and this 
makes it the less disputable that such organic classification 
really takes place, as it seems to do, in brutes also. But no 
amount of such classification, however brought about, would 
constitute an act of intellectual perception, unless it contained 
what is not contained in any merely sensible property or any 
combination of such. Letus take Mr. Spencer’s own example 
—the sentence ‘‘ This is true.” How can any being perceive 
this that has not the conception “truth” ? The most complex 
and complete material sorting and classification might be 
effected, but the result could not be understood save by an 
act altogether distinct from that of sorting—in fact by a 
superorganic power. It is conceivable that a mere animal 
might be created with the power of so associating sights with 
sounds as to read aloud articulately any given written language. 
But while such creature remained a mere animal it could not 
understand not only one sentence but one word of the language 
it was articulately reading. Mr. Spencer concludes the 
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chapter as follows :—‘‘ The foregoing definition of the perception 
of body as presenting the three orders of attributes, therefore 
requires to be supplemented by this explanation ; that the 
several attributes, the relations on which they stand to one 
another and to the subject, as well as the conditions under 
which only such attributes and relations are perceived, have to 
be thought of as like before-known attributes, before-known 
relations and before-known conditions.” They do indeed 
require to be “ thought of” (and the description as to the mode 
of thought may be let pass) in order for intellectual perception ; 
but the organic classification and sensible cognition may, and 
as we have seen do, take place without thought. 


CHapteR XII.— Tue Perception or Bopy AS PRESENTING 
Sratico-DyNAMICAL AND STATICAL ATTRIBUTES. 


This chapter contains the following matter :—§ 321. Without 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, or the sense of temperature, we 
could only know—(1) through our activity, together with the 
re-activity of bodies, their statico-dynamical attributes, and 
(2) through our activity alone, their statical attributes; and 
these two classes of perceptions coexist unconditionally in 
adults. § 322. These resistance attributes, which have been 
termed “ secundo-primary ” of which there are many; may be 
more appropriately termed ‘ statico-dynamical,” because, while 
they are all known as manifestations of mechanical force, yet 
some are due to the capacity matter has of passively retaining, 
while undisturbed, its size, figure, and position, and so may 
be regarded as statical, and yet others are due to the capacity 
which matter has of meeting by a proportionate counteract- 
ing force, any force brought to bear upon it, and therefore 
must be regarded as dynamical. § 323. There are two sensa- 
tions (towch and pressure) in which body is active while we are 
passive (as, e.g. a fly on the forehead or -a weight on the 
finger), and two (iuscular tensiow and motion) in which we are 
active and body is passive (e.g. the extended arm or con- 
tracting or relaxing muscles). Combinations of these, in 
various degrees and relations, constitute our perceptions of 


. the statico-dynamical attributes of body. § 324. In hardness 


is implied a considerable sensation of pressure and generally 
of muscular tensions, not necessarily accompanied by appreci- 
able sensations of muscular movement ; and its perception may 
be defined as a series of increasing sensations of pressure and 
tension. Soallour perceptions of statico-dynamical attributes 
consist in the establishment of relations of simultaneity and 
Sequence among our sensations of touch, pressure, tension, 
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and motion, experienced as increasing, decreasing or uni- 
form, and combined in various modes and degrees. § 325. 
The act of perception consists in classing the constituents of 
the perception, each with others of its own order ; these consti- 
tuents being: (1) (as primary elements) impressions of re- 
sistance and extension unconditionally united with each other 
and the subject in relations of coincidence in time and ad- 
jacency in space; (2) (as secondary elements) impressions of 
touch, pressure, tension, and motion, variously united with 
one another in relations of simultaneity and sequence, that are 
severally conditional on the nature of the object and the acts 
of the subject, and all of them conditionally united with the 
primary elements by relations of sequence; (3) (as further 
secondary elements) certain yet undefined relations—constitu- 
ting the cognitions of size and form, hereafter to be analyzed 
—which are also conditionally united alike with the primary 
elements and with the other secondary elements. 

I do not think any prolonged criticism of this chapter need- 
ful for my purpose. I will content myself with noticing one 
or two points. In the first place I would protest against Mr. 
Spencer’s remark (p. 159, § 328) that our sensations “ consti- 
tute our perceptions of the statico- dynamical attributes of body. 
This is a very misleading verb, since it suggests not only that 
some combinations of sensations and relations between them, 
are the agents in producing a perception, but that a perception 
consists of such. Whereas, as I have again and again urged, 
no number of sensations can be a perception, which consists 
in the consciousness of the co-existence of related facts, while 
all such combinations as those referred to by Mr. Spencer 
are the mere materials of which the real agent—the synthetic 
intellect—makes use in its act of perception, elicited through 
their agency. The mere following of sensations one upon 
another cannot constitute a perception of relation between 
them,—d fortiori, not a perception of relation between ex- 
ternal facts. 

Again (p. 159, § 324) he says: ‘ Considered by itself, then, 
the perception of softness may be defined as the establishment 
in consciousness of a relation of simultaneity between three 
series of sensations.” This, unless explained in a way fatal 
to Mr. Spencer’s whole.system, is a most inadequate and mis- 
leading statement of the facts. In perceiving softness, we 
apprehend an objective quality through and by means of the 
sensations, as given by Mr. Spencer. What does he mean by 
“establishing in consciousness a relation of simultaneity 
between series of sensations”? If he merely means the 
series cf sensations are felt synchronously, the fact of their 
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synchronism does not make a perception (as experience 
abundantly shows us) and the definition is inadequate. If he 
means that the active synthetic intellect perceives the syn- 
chronism of the series of sensations, the definition is false, for 
the intellect is occupied in perceiving the objective quality, 
not in reflexly examining the subjective sensations and their 
time-relations. ‘The only true account is that the series of 
synchronous sensations are the materials which elicit from 
the intellect the apprehension in question. The same objection 
applies to his remarks as to roughness and smoothness (pp. 
160 and 161) with respect to relations of simultancity and 
sequence. Mr. Spencer’s exposition may, I believe, well 
serve to made us comprehend what is possibly or probably the 
nature of that brute psychosis which is analogous to our 
perception. At any rate, creatures with the powers which 
Mr. Spencer grants, would be living organisms at once sentient 
and unintelligent. 

Once more (p. 161, § 325), he speaks in asimilarly mislead- 
ing way of the “combined impressions which make up our 
ideas of a more or less specific size,” &c. At the same time, 
he afterwards (p. 162) speaks of certain subjective conditional 
elements, such as “ particular kinds of volition.” But though 
volition is, of course, manifestly active in attentive consider- 
ation of any object, yet volition is not the mental act which is 
most conspicuous in every act of perception; and in a hostile 
encounter we may, I think, have perceptions which can hardly 
be called “‘ voluntary.” It is the intellect, not the “ will,” 
which is manifested in “perception.” I have quoted in my 
summary, Mr. Spencer’s account of “ the acts of perception,” 
and I contend that it is inadequate and false. In spite of his 
volitional element, he takes no note of the main facts of our 
perception of any material object, namely, our perception of 
it as some objective substantial unity possessing properties 
and powers. It is this. and not an automatic classification 
and segregation of present with past impressions, which con- 
stitutes a perception, although doubtless such automatic 
segregations are amongst the conditions of its elicitation. No 
segregation or aggregation can take place, however, except 
through something which relatively persists. States which 
continually change cannot manifestly segregate or aggregate 
themselves in other states. But this question and the fallacious 
assumptions and implications of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
system will be more fully pointed out when we come to the 
chapter which treats of perception in general. 
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Cuarter XIII.—Tae Percerrion or Bopy As PRESENTING 
StTaticat ATTRIBUTES. 


The contents of this chapter are as follows :—§ 326. We 
now pass to statical attributes (e.g., bulk, figure, and position) 
perceived wholly by certain mental operations, body being 
passive. § 327. The cognition of relative position among the 
states of consciousness underlies all cognitions of visible 
extension. § 328. Every statical attribute perceived through 
touch, as well as vision, is resolvable into perceptions of rela- 
tive position which are gained through motion. § 329. The 
process of perception of body as presenting statical attributes 
consists in the unconscious classing of the materials of two 
sets of elements. The first set consists of indefinite impres- 
sions of resistance and extension unconditionally united with 
each other and with the subject in relations of coincidence in 
time and adjacency in space. The second set consists of 
sundry definite impressions of resistance, variously united 
with each other in relations of simultaneity and sequence that 
are severally conditional on the nature of the object and the 
acts of the subject, and all of them conditionally united with 
the first set of elements by relations of sequence. 

To this chapter a similar objection may be made as to the 
preceding. Admirably ingenious as is the representation of 
the means by which our perceptions of the primary qualities 
of bodies are elicited, the active synthetic intellect itself 
remains, in the first place, still ignored. Secondly, the con- 
ceptions themselves are inadequately represented by the mcre 
catalogue of the subjective and objective data which elicit 
them, and through which they are gained. Thus, Mr. Spencer 
tells us (p. 164) “‘ that as the data through which extension is 
known are not the extension, and as, until they are com- 
bined in thought the extension is unknown, it follows that 
extension is an attribute with which body does not impress 
us, but which we discover through certain other attributes.” 
The passage seems to ascribe objective reality to the extension 
of objects perceived by us through their other attributes. 
This, however, Mr. Spencer cannot really mean. It is, how- 
ever, a true representation. Our minds are so formed that on 
the incidence of the requisite conditions, the perception of 
extension in the object is elicited, and no reason can be 
assigned why the subjective idea cannot correspond with the 
objective reality. ‘“ Extension” is an intellectual intuition 
elicited by the data Mr. Spencer rocognizes, but is much 
more than merely such data combined in thought. Any candid 
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inquirer unprejudiced by a metaphysical system will, on intro- 
spection, see that no combination of motions and relative 
positions will adequately represent his perception of a body’s 
extension. The fundamental essence of the conception is 
thereby omitted. Similarly we have the terms and the con- 
ceptions “magnitude” and “figure”; but no list of “ im- 
pressions,” however conditionally or unconditionally united, 
can serve to explain the wonderful phenomena of their emer- 
gence under the requisite stimuli and intellectual attention, 
any more than a catalogue of complex vibrations can explain 
the subjective “sound” they excite, and the occult objective 
“sound” they reveal, or, again, than a catalogue of the 
elements into which albumen may be analyzed will serve to 
explain that substance, admirable as in each case is the dis- 
covery of vibrations and chemical elements. Instead of “the 
perception of every statical attribute of body” being resolv- 
able into “ perceptions of relative position gained through 
motion,” they remain perceptions of figure, &c., gained by 
intellectual judgments reposing upon motions and sensations. 


M. 
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Loss and Gain. London: Burns. 1848. 

Fabiola; or, the Church of the Catacombs. London: Burns & Lambert. 1855. 
Constance Sherwood: An Autobiography of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Lady Groreiana Futterton. London: Burns & Oates. 1875. 
Fleurange. By Mrs. Avaustus Craven. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1872. 
The Story of a Soul. By Mrs. Aucustus Craven. London: Smith, 

Elder, & Co. 1875. 
Trish Diamonds: A Chronicle of Peterstown. By Emtty Bowxes. London: 
Richardson & Son. 1864, 


OR good or for evil the fact must be accepted, that fiction 
now forms an enormous element in literature. Novels pour 

out of the publishing houses, though nine-tenths of them are 
either ridiculed or condemned by the critics. The failures may 
lie in heaps on the publishers’ shelves, but the successful ones 
go to the lending libraries, and reap a harvest that covers the 
loss of the rest. As for the libraries, from great warehouses of 
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books like Mudie’s to the little village houses where a front 
room is lined with worn volumes, they subsist almost entirely 
on their store of fiction. The novels are for every class and at 
every price, from a guinea and a half, or more, down to a few 
pence. Delivery-vans carry the volumes to be exchanged 
daily round London, as regularly as the supply of food is 
carried; and, when they are not quite so new, the same novels 
in cheaper and yet cheaper editions show their yellow covers on 
the railway bookstalls. Very few are the periodicals that can 
keep their place without offering some fiction. On every side 
there is evidence that the amount of it published is something 
so great as to be almost incredible ; and the number of readers 
and the time spent in reading it are things that one cannot 
realize. 

There may be an evil as well as a good in the reading of 
fiction, even of Catholic fiction. In two ways it may have an 
ill effect. As a habit it may lead to the misappropriation of 
time, because every work of fiction is more or less fascinating 
according to its excellence, the mind being riveted by the 
curious sensation of watching other lives to an unknown con- 
clusion, and every emotion of the heart being brought into play, 
now separately, now together, now strongly in excitement, now 
calmly and surely, just as the tones of an instrument obey 
the touch of a skilled swift hand. The fascination of fiction 
increases with indulgence, since it is a pleasure not only easily 
procured, but of a marvellous and mysterious kind. It is a 
pictured vision of hearts and thoughts, a hearing of voices, 
a passing of years in so many moments, a growing old of faces 
while we watch them. Who is there for whom some master of 
fiction has not at one time or other worked this magic? There 
are few for whom time, life, and care could not be completely 
blotted out for an hour by Scott’s old word-painting still ever 
new, or Thackeray’s sad wise laugh at the world. Against 
the fear of this first effect, two things may be said. Every 
reasoning mind can be so far guided by reason as not to abuse 
a pleasure by allowing it to engross the time of duty. It is 
true there is a spell in fiction which, as the common phrase 
runs, “carries the reader on;” but the same thing might 
happen with regard to more serious reading or to any study. 
Yes, it might happen, and often does, with regard to graver 
reading ; but the truth is, that there it does not happen half often 
enough. The second ill effect that may be produced by fiction 
deserves more serious thought. More and more does the 
Church require in these times that Catholic men, and Catholic 
women, too, who spread their influence from the hidden sphere 
of home, should be, as far as possible, reading, thinking, and 
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intellectual, so that they may use every talent that is theirs, to 
uphold, when they are called upon, and to show intelligent 
knowledge of their religion, when they come into contact with 
those who are more crafty as well as wiser than the children of 
light. It would be a great advantage to us all if, as a body, we 
loved serious reading more than we do; and the young, who 
will have to take their places in society as we grow old, will be 
able to advance God’s work more in comparison as they culti- 
vate not only their hearts, but their minds. A taste for good 
studious reading is one of the greatest and most valuable gifts 
they can possess. It can be procured in almost every case, and 
each attempt to form a habit by detached but repeated efforts, 
every hour spent in thoughtful reading of what is at once good, 
grave, and ¢rue, will be at some time of life richly repaid; and 
may afterwards work nobly in ways they little dream of, while, 
for duty’s sake, they strengthen by slow degrees the reading 
taste. Against this taste, fiction, of course, does not militate in 
those who are mature both in years and in mind. For them 
the unreal story is often a precious relief or refreshment when 
grief, anxiety, or work are only too real. But for the young it 
is otherwise. Reading fiction is but too likely to change from 
occasional pastime to habit, and to weaken, or perhaps destroy, 
their taste for more solid food for the mind; just as a child, 
accustomed to sweets and dainties, will cease to care for the 
wholesome bread that would give strength and growth. There- 
fore, for the young, fiction is a pleasure which must be used 
sparingly lest it deprive them of better things; and there will 
be ample compensation for those who forego its use altogether 
for at least some years of early life, provided they do so with 
the object of cultivating the taste for good and thoughtful 
reading. After all, the true, and the true alone, is the most 
beautiful, and fiction is only worthy of admiration in so far as 
it presents to us, if not true stories of life, at least true 
pictures of what human minds and hearts would be, under 
supposed circumstances. And we have the true, the real, around 
us at all times ; not the picture, but the reality ; not imaginary 
lives, but our lives and those of others, calling for our admi- 
ration, or our interest, or our sympathy. ‘There is enough to 
study in all this,—life’s earnestness and the grandeur of all 
those intricate lives that are knit with our own. Every life is 
a grander story than pen ever wrote; and the great world’s 
history, with the one Light that the world knows not, shining 
full against its face, is the grandest story of all. 

But what we take for granted is, that fiction is and will be 
read. Compared with the number of those who read it, those 
who deny themselves its use totally, are few, and for many it is 
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and always will be a useful relaxation. Its influence is, perhaps, 
greater at the moment than that of any other kind of reading. 
History and philosophy run the risk of being called by the multi- 
tude “ dry,” because they require thought, and, like works con- 
taining general information on other topics, they may be taken 
up and Jaid aside after impressing the brain, but not the heart. 
But when a story is read, if it is powerful enough to gain the 
attention, and if it deals with character more than with events, 
it must infallibly leave an impression, conscious or unconscious, 
upon the heart. The after-feeling of fiction lies in most cases 
too deep for ourselves to realize, though the time it lasts may be 
very brief. If it be a good influence, its power is very strong. 
It penetrates to those to whom good advice would be irksome, 
It has something of the nature of example and of experience, 
and in most cases the influence is greatest and best in compa- 
rison as the sensation of receiving advice has been absent, and 
that of drawing experience from example has taken its place. 
The novelist is a teacher, but it is his part to teach in secret, 
by amusing and persuading. His work must be indirect. If 
he would have an audience, he must speak as one of the crowd, 
though he may set determinedly about saying something wise 
and even holy ; but the moment he takes a text and begins a 
definite sermon, he has gone out of his place, and his hearers 
find him troublesome, and depart. 

Ofcourse the measure of directness with which a moral is 
put forward depends upon the class of readers for whom it is 
meant. Tor instance, children (whose literature, however, is 
not to be treated of here) require religious teaching unveiled in 
its simplest form. Men and women half-way through the battle 
of life desire only that what they read shall be solid and 
vigorous, and that what they are led to admire and sympathise 
with shall be in perfect accord with the spirit of their faith. 
That is not to say that with advancing age religion should be 
heard of less; but that maturity of mind gives the power which 
the very young have not—the power of following with deeper 
thought whatever is presented to the mind, seeing further than 
the changing pictures of a story, learning from imaginary lives 
something of the philosophy of real life, and drawing from the 
closed book and the finished reading, those very impressions 
which the author meant to convey, but never laid down or 
suggested in so many words. According as the mind advances 
to this maturity of thought, this power of penetrating to the 
broad truths below the surface, and insensibly reasoning upon 
whatever impression it receives, according as the mind of the 
child develops into the mind of a man, it may be said to be best 
served in fiction, with less direct and more indirect teaching. 
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So, drawing for clearness’ sake a line where no definite line 
really can be drawn, we may divide fiction-readers into two 
classes—the young, who want to be told in so many words 
that right was might ; and the mature, who see for themselves, 
that might lay with truth and goodness, if not the might of 
success, that of indisputable worth. In other words, for the 
first class of readers—a very large and important one—religion 
may be shown best in its practice, and in the state of feeling it 
induces; for the second class, let it run in an undercurrent. 
Let them see the fruits and know the tree. It is for them 
especially that the writer of fiction must try not to advise, but 
to charm and attract towards a strong though hidden influence 
for good. But it is needless to add that the prominence of the 
religious element by no means points out to which class of 
readers a work is suitable. The foregoing remarks apply to 
most stories, not to all. There is even one whole region of 
Catholic fiction, which must of necessity treat largely of 
spiritual things, and which is best appreciated the more the 
reader knows of life. This is the division which we call the 
histories of conversions. 

In reviewing, with a glance, the great mass to which our 
fiction has now accumulated, it is seen that a very large portion 
consists of these histories of conversions. Therefore, we call 
this the first class among works of imagination, not because it 
isin any sense the best, or even the most numerous, but because 
it is so very notable a feature of that branch of literature. We 
may mark out four other classes with well-defined characteristics, 
which make them like enough to be placed together. There 
are noticeable in the mass, beside histories of conversions, his- 
torical tales, tales of religion and ordinary life, stories of Irish 
life; and lastly, novels which show the fruits of religion. 

Taking these classes separately to see what they are, what 
they might be at their best, and what is their work, we come 
first to the unnumbered conversion stories. At their head stands 
oue of the few masterpieces of Catholic fiction, ‘ Loss and 
Gain.” So masterly is it, in fact, that it appears something 
of a misnomer to call it fiction. It reads like a record of 
reality, it has all the power of truth. And why? because the 
author so thoroughly knew his subject. He was as close an 
observer of men’s minds, and of the current of their reasoning 
on certain topics, as other writers have been of men’s exteriors, 
so a book was produced which dealt with minds, and it proved a 
marvellous success. Here we have the story of a mind depend- 
ing in no way for its interest upon externals. They only come 
round it at intervals, all telling, true and exact, but in no way 
necessary to the main interest. ‘They are only like the acces- 
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sories of a picture, relieving the eye and giving a more perfect 
sense of completeness. We know Charles Reding so well in 
these pages that the imaginary character becomes to us almost 
a real being. We watch his progress, steering towards the safe 
port, but guided by no friendly hand; and we see him drawing 
near, at first unknown to himself, as if led by the hidden hand 
of the Most High. We listen to discussions in which mind is 
matched against mind, and reasoning against reasoning, so 
closely, that it seems to be actually not the work of one man, 
but of whatever number form the arguing circle; surprising 
each other by their turns of thought, and wandering, as men 
will wander, in talk. But every one of these desultory argu- 
ments, or friendly exchanges of ideas, is having its effect 
on the perplexed, reflective, truth-desiring soul of the central 
character, just as all the events of our lives lead up to the 
events that follow, and urge us to courses of action which we 
would be at a loss afterwards to trace back to their causes. 
As strikingly good scenes where the persons in the story do 
exactly, and to the reader’s great dissatisfaction, what they 
would naturally do in real life, the last interview with Mr. Mal- 
colm may be instanced, and the touchingly life-like, and almost 
painful, firmly-drawn and true parting of Charles and his 
mother. In both cases a few simple words are rendered so 
forcible by the growth of the story that the reader feels as if it 
were reality, the man’s sorrow and the difficulty of his trial, while 
at the same time the situation is rendered complete by the know- 
ledge that the persons who cause him both trial and sorrow 
are acting in the most natural, and, from their point of view, 
the most just and blameless way imaginable. The whole book 
is an illustration of that truth put forward so ably in the 
“Grammar of Assent,” that proof, equal to mathematical proof, 
is not required for, and generally does not come before, reason- 
able conviction. The first step of Charles Reding towards the 
threshold of the Church is his painful perplexity after a Univer- 
sity sermon, when “out of this perplexity two convictions 
came upon him—the first of them painful, too—that he could not 
take for gospel everything that was said, even by authorities of 
the place and divines of name; and next, that his former 
amiable feeling of taking every one for what he was, was a 
dangerous one, leading with little difficulty to a sufferance of 
every sort of belicf, and legitimately terminating in the senti- 
ment expressed in Pope’s ‘Universal Prayer,’ which his 
father had always held up to him as a pattern of shallow 
philosophism.” From this start in the right direction he 
advances by almost imperceptible stages, just as a mind does 
advance, till he has given his assent to the truth :— 
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“Do you mean,” he says to a priest whom he meets at this point, the first 
he has ever conversed with in his life, “that before conversion one cannot 
attain to a present abiding actual conviction of this truth?” “I do not 
know,” answered the other; “but at least he may have habitual moral 
certainty ; I mean a conviction, and one only, steady, without rival con- 
viction, or even reasonable doubt, present to him when he is most 
composed and in his hours of solitude, and flashing on him from time 
to time, as through clouds, when he is in the world,—a conviction to 
this effect : ‘The Roman Catholic Church is the one only voice of God, 
the one only way of salvation.” “Then you mean to say,” said Charles, 
while his heart beat faster, “that such a person is under no duty to wait for 
clearer light?” “ He will not have, he cannot expect clearer light before 
conversion. Certainty, in its highest sense, is the reward of those who, by 
an act of the will, embrace the truth, when nature, like a coward, shrinks. 
You must make a venture; faith is a venture before a man is a Catholic ; 
it is a grace after it. You approach the Church in the way of reason, you 
live in it in the light of the Spirit.” 


The point at which the narrative closes is admirably chosen. 
Our knowledge of Charles Reding has become perfect. He has 
lost his place at Oxford, he has lost the sympathies of his mother, 
sister, and friend, but he has gained the pear! of price, for which 
he has willingly sold all things. The great hour has come. 
He has found rest in the bosom of the “ Mighty Mother” of 
the faithful. “Oh, what shall I say?” he exclaims to his 
friend, “the Face of God! As I knelt, T seemed to wish to say 
this, and this only, with the patriarch, ‘ Now let me die, since 
I have seen Thy Face.’” Then with all the world’s regrets and 
perplexities shut out, with his course in life unknown, we see 
him for a moment, and all at once it is the end. There is not 
so much the sense of disillusion, and the truth forced upon us 
that this was all imaginary, when the Charles Reding we knew 
disappears at the last page. It is more like the veiling of the 
rest of a life, since the narrative was but the story of a conver- 
sion, and has come to the end of its subject, but not to the end 
of the man we followed. Hence the impressiveness, and the 
sense of reality sustained even at the end. It would be well if 
many conversion stories stopped at a similar point ; for several 
have been marred in effect by being carried past the great 
climax, and thus ceasing to impress the reader’s mind not at 
their strongest, but when the grandest situation has given place 
to something weaker though more finished. 

Unfortunately there are many stories of conversions which 
can be ranked as nothing better than failures, and this has 
sometimes happened in cases where the author could have 
written a good story had the subject been a different one, but 
he had taken into his head the idea that a conversion was the 
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most interesting of subjects, and that he knew all about it. 
Now, perhaps there is nothing harder to describe than a conver- 
sion. It is easy enough to tell about men’s failures and suc- 
cesses, or marriages, or deaths ; it is easy to invent and unravel 
mysteries, and to build up a secret and then excite curiosity 
about it ; but these things are simple as the events in children’s 
tales, when compared to the soul’s search for God and the 
mysterious ways by which He leads it through a thousand diffi- 
culties, a thousand doubts and hesitations, to the full knowledge 
of Himself. To write well the history of a conversion is a most 
difficult task, and requires extraordinary experience and more 
than common tact and power. To say that such and such events 
took place, and that a conversion followed after some religious 
discussions, is not a difficult task at all, and this is what is 
generally donc; but there is the greatest difference between the 
legion of books so composed with the best intentions, and those 
others, few and far between, which depict the coming of the 
light with such masterly knowledge of the world and of souls, 
that the reader watches it too with anxiety, and with the impa- 
tience of deferred hope. At the end he has seen a true image 
of the struggles of an earnest mind, and seeing the sacrifices 
made, the length of the pursuit, the danger there was of missing 
all even up to the last step, and the great earnestness required 
to bring it to a happy issue—at the end seeing all this, he 
is helped to get a clearer view of the exceeding value of the 
faith which he has perhaps hitherto possessed thanklessly, and 
which he may have never had the labour of seeking. This is one 
of the good effects which may arise from this branch of fiction. 
The influence of such books on minds outside the Church must 
of course be very limited ; since, with the exception of the best 
known and most powerful, they are seldom likely to meet with 
non-Catholic readers ; and even if they did, the majority of the 
class are too weak to do any definite work. Those written by 
able pens have a wide field for their influence ; but though that 
influence may in individual and almost chance cases be great 
on those outside the Church, we are inclined to believe it will 
be.incomparably greater on those within it. The others, written 
by the multitude who believe that there is nothing so interesting 
as a conversion, and therefore any one may treat of it success- 
fully in any manner nearest hand, are likely to be of but little 
worth; while their appearance is to be regretted, when it is 
clear that an able writer has been wasting time and thought, 
instead of producing a story on other topics which ordinary 
readers would have found more interesting. 

Historical fiction might be for us Catholics a truly grand 
region for thought and work. Ours is the heritage of a world- 
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wide past, overflowing with the most glorious memories, With 
every nation of the earth the history of the Church is entangled, 
but no nation has such records as hers. No nation has such 
heroes to brighten the page and rouse the attention, by tlie 
mere mention of their names; no people has had such trials to 
endure, or such wrongs to accept, as the great people formed of 
every tribe and tongue: on the other hand, no corner of tlic 
world that has witnessed their struggles has not witnessed their 
victories, though they may have been victories of the blood of 
sacrifice, like those of Japan and the Corea. All the centuries 
have witnessed the persistent growth of the Church, and all 
events are mingled with it, while the men of every tongue have 
been taught at some time, past or present, to hear her un- 
changing voice. Surely there is in all this a mine of wealth 
from which riches can be taken to give to an all but infinite 
amount of fiction a substratum of truth. But he who builds 
from his imagination must take care in this region, above all 
others, to build well, to know the ground on which he rests, 
and the materials he has at hand, balancing fancy and fact with 
a most prudent and painstaking hand, so that the real shall 
leave the unreal free and attractive, and the unreal shall leave 
the real true and undistorted. A division may be made in this 
class of works. In some the chief interest lies with the internal 
work of the Church influencing the outer world, and its own 
members at a certain past time; while in others the characters 
are placed among the events of a certain time, in a certain 
country, that the story may present a picture of the situation 
and life of members of the church, and of the manner in which 
they were affected by the events and prevalent ideas of the time. 
We may instance in the first class “ Fabiola,” ‘ Callista,” and 
the story of “ Laurentia,” * illustrating Christianity in Japan, 
and bringing into its course the death of the twenty-six martyrs. 
There are several of the second kind, “ Wild Times,” + and “Con- 
stance Sherwood,” and the great bulk of those laid in the 
English days of persecution. As a type of fiction, illustrating 
the life of the Church in past times, the most excellent that can 
be chosen is “ Fabiola.” Whether we regard this marvellous 
story as a work of literary art in its construction, as an historical 
study, or as an incentive to devotion, in all three lights it is 
equally admirable. The characters of ‘“ Fabiola” are the 
martyrs, the elect, and their persecutors, living, speaking, acting, 
feeling with hearts of flesh, as they may have lived, spoken, and 
felt during their time on earth. The style is so faultless, the 
interest so deep, so spiritual yet so human, the scenes so thrilling, 
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that it enchains the attention of young and old, high and low, 
those of the faith, and those outside its pale. 

As to historical accuracy, the golden mean is so well struck, 
that without every part being true, the story gives justly the 
impression of truth, because it is so in its bold outline, in the 
character attributed to all those persons whose existence was a 
fact, and because all the accessories of its pictures are such as 
they were at that time and place in reality. The vividness of 
the descriptions, and, above all, that human interest which gives 
it life, produce upon the reader the sensation of actually being 
transferred back to the “Church of the Catacombs; ”’ while it is 
remarkable that in all the success of that fascinating story two 
ordinary elements of attractive fiction are almost totally want- 
ing. In the main current of the story, love plays no part, 
Fabiola’s esteem for Sebastian being the nearest approach to it; 
and personal descriptions are conveyed only in the merest hints, 
the reader being warned beforehand, that it is to be a story 
dealing with minds and not with exteriors. It is a book that 
cannot fail to impress a picture of what the Church was when 
her lights were thrown into grand relief by the dark shadows 
of persecution. It is a sight of martyrs in the ordinary life 
that prepared them for their glorious trial, a near vision of 
saints, not yet crowned with the nimbus—a sudden revelation 
of the worth of the ancient faith and the treasure that we have 
in possessing that priceless heritage. Going backward from 
the “Church of the Catacombs,” we have in Callista, a story of 
a stillearlier time. A sketch of the third century described by 
its author as “an attempt to imagine and express the feelings 
of Christians and heathens at the period to which it belongs.” 
There is wonderful vividness and life, as well as evidence of 
much careful study in this revival of the old world. Its one 
female character, Callista, is so exquisitely drawn, that we wish 
for no more beside her, and she needs no foil to throw her mind 
and person into relief. She comes before us like a living pic- 
ture—a beautiful Greek girl, full of the bright visions of her 
own land, and in the deep strength of southern passions, bearing 
deepest of all, an aching yearning for an infinite love. She is 
a painter and gilder of heathen images. She knows almost 
nothing of the Christianity that is to save her, and yet she is 
drawn towards it, despite her mockery and her ignorance, drawn 
on with an irresistible attraction to the one inexhaustible source 
of love that alone can satisfy her soul. Every one will re- 
member, as one of the most impressive passages, the scene 
where this lofty-minded, but passionate pagan girl, comes at the 
hour of sunset, to the threshold of the old priest Cecilius, to 
warn him of his danger; while he is at prayer, before the trea- 
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sured Host. The face of her, who appeared suddenly before 
him, is described as calm, noble, and majestic. 


There is the calm of divine peace and joy ; there is the calm of heartless- 
ness ; there is the calm of reckless desperation ; there is the calm of death. 
None of these was the calm which breathed from the features of the stranger 
who intruded upon the solitude of Cecilius. It was the calm of Greek 
sculpture ; it imaged a soul, nourished upon the visions of genius, and 
subdued and attuned by the power of a strong will. There was no appearance 
of timidity in her manner ; very little of modesty. The evening sun gleamed 
across her amber robe, and lit it up till it glowed like fire, as if she were 
invested in the marriage flammeum of her own bright god of day. 


The priest does not flee at her warning of danger near. 
First, speaking with her, he tells her longing mind something 
of Christian truth. It is a corresponding passage to those 
exquisite ones in “ Fabiola,” where the slave Syra speaks of God 
to her heathen mistress, fascinating her wondering mind by the 
new theories, whose beauty so forcibly persuade her of their 
truth. The secret of the love for which she longs, is told to 
Callista. 


We love those things which do not last, but come to an end. Things being 
thus, He whom we ought to love has determined to win us back to Him. 
With this object He has come into His own world in the form of one of us 
men. And in that human form He opens His arms and woos us to return to 
Him, our Maker. This is our Worship, this is our Love, Callista.” 


* * * * * * * * 


Then Callista began, as if musing on what she had just heard. “A loved 
One,” she said, “yet ideal; a passion so potent, so fresh, so innocent, so 
absorbing, so expulsive of other loves, so enduring, yet of One never beheld ; 
—mysterious! It is our own notion of the First and Only Fair, yet em- 
bodied in a substance, yet dissolving again into a sort of imagination. It is 
beyond me.” 

“There is but one Lover of souls,” cried Czcilius, “and He loves each 
one of us as though there were no one else to love. He died for each one of 
us, as if there were no one else to die for. He died on the shameful cross, 
‘Amor meus crucifixus est.’ The love which He inspires lasts, for it is the 
love of the Unchangeable. It satisfies, for He is inexhaustible. The nearer 
we draw to Him the more triumphantly does He enter into us ; the longer 
He dwells in us, the more intimately have we possession of Him. It is an 
espousal for eternity. This is why it is so easy for us to die for our faith, at 
which the world marvels.” 


And yet she only answers, despite her tears, “ Impossible ! ” 
that she could approach Him. “The pride of mind, the revel 
of the intellect, the voice and eyes of genius, and the fond- 
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beating heart, I cannot do without them. I cannot do without 
what you Christians call sin, Let me alone; such as nature 
made me, I will be. I cannot change.” 

Yet the change comes at last in the solitude of the prison; 
and baptism, confirmation and viaticum are hers at once, to be 
her strength for the fiery ordeal of martyrdom. There is a last 
beautiful picture of the sainted heroine laid dead upon the 
ground, to be the prey of vultures and wild beasts. But beasts 
and birds come not near her, and neither sun, nor mist, nor dew 
touch her with decay. “The world of ghosts has as little 
power over such a one as the world of nature. No evil spirit 
has aught to say to her, who has gone in her baptismal white, 
before the Throne. No penal fire shall be her robe, who has 
been carried in her bright flammeum to the Bridal Chamber of 
the Lamb.” Such is the principal character, which, after all, 
is more lightly sketched than the rest. The two brothers are 
fine and instructive studies; and the falling away, indifference, 
and conversion of Agellius make pages that find many a coun- 
terpart around us. Would that we had more Fabiolas and 
Callistas. They are like an odour from the early Church, 
breathing earnestness, simplicity, and the dignity of faith into 
our forgetful lives; but, if they come, they must be given by 
pens such as those which gave us these two enduring treasures 
of historical fiction. 

Among historical tales of times less distant from us, most 
are to be found drawing their interest from two epochs fruitful 
in great events, the time of trial in England three hundred years 
ago, and that wide ground for storics, that is almost covered 
by this time, the great French Revolution. ‘‘ Constance 
Sherwood” and “ Wild Times” are both good specimens of 
fiction relating to the former period. The first is an autobio- 
graphy worded in something of the archaic style of writings of 
the sixteenth century. It is strongly based on facts, and teems 
with well-known names, scenes that actually took place, and 
words handed down by tradition, or accounts of trials and 
martyrdom. But there is not enough of the human element 
in “Constance Sherwood.” ‘The fiction is not equal to the 
fact, and the facts are not told in the impassioned manner of 
one who had witnessed such scenes, and who had felt what it 
was to live, during such times. Yet the effect of the whole is 
to bring us nearer to those bygone days, and there are passages 
where the description helps us more to realize the past. For 
instance, where Lord and Lady Arundel, Muriel and Constance 
are waiting to see the last of two confessors of the faith, we get 
a glimpse of the dark days London has seen, when we look out 
with them from their upper window. 
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As the appointed hour for the execution approached, we beeame silent 
again, and kneeling, betook ourselves to prayer. At eight o’clock, a crowd 
began to assemble in the street, and the sound of their feet, as they hurried 
towards the scaffold, which was hung with black cloth, became audible. 
About an hour afterwards, notice was given us by one of the servants, that 
the sledge which carried the prisoners was in sight. We rose from our knees 
and went to the window. Mr. Wells’s stout form and Mr. Genings’s slight 
figure were then discernible as they sat bound with their hands tied behind 
their backs. As the sledge passed the door, Mr. Genings as Lady Arundel 
had foreseen, turned his head towards us, and seeing me at the window, gave 
us, I doubt not, his blessing ; for albeit, he could not raise his chained hand, 
we saw his fingers and his lips move. 


A little later they look out and see the returning sledge, 
bearing its burden, the mangled bodies that those at the win- 
dow cannot bear to look upon. But Muriel, the strong-hearted, 
is not at the window then. She has gone out and witnessed 
the execution, and caught the martyr’s last words, and now she 
is running with the crowd that follows the sledge. 

In “ Wild Times ” the fact is slight compared to the fiction, 
but it has more passion and more colour. It is less ambitious, 
being merely the story of imaginary people, with an attempt 
faithfully to render the position in which they would have been 
placed, and the effect produced upon them by the events of 
those stormy days. If to the mass of fact in “Constance 
Sherwood,” the vivid beauty and the power of human feeling 
of “ Wild Times” could have been added, a far more valuable 
work would have been produced. As it is, the impressive 
power of both works falls far below that of the barely-stated 
facts that are to be found in historical works on the state of 
Catholics during the English penal times. The Catholic 
historical novel offers indeed a magnificent field for our writers 
of fiction, but let them remember that very few even of the 
ablest have entered upon it with entire success. It requires a 
double gift, that of nice discrimination in study and research, 
and a very high imaginative power, that the dry bones may be 
raised to life by a bright fancy, and that the past may be 
brought near enough to be realised. Owing to the false preva- 
lent taste for everything modern in fiction, there is also a neces- 
sity for the writers of such works to light them up with a more 
than ordinary glow of human feeling and emotion; so that 
those experiences of the heart which are the same now and 
three hundred years ago and three hundred years to come, may 
kindle sympathy with the characters, which are removed far 
from us by all external and changeable things. 

In tales of religion and ordinary life much less is required 
than in the historical region of fiction. In this class the 
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great mass of Catholic stories find their place. From those 
which scarcely touch upon religion, and, running through 
serials, look like ordinary novels rejected by the publishing 
houses, up to those works full of genuine merit as well as 
of religion, such as the “ Wyndham Family” and “ Linked 
Lives,” * this numerous class shows every gradation of religious 
feeling, and every degree from the lowest almost to the highest 
of literary merit. “ Linked Lives” overflows with the sweet- 
ness of religion, and may be taken as an admirable specimen 
of books illustrative of religious feeling. It is a great thing to 
have written an admirable book of that kind, because of the 
vast multitude of the stories which, saturated with religious 
feeling, become anything but admirable from their tedious 
weakness. Now the author of * Grantley Manor,”+ who has 
won long ago and still holds a deservedly high place as a 
writer of fiction, takes in most cases a different tone from 
that which describes what we call religious feeling. Those 
books tell us very charmingly, and with a great deal of 
power, the histories of men and women, how they talked and 
acted during tried and changeable, though for the most part 
ordinary life, and there is little of the mention of religion com- 
pared with the numberless pages that tell only about the affairs 
of the visible world. It may be thought, perhaps, that com- 
promises are bad things, and it is a bad idea to make a com- 
promise between religion and three-volume novels. We can 
only answer, this is no compromise to be condemned, if, indeed, 
it be one at all. There can be Catholic tales which will take 
hints from the world’s work accepting and appropriating the 
good, and leaving the bad behind. It is only the assuming to 
the service of religion whatever the talent of men, no matter 
whom, has invented. Secular music, and architecture, and 
painting have all been made to give their tithe of suggestion to 
religious music, church architecture, and sacred pictures; why 
should not all that is good and attractive in the fiction of the 
world pay its tithe, too, to help us in spreading spiritual 
influences? And without doubt, though it is very good to have 
thoroughly religious stories, especially for the young, those in 
which all the better elements of the ordinary novel are com- 
bined will find favour more readily with another class of 
readers, who would not be reached or touched by stories in 
which religion was more prominent than the lesser though more 
exciting interests of life. 

Now comes a phase of life illustrated by many a bright and 
facile pen—life in Ireland, the Irish story, which ought essen- 
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tially to be a Catholic story, because it tells of a faithful land 
and a faithful people. It is almost needless to observe that no 
one need attempt this branch of fiction unless he is of the blood 
of the race, or at least has been long a lovingly observant 
dweller upon their soil. A stranger to the country knows 
nothing about its customs or its spirit, and his heroes and 
heroines must be as unnatural as the manner in which he 
spells their pronunciation ; and even Thackeray failed in that, 
though his ears listened as closely as his eyes watched. We 
need only give one example of a genuinely good story of this 
kind. The sketch called “ Irish Diamonds” has not been sur- 
passed since it was written. It only claims to describe a little 
corner of Irish life in the days of the “ Establishment,” and it 
describes it very simply, quite in keeping with the subject. 
But in the simple words there is plenty of wit and some pathos, 
too, which, after all, is seldom found far from simple words and 
ordinary things; and into this small corner there are crowded 
characters so well drawn that even those in barest outline are 
interesting and individual, and scenes and incidents so various 
that the bare enumeration of the contents would provoke an 
unsympathising listener to misjudge it as nothing better than a 
pleasant medley. The parson, the priest, the agent, Father 
Murphy’s school, with sweet little Una teaching the children, 
and two poor little soupers coming back to the fold; and 
Powderhouse Castle, with its easy-going lord, and Miss Powder- 
house, sharp and energetic, going round to the cottages to make 
soupers by any means under heaven; the illicit still among the 
mountains ; an eviction and a foul plot and safe rescue at the 
expense of the life of the hero, Randal Molina; all this is 
crowded in the brightest, most natural, and most quietly 
humourous way imaginable into a few chapters. Molina himself, 
is a capital young Irishman, hot-headed and hot-hearted, a 
giant of strength and build, and a simple boy in his love for 
Una; and his one fault is shown ludicrously enough—poor 
Randal can’t keep his hands off the Powderhouse emissaries 
that are making the soupers. The scene where he dies is truly 
grand, because truly touching; and even the indefatigable Miss 
Powderhouse, too, gives rise to some touching passages tinged 
with humour—when at last, won over, and seeing aright, she 
is found at Una’s feet kneeling with her arm round the girl, 
while Una finds herself soothing the great and dread Miss 
Powderhouse as if she were one of her school children. Una 
herself is a slight but charming sketch of an Irish girl, loving 
and simple, a doer of humble duties—one “ in whom there is 
no guile.” 

There is a fifth division of Catholic fiction, which has a great 
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work to do, but which would be useless unless when produced 
by the wisest heads and most practised hands. It is the class 
which can be distinguished, but can be only very imperfectly 
named, as “ novels which show the fruits of religion.” After 
all, the name novel, which once meant “new ” romance, has 
come by this time to indicate nothing but an eventful story 
drawn from the imagination; therefore no exception need be 
taken to the word, even when it is coupled with the phrase, 
“ the fruits of religion.” This class of story should have in it 
all the merits that make an ordinary novel attractive to its 
readers; but the secret influence of religion should be the 
guiding power developing all that was estimable in the cha- 
racters or noble in their life-labours. Thus, the motive- 
power would be religion, and it would be brought to bear 
in a hidden manner upon a story which in all other re- 
spects would be a novel, but a novel guarded from the two 
defects which many so-called harmless novels have—ultra-sen- 
sationalism, and the spirit of vanity and worldliness. The fruits 
of religion should appear, rather than its practice, or those 
feelings to which its practice gives rise; so that we would have 
in the place of the nineteenth-century extravagant sensational 
novel, which presses for intrusion into many a Catholic home, 
a story of similar events, similar interest, similar attraction, 
but telling of men and women whose characters and deeds 
would be the creation of pure minds and Christian hearts, not 
of beauty-worshippers and world-worshippers. There are some 
books of the third class that to a great degree fulfil all the con- 
ditions that should mark books of this kind; but more vigour 
is wanting, more power, more of the idea of making religion 
the hidden seed from which comes the visible fruit of all that 
is truly beautiful in life, and by means of these worthy fruits 
muking the good tree from which they came be recognized un- 
failingly. Many works intended to be of this kind have failed 
of their object by leaving it an open question whether the good 
was drawn from supernatural springs, and by quoting much 
religious sentiment to help the story out of the possibility of 
becoming a mere unsectarian, mild romance. The product of 
the failure remains still very good; and as we before remarked, 
there is a large public for which such reading is the best, and 
it includes the young, whose desire of fiction is always strong, 
and whose safe culture is of the greatest importance. But 
there are also a certain number of readers who, if they will have 
religion in fiction at all, desire that it shall not be on the sur- 
face, but shall be deeper for their own seeking. Let us, how- 
ever, give warning here, that it is hard to bury the treasure and 
not to lose it; and that it is far better unburied and in open 
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sight of all, if it is not perfectly certain to be found. For those 
writers amongst us who have power, and there are many of 
them, all classes of fiction are open; but let each choose and 
weigh well which is the most suitable to his own gifts, not of 
necessity which is the best or highest. Each will find one kind 
of work most suited to his own bent of mind, or to his own 
experience of the world. Again, there are many who, without 
the power by any possibility to produce readable matter in 
more regions of fiction than one, are able to work with good 
results in the one with which they are familiar—perhaps the 
pleasant, witty, high-toned Irish story, the story of religious 
feeling, or of the work of religion in ordinary life. Let these 
remember that in their present sphere they will do well and 
labour fruitfully, while in a higher one or a strange one their 
gifts will be misplaced. For each one of us it is superlative 
and sufficient excellence unambitiously to do our best. But 
there are the few, the very few, so fitted for their work that 
they find each effort in a new direction only a fresh. success. 
Let them find new directions, and work in untried veins of the 
old mine. Let those who are crowned by popular applause for 
homely work go back into history, and those that know the 
secrets of hearts give us careful life-pictures of the days when 
the early Church was spreading outward along the paths of 
pain and sacrifice, or when the great Saints, who coloured the 
whole history of their times, were mortal men influencing men 
around them. 

There is one outlet for the publication of fiction where it 
might be made, asa rule, much better and more telling than 
it is. This outlet is our periodical literature. Any work which 
appears in a periodical from week to week, or from month to 
month, is certain of finding far more readers than if it appeared 
in a collected form. Moreover, its readers are often those who 
would not be able to procure the same books if they were pub- 
lished in volumes. Those who write for our periodical litera- 
ture, and especially for the cheaper works, have before them 
the grand opportunity of reaching a larger number of persons, 
and of more various classes, than they could reach through any 
other means. Therefore stories in periodicals should be the 
best and the most attractive, while, owing to the mixed classes 
and ages, and the various bents of mind that are sure to be 
among their readers, those stories should be distinguished in all 
cases by the spirit of religion, and in most cases they will best 
secure their object by having their religious tone strongly 
marked. 

When we consider our own periodicals and those beyond the 
Atlantic, their number and success forcibly suggest the great 
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advance that has been made in the spread of Catholic litera- 
ture. Compared with forty years ago, when Catholic books 
were few, and Catholic periodicals fewer, the present extent and 
vitality of our literature shows that its growth has been nothing 
less than marvellous. There is yet room for a great advance 
in fiction, not so much in the number of works, which is at 
present very large, as in the strength and worth of the works 
published. When the day comes that Catholic pens will pro- 
duce, as their ordinary work, books equal in value to those that 
head this sketch of our fiction, then the Catholic novelist will 
invade the province of secular and frivolous literature, and will 
claim a hearing because of the peculiar fascination of fiction, 
even as now a hearing is claimed, and the critics of popular 
papers challenged for their praise, by such forcible works as 
“The Story of a Soul.” But the days when our fiction will 
be so great a power seem far off yet. Before it comes, readers 
must become more critical and more appreciative, writers must 
be more painstaking, more diffident of overstraining their powers, 
and yet more confident that with culture and care they can write 
with strength, and do something better than the mere putting 
together in good English a fairly interesting story about Catholic 
life. Even as it is, when once a story proves itself to be of more 
than average excellence, its power is very great; for it will not 
be destined to die out like the irreligious novel of a similar de- 
gree of merit; but because of the strong sympathies of those 
to whom it is offered, it will take its place as a unit in the old 
tried army of sound Catholic literature, and when the books 
of ten or twenty London seasons have been swept off the shelves, 
it will be fresh, and new, and valued, doing its silent work in 
many a home and library. 

There are two remarkable books, “ Fleurange,”’ and “ The 
Story of a Soul,” which have not yet been mentioned, because 
they stand so distinctly by themselves that they can scarcely be 
classed with any others. No other pen but that of their author 
has ever attempted in fiction so close an analysis of the secret 
workings of the soul. Her two chief characters are whole- 
drawn, even to the innermost recesses of their being. We see 
them act and speak because of what they are, instead of having 
to conjecture what they are from their speech and acts. The 
spiritual rules with them, and we see unveiled the marvels of 
grace, temptation, and the strife of tried and faithful souls; yet 
in all this, as in reality, the material stands out far more pro- 
minently than the spiritual, and in stories as eventful as those of 
any novelist, we trace, deep among the mazes of the world’s 
trial and confusion, the golden thread of those noble lives. 
“ Fleurange ” is the more beautiful of the two, but “ The Story 
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of a Soul” is the greater. In the first we have the trials of the 
heroine in her girlhood, before marriage. The type of Christian 
maidenhood represented in that “ flower of the angels” is per- 
fectly fascinating in its spiritual beauty. It is the picture of 
one who is weak, ardent, human in all intense affections, but 
so strengthened by grace as to reach the utmost height of 
devotedness and self-sacrifice, while never swerving from the 
one bright upward path. We have the secrets of her strong 
though childlike character, and her wise fidelity, shown in afew 
words, where we are told how her soul had been cared for by 
her best of friends, the nun who taught her in the Italian con- 
vent :— 


The gentle hand which had guided her in childhood, had never sought to 
extinguish those exquisite but dangerous capacities with which she was 
gifted. Mother Magdalen had not deadened the vitality of her imagination, 
the warm affection of her heart, or the enthusiastic tendency of her feelings ; 
for she did not think those qualities to be dreaded when combined with two 
others, “ which she cultivated” with “sedulous care.” ‘ Those two quali- 
ties, the sense of duty and the strength to carry it out, ruled over all others in 
Fleurange.” 


Before passing on it may be well to give the brief word- 
picture of this gifted guide of young hearts, as one out of the 
many excellent descriptions that abound in these volumes. 
Here is the perfect portrait of a nun, with, at its close, a life- 
touch such as no modern artist could give on canvas :— 


The door was scarcely shut, when the nun took the girl’s face into both 
her hands, and looked into her eyes, as if she would read the very depths of 
her soul. 

Mother Magdalen was now about fifty years old. In her young days, she 
had been remarkably beautiful, and even now, when her face had become 
thin with age, it had a nobleness and a regularity of feature, the effect of 
which was heightened by the white band and wimple which framed it, and 
the long black veil which fell in heavy folds to the ground. Her large soft 
black eyes had that remarkable expression, which is sometimes seen in eyes 
possessing no other beauty, and belonging in this world, only to such as 
reflect the joy, of which Bossuet speaks as an incompatible joy, which none 
can taste, but those who taste it alone and unmixed. 


In “The Story of a Soul” the heroine’s fierce trials are 
after marriage, and thus advancing a step further a sort of com- 
pletion is given to the ideas of “ Fleurange.” Once done, and 
so well done, is enough treatment for the subject of Ginevra’s 
“Story.” Catholic writers and Catholic readers have no need 
to enter that sphere again; their atmosphere should be and is 
above its clouds and shadows, out of hearing of its tumult and 
its misery. But that sphere has been entered by the author of 
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“The Story of a Soul” with such angel footsteps touching not 
the ground, that she has carried into it her own atmosphere. 
The teller of the story, Ginevra herself, when she thinks, 
remembers the wise high lesson that is to be taught, and says 
with the poet :— 


“* Ma per trattar del ben ch’ i ’vi trovai 
Diro dell’ altro cose, ch’io v’ho scorte.” 


Fittingly has it been called “ The Story of a Soul ;” it is the 
soul and its life that rivets the attention throughout the whole 
narrative. Thesketch of that soul, written by Ginevra’s mother, 
is sufficient at the outset to show coming perils as well as coming 
victories, and in this is placed before us the grand material on 
which the author has to work :— 


“Within that soul, thank God,” writes the mother in the tale, “and deeper 
than she has sounded, lies a diamond-like purity and truth, which it would 
be easier to break up than to tarnish, Then, like a powerful wind, which, 
though not able to disturb that foundation, strives to fill the whole structure, 
there is a tumultuous desire of being loved, which I recognize as the keenest 
and most imperious of all her feelings ; and then towards the surface, and 
throwing into the shade, at the same time, her good qualities and her other 
faults, I see an eager childish vanity, and a thoughtlessness which would be 
surprising in a child of ten years old, mingled with bursts of passion, which 
would give anxiety about a woman of twenty.” 


This soul we watch through each step of grace and peril and 
self-conquest, till, safe from all dangers, it has drawn out of 
the mire, and raised to God, the other soul linked with it, the 
cause of all its trials. Ginevra, in her pure, brave, and faithful 
life, finds out the “mot d’énigme,” * for that mystery of her 
insatiable longing for perfect happiness and love. ‘‘ God loves 
me!” is the word, and her heart kindles to it. He becomes 
her strength and her abounding happiness, and she perseveres 
to the end, and lays with patient loving hands fast hold of her 
husband’s imperilled soul. 

All the characters are life-like, but her women are more 
strongly drawn than her men. In fact, even George Eliot’s 
heroines, who, like those of this author, are rendered vivid and 
human by human weakness, and not made impossibly faultless, 
even hers are not stronger in depiction than the heroines of 
these two books. Dorothea Brooke, though vastly different, is 
not by one touch more perfectly drawn than Ginevra, though the 
heroines of the most famous of English living novelists are of a 
less romantic type, and in a more everyday atmosphere. If the 
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men of the future works of the author of “ Fleurange” could 
become in depth and breadth of character equal to her heroines, 
a high advance would be made by one who is already regarded 
as high, not only among our own writers, but among all com- 
posers of fiction. Noone else approaches the subtlety of insight 
beneath the house of flesh, the minute depiction of the soul and 
its path, which we find constantly in her works ; and these merits 
are so mingled with all that is clear, bright, attractive, and 
interesting in outward incidents, that the books read like novels, 
while they leave an impression as holy and as indescribable as 
that which we bring away with us after we have looked long at 
a devotion-inspiring picture. 

A word to readers of fiction now that we have finished our 
brief survey of its most prominent points. Of everything there 
can be made a use and an abuse; and the abuse often brings 
the best things into discredit, just because it is so easy to abuse 
good things. Of all things fiction is so apt to be misused, that 
many have been the outcries against it ; and it is needless to add 
that there might have been a state of things in which it would 
have been generally advocated instead of being generally in some 
manuer condemned ; and that state of things would have been 
simply its conscientious use by writers and by readers. We can 
do everything conscientiously, even the most trivial actions, and 
the trivial actions become magnified thereby. Hence he who 
reads a book earnestly, even if it be the most commonplace 
story, in an hour of relaxation, will go about that light employ- 
ment in a far different frame of mind, from him who does it to 
kill time, or because the book is talked about and one ought to 
know how to talk about it in return. Such works as those 
mentioned last yield an abundant harvest of afterthought to 
those who read them earnestly; for even the most senseless 
book would be forced to pay its,tithe of good to him who read 
it in that. spirit, though most likely he would see and tire of its 
folly, and throw its insipidity aside at the end of its first chapter. 
Speaking only of what was possible, and as an illustration, not 
advocating novel-reading, which he would rather have con- 
demned, F. Faber wrote in one of his works :* 


It is quite possible to merit by reading a trashy novel, provided trashiness 
be its sole or worst defect ; both, because it may be a duty to distract the 
mind, which can only be distracted by an interesting occupation, and also, 
because the forcible contrast between the unreality of the foolish tale and 
those solemn realities of the faith which generally engage us, draws forth 
from us many an act of love, and many an act of thanksgiving, for the faith 
and for grace. 


* “ All for Jesus,” 
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If this can be said of the possibilities with regard to a trashy 
novel—a species of literature upon which we trust Catholics are 
wiser than to waste the energy required for turning the pages— 
what can be said of the probability of good accruing from the 
reading in the same earnest spirit of good Catholic fiction, which 
comes to us in the same spirit, the offspring of the union of God’s 
gifts to a Christian mind, and His grace in a Christian heart. 
Earnestness is a great necessity of our times, earnestness in 
everything, little and great. It should lead the young, whose 
minds are but expanding, to forego their pleasure, and seek 
serious reading, and it should lead those, old and young, who 
do read fiction, to use it, not to the exclusion of graver duties, 
not lightly, not entirely for amusement, but with a view to 
giving the mind its repose, and the heart, not weakness but 
strength. If writers under a sense of duty work slowly in this 
direction, readers should answer by accepting the fruits of their 
labours in a far graver frame of mind than that in which fiction 
is too often read. 

It is needless to speak of earnestness to Catholic writers. 
There are few, very few, Catholic works of fiction in which 
it is not visible from beginning to end. But they may well 
realise more aud more—they can never realise enough—the 
great work that is theirs in that humbler sphere of literature, 
which, to many hearts and homes, is of far more importance 
than are the works of writers of graver things. After all, their 
work is a grave one, too. It is a serious thing to speak of God 
the living Truth, the Real, the All Holy, and to wreathe about 
His Name the fantastic images of our own imagination. It is 
serious to conjure up out of our fancy the shadows of souls, and 
to talk of their upward paths, their trials and victories, and the 
virtue that makes them resplendently beautiful even in the 
sight of those who in themselves despise it. This is grave even 
without definite mention or description of religion, its practices 
and its rites. But when we come to these, and try to bring 
out in-an unreal tale the ways of God with His creatures, and 
their response to Him, then it becomes a task that should not 
be approached without reverence of thought and prayer for 
wisdom. Just as in the old monastery of Fiesole, the “‘ angelic” 
painter knelt long ago and prayed for light before he touched 
with his hand the sacred subjects that were to inspire hearts 
centuries hence, so should they who are going to mingle the 
Great Name with names of air that never were, ask in humblest 
prayer that what they do, they may do well, and that out of 
their weakness and ignorance light and good may come to the 
far-off hearts they are going to reach. Having begun in this 
serious spirit, as doing a work that is never to be trifled with, 
there is next the question, ‘ How shall it be done best ? ” 
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It is always in our own hands, at the expenditure of some 
time and trouble, to be advancing and doing our work better 
and better, and surely it is worth doing not carelessly, but at 
its very best. Every opportunity must be taken to accomplish 
this. By close observation of the success of others we succeed 
ourselves. Then let our young writers analyse the best 
and most popular of non-Catholic novels, let them mentally 
take them to pieces and see how they were put together, to 
what they owe their success, and how the masters of style make 
up that attractive style out of the very same words with which 
others make books tedious. Not that such writers should imi- 
tate; they have quite enough genius of their own without copy- 
ing others. The work of him who goes over a book to analyse 
it, is not to imitate what he sees, but to take suggestions from 
its best points. Next to observing books, which after all is but 
a minor step relating more to style and method of narration 
than to actual matter, the great world itself is to be observed, 
Every really good story is a life picture. There may be no 
character drawn from life, no scene may have ever happened, 
it may be all a pure invention, the colours may, perhaps, be 
heightened above reality, the shadows darkened to throw them 
out ; but the whole must be such as might have happened, and 
the characters such men and women of flesh and blood as 
actually may be in existence. Readers will recognize the truth 
of the picture, and truth wins its way. This is a sense in 
which we may say that fiction must be true, and unless it be 
true in this sense a work of fiction is undeserving of praise, and 
probably will be a failure. 

Let them seek originality, not following the same beaten 
paths that others have made for them, but striking off for them- 
selves into new ground wherever they can find new ground that 
is good to tread. Let them seek in the lighter parts of their 
work that brightness which comes from humour. Every story 
that has it, even if it be but little, has some advantage over the 
story that has it not. In fine, let them strive to assume and 
appropriate to their own work whatsoever of good makes 
attractive and successful the books that win their way in the 
world. It must be no small part of their aim to produce that 
fascination of story and of style which will lead in many 
instances to the supplanting of the worldly and the evil by the 
worthy and the holy. And let them not forget their influence 
if they need a cheering thought to give more diligence to the 
slow, patient pen. The influence of every one who writes is 
great, if even one heart be touched by what he has written, 
and if what is written should live no longer than that hour, 
How many forgotten books and pamphlets, how many chauce 
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words and ephemeral poems went to bend men’s minds to that 
which has now become a dread power of evil in the world—the 
Revolution. Men with names unknown have sent out ere now 
fiction that has mouldered on bookstalls, or was cast as worth- 
less into the fire, and yet those men in a thousand instances 
have helped to nourish the spirit of evil-doing, and of rebellion 
against authority, because they nourished it in half-a-dozen 
hidden minds during a few brief days. If we want to realise 
the power of the pen even in this its lightest work, let us look 
upon the efforts and the power of those who oppose the Spirit 
of God, and remembering that what is done for evil can also be 
done for good, we shall be fired to take the weapons out of the 
enemies’ hands by labouring to use every suggestion that we 
find in their works so as to make our gifts as attractive and as 
powerful as theirs. 

The writers of fiction are doing their part of the one great 
work that is worth doing, the guarding from evil, and the 
sanctification of souls. Their work is never to amuse or please 
alone, it is to ennoble, however secretly. If they approach 
their labour in this spirit, if they carry it on with pains- 
taking care, our fiction will be always worthy of its object, 
and no higher praise of it than this can be desired or 
given. In conclusion, in this, as in all other branches of 
literature the words of Lacordaire should never be forgotten. 
“ Let us write,” he said in one of his letters, “ not for glory, 
not for immortality, but for Jesus Christ. Let us crucify our- 
selves to our work. If no one will read it in a hundred years 
—what matter! The drop of water that flows towards the sea 
has no less done its part in forming the river, and the river 
neverends. ‘ What has been in its time has been for all time,’ 
said Schiller. It has done its work, it has had its share in the 
creation of things that last for ever.” 





Art. IX.—THE ASSENT DUE TO CERTAIN PAPAL 
UTTERANCES. 


. Cardinal Franzelin, De Divina Traditione et De Habitudine Rationis 
Humane ad Divinam Fidem. Rome, mpcccixxv. 


. Domenico Berti, Il Processo Originale di Galileo Galilei, pubblicato per 
la Prima Volta. Roma. 1875. 


. Revue des Deux Mondes. Octobre, 1876. 
Le P. Eugine Desjardins, Encore Galilée. Paris, 1877. 


| a the July issue of this Review we laid down, as plainly 

and as clearly as the subject-matter allowed, the doctrine 
which we go on to defend in the present article, and, having then 
adduced arguments from a two-fold source to uphold our im- 
portant thesis, we shall now, without further preface, resume 
the subject where we left off, by proceeding at once to the 


third class of proofs already marked out. “ First, we shall 
show, as if by a negative proof, that the doctrine of some 
theologians, such as Suarez, Bellarmine, and Gotti, which has 
been said to be opposed to our teaching, is for the most part 
fully in harmony with it, and even something more. Then 
we shall adduce arguments of a really positive character, by 
showing how the doctrine of our thesis has been held by theo- 
logians in general, and especially by Zaccaria, Gregory XVI., 
and Benedict XIV., who may justly be regarded on the matter 
as organs of the entire teaching Church.’’* 


I. The teaching of Suarez has been brought forward as in 
direct opposition to what we maintain in the thesis under our 
consideration, and, as Suarez is a host in himself, it is of much 
importance indeed for us to see whether he stands on our side 
or is leagned with our adversary. On what grounds has it 
been alleged that Suarez is opposed to our doctrine on this 
head, and that, consequently, what he teaches is opposed to 
the interpretation of the substance of the Munich Brief, which 
we deem the only obvious, natural, and truthful one? Because 
he holds that the consent of Catholics in matters of doctrine is 
an infallible criterion of truth! Whence it has been argued 
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that intellectual submission is, indeed, due ‘‘ to those points of 
doctrine which are held by the common and constant consent 
of Catholics as theological truths and conclusions,” for the 
plain and simple reason that such submission should be 
tendered to an infallible authority, which exists in the present 
case. Inlike manner it has been contended, if mental consent 
is to be given “ to the doctrinal decisions which are issued by 
the Pontifical Congregations,” it is only when and because 
these decisions are decrees which emanate from that authority 
which rules supreme, and is unquestionably infallible. The 
bold conclusion is that this, nothing else and no more, was 
what Suarez meant and what Suarez taught.* 

By referring to the great doctor’s works, even to that 
portion of them which is adduced as unfriendly to our 
purpose,t we can readily gather what was his meaning, and 
what his express teaching, nor do we find the least reason for 
dreading lest our cause may suffer from the research. Con- 
cerning the authority of the consent of Catholics in matters of 
doctrine, or, what is the same, concerning the Church’s passive 
infallibility, her infallibility in believing, — Suarez teaches, 
first of all, that the Church, cannot sin against faith, cannot 
fall away from the true faith, by heresy. He lays down, in the 
second place, that in those matters which the Church believes 
as being certainly of faith she cannot be led astray by any 
ignorance. Thirdly, what is altogether to our purpose, and 
fully answers our end,—that in those points of doctrine which 
the Church does not indeed believe as certainly of faith, but 
which, nevertheless, hold such a place in her convictions that any 
opposite opinion would be accounted deserving of some censure 
—that even in these the presumption is, and it must be held, 
that the Church is not wrong, although there is no real cer- 
tainty that in these points she is infallible.t This is what the 
great theologian who is said to be against us says, and of his 
very words this is as faithful a translation as we can offer. ‘I 
say, in the third place, that although it is not certain that those 
things which the Church believes as pious and probable are 
true, still, if the entire Church consents in anything of this 
sort, is must be held that in this she does not err, not only 
that she commits no practical, but even that she commits no 
speculative, error. The reason of the first part of the assertion— 





* Card. Franz., De. Div. Trad., p. 141. 

+ Suarez, De Fide Disp. v., sect.-6, n. 8. 

¢ It is plain on the very surface that Suarez is not speaking of cases in 
which the Supreme Pontiff has defined that certain tenets are erroneous or 
otherwise censurable. 
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why it is not certain that matters so believed as pious and 
probable are true—is because it is not agreed on as of certainty 
that the Church is ruled by the Holy Ghost in all these things, 
since they do not belong to the faith, and are not necessary 
for salvation. The reason of the second part of the assertion, — 
viz., why it must be held that even in these the Church does 
not err,—is because the entire Church, even when considered 
only as a human society, in which there are very many wise 
men, has the greatest authority that exists except the divine. 
If, therefore, the whole Church judges—by its belief—that 
anything is probable, it evidently is so, and in this way the 
danger of practical error is at once done away with, whilst it 
becomes most likely that it is even true in reality, especially 
as it is likely that the Holy Ghost gives particular aid and 
light to the doctors of the Church. If this is admitted with 
regard to truths of the natural order, as we have said,* how 
much more should it be believed with reference to the matter 
of which we now treat? But it must be borne in mind that 
there are degrees in these things, as can be gathered from what 
we have to say,t for although some of them are not so certain 
that opinions contrary to them would be heretical, still they 
are sometimes very closely connected with principles of faith, 
and then opinions contrary to them are erroneous. Sometimes 
they are sustained by the great consent of the fathers, and 
then the opposite teaching is rash. 

After this quotation it must indeed seem rather astonishing 
that Suarez should have been put forward as teaching some- 
thing at variance with what we defend; for surely there is 
nothing here that is out of keeping with our thesis, nothing 
that is not completely in harmony with it, and a good deal 
too which seems to be a strong defence and confirmation of it. 
For it is clear as light of day from these words of the illustrious 
theologian that he never taught that the only authority to 
which intellectual assent is due is an infallible authority. He 
expressly teaches that this assent is at times due to an authority 
which is not infallible when he says that “although it is not 
certain that those things which the Church believes as pious 
and probable are true, still, if the entire Church consents in 
anything of this sort, it must be held—tenendum est—that in 
this she does not err; not only that she commits no practical, 
but even that she commits no speculative, error.” The Church’s 
belief on the matters referred to is not an infallible criterion of 
their truth, and yet it must be held that the Church does not 





* Suarez, “De Gratia,” ¢. 2. n. 17. 
+ Id., ibid., Disp. xix. § 52. 
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make any mistake in believing them; that, in consequence, 
it is practically safe to believe them, or assent to them ; that 
the presumption is that they really are true, and that not to 
believe them or assent to them would be censurable. The 
reason of the obligation of giving mental submission in such 
cases is found further on. ‘The entire Church, even when 
considered only as a human society in which there are very 
many wise men, has the greatest authority that exists except 
the divine,’’ and, moreover, “it is likely that the Holy Ghost 
gives particular aid and light to the doctors of the Church,” 
who, of course, exercise a mighty influence on the Church 
taught and on her belief. The language of Suarez corresponds 
most faithfully with our fundamental distinction between the 
infallible truth and the infallible security or safety of a doctrine, 
and with what we deem the only sure means of avoiding 
practical and speculative mistakes. What he declares to be 
the greatest authority on earth except the infallible, except 
the divine, reaches its culminating point in the Roman con- 
gregations, which are the exponents, the adequate and, 
humanly speaking, most trustworthy exponents, of the mind 
and convictions of the entire believing Church. Among the 
matters referred to by Suarez as having no infallible authority 
to guarantee their truth, which still, he says, must be main- 
tained, should be found, no doubt, “ those points of doctrine 
which are held by the common and constant consent of 
Catholics as theological truths and conclusions so certain 
that, although the opinions opposed to these same points of 
doctrine cannot be called heretical, still they deserve some 
other theological censure.” This latter passage is found in 
the Munich Brief, as we have seen, in closest connection with 
‘the doctrinal decisions which are issued by Pontifical con- 
gregations,” and for both classes of truths so connected a 
similar assent is exacted. It is thus that Suarez turns out to 
be a defender of our thesis instead of an adversary. He, no 
doubt, must not have thought the disciple above the master ; 
and if, according to him, intellectual religious assent is due to 
the authority of the Church taught, even in matters on which 
its belief is not infallible, much more must it be due to the 
authority of the Church teaching, even in those instances 
under our consideration in which it is not necessarily infallible. 

Another great authority cited as hostile to us is that of 
Cardinal Bellarmine; and surely, from what we know of his 
teaching, of his history, and especially of the prominent part 
which he took in the remarkable case of Galileo, his is the 
very last name that we would expect to see quoted as that of 
a theologian differing in opinion from us on the present sub- 
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ject. The following is the passage from the writings of the 


renowned Cardinal, which has been brought against us as an 
objection :—“ In the third place, we are bound, under pain of 
anathema, to believe the Church in all things, as is evident 
from Matthew xviii.:—‘ And if he will not hear the Church, 
let him he to thee as the heathen and publican.’ All the 
councils, moreover, declare anathema against those who do not 
assent to the Church’s decrees. But it would be an iniquitous 
thing to be bound under so heavy a penalty to assent to things 
that would be uncertain and might sometimes be false.’”’* 
From this quotation it has been very forcibly contended, that 
if Cardinal Bellarmine held that it would be an iniquitous 
thing to be bound under so heavy a penalty, as that of anathema, 
to assent to things that would be uncertain, and might some- 
times be false, he must hold, in consequence, that it would be 
an iniquitous thing to exact assent to the utterances to which 
we say it is due, and his doctrine must be diametrically opposed 
to ours. 

We answer, as Cardinal Franzelin does with a just indigna- 
tion (p. 148), that the words objected contain nothing at all 
objectionable to our thesis; that what they do contain isa 
strong proof of the necessity of an infallible authority in the 
Church, which we and all Catholics acknowledge ; that, there- 
fore, the teaching embodied in them stands parallel to, and in 
perfect conformity with, that now put forward by us, and by 
no means against or out of keeping with it. 

In the chapicr of his Treatise on the Church Militant from 
which the above quotation has been taken, Cardinal Bellarmine 
treats the question of the Church’s Infallibility, asks himself, 
can the Church err, and replies. The heading of the chapter is 
a thesis—Ecclesiam non posse errare—that the Church cannot 
err. He then lays down the restrictions set by Calvin to this 
proposition. After that he says, ‘‘ Our opinion is that it is 
absolutely impossible for the Church to err, either in things 
which are absolutely necessary, or in others which she pro- 
poses to us to be believed or to be performed by us, no matter 
whether they are or are not expressly contained in the Scrip- 
tures. And when we say that the Church cannot err, we under- 
stand this boon of all the faithful and of all the bishops, so that 
the sense of the proposition that the Church canuot err is, that 
what all the faithful hold as of faith must needs be true and 
of faith, and, likewise, that what all the bishops teach as 
belonging to the faith must needs be true and of faith.” 
Here we have the meaning of the proposition explained in very 
intelligible terms, and after this explanation the author goes 





* Bellarmine, “De Ecclesia Militante,” cap. xiv. 
VOL. XXXI. NO. Lxm. [New Serics.] 21 
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on to prove, first, how the entire Church taught must be 
infallible in its belief, and secondly, how the entire Church 
teaching must be infallible in what it does teach. Dealing 
with the first part of the thesis he gives as a first proof of it that, 
according to St. Paul (1 Tim. iii.), the Church is the pillar and 
the ground of truth. As its second proof he brings forward 
the fact that the Church is ruled and governed by Christ as 
her Head and Spouse, and by the Holy Ghost as her very life 
and soul; finally, as a third proof, we find him give the argu- 
ment of the words we have quoted, as cited against us :—‘‘ In 
the third place, we are bound,” &c. The context throws a 
good deal of light, as much as can be longed for, on Bellar- 
mine’s teaching, and on the meaning of his words. No doubt 
what all the faithful believe as of faith must necessarily be 
true, and of faith. The Church of God cannot believe a lie. 
No doubt what all the bishops teach as of faith must necessarily 
be true and of faith. The Church of God cannot teach falsehood 
for the truth. And if he that does not hear the Church is to 
be looked on as a heathen and publican, and if the Church 
smites with anathema, cuts off as a withered branch from her 
living trunk anyone who refuses to submit to her decrees, it 
follows that the Church possesses an infallible authority, 
and does exercise it, since it would unquestionably be an 
iniquitous thing to be bound under so dreadful a penalty to 
what would be uncertain, and might be false. But what else 
follows? Does it follow, from what Bellarmine here says, that 
it would be an iniquitous thing to be bound too under pain of 
some less heavy censure to offer a religious intellectual sub- 
mission to the doctrinal decisions.of the Roman congregations ? 
Or does it follow, that the highest authority on earth short of 
the infallible has no right to require, from those who are subject 
to it, subjection of mind and of will to its dictates? Or does 
it follow, that Catholics can lawfully refuse this subjection— 
not that of divine faith, but the mental subjection of which we 
speak—on the plea that the authority requiring it is not abso- 
lutely infallible, and that, because this is so, the matters of 
teaching, for which it is called for, are uncertain, and may be 
false? It is one thing to believe a truth by divine faith, as 
God’s revelation and the Church’s teaching, and to be obliged 
to believe it in this way under pain of anathema; quite 
another religiously to submit one’s own private judgment 
and views to an authority of the very greatest weight, and to 
be bound to do so under pain of greater or less censure, 
according to circumstances. If infallibility is required in the 
first case, as undoubtedly it is, it does not atall follow that it 
should be required in the second: there is no parity. Had 
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our adversary but seen and understood this, he would have 
seen and understood that Cardinal Bellarmine’s doctrine is 
also ours. By means of alittle more research, he would have 
been able to find out, over and above this, not only that the 
doctrine of Bellarmine is ours, not only that the doctrine 
of all theologians in general is ours, but that ours is the 
doctrine of all Catholics, as Cardinal Bellarmine himself 
expressly says, in these other words of his which have, indeed, 
a telling application here :—‘ All Catholics agree on two other 
points, not, indeed, with heretics, but only among themselves. 
The first of these points is, that the Roman Pontiff with a 
general council cannot err in issuing decrees of faith or 
general precepts of morality. The second is, that when the 
Pontiff, either alone or with his particular council, lays down 
anything on a doubtful matter, he should be listened to with 
obedience by all the faithful, whether it is or is not possible 
for him to be wrong.”* The mind of Bellarmine on the real 
subject before us is clearly shown forth here. If no language 
of his can fairly be shown to be in the slightest degree at 
variance or inconsistent with what we have laid down, it must 
certainly be admitted that this last statement is our thesis and 
its proof :—the authority of the Church in doubtful matters, 
even when it is not strictly infallible, must be “‘ listened to 
with obedience,” must be obeyed by all the faithful—on this 
all Catholics are agreed. 

A third “ mighty name ” declared to be hostile to us is that 
of Cardinal Gotti. We cannot for a mement admit that this 
distinguished theologian holds consistently any doctrine in- 
consistent with our own. But since we cannot maintain that 
his language is free from serious ambiguity, we will abstain 
from citing him in our favour. 

Finally, we have to cope with an objection, a twofold objec- 
tion, of a general character, which, although pushed forward 
with much boldness, is not on that account the more formid- 
able. If things are as we would have them be, it is de- 
clared, the theological argument by which theologians prove 
the Roman Pontiff’s infallibility necessarily falls to the 
ground, and the heresy of Gallicanism again raises up its 
smitten head. If, moreover,—it is further objected,—the 
distinctions laid down by us are to be admitted, they are well 
calculated to render the Supreme Pontiff’s infallible authority 
of no avail, practically and in the concrete, and they favour 
the denial of the infallibility of a decison put forth in any 
particular decree; since, it is asked, how can we know whether 
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the Pope delivered his doctrinal judgment as the infallible 
teacher of the Church, or as a mere fallible ruler ? 

As regards the theological argument in proof of Papal in- 
fallibility, we hold that, far from suffering from the doctrine 
expounded by us, far from falling to the ground before it, it 
gains by it, presupposes it, and rests on it in a great measure, 
‘The argument in question is thus given by Suarez: “ It is a 
Catholic truth that the Sovereign Pontiff, defining ex cathe- 
dra, is an unerring rule of faith when he authentically pro- 
poses anything to the universal Church, to be believed by her 
as of Divine faith. This can be proved principally from the 
testimonies just quoted (Matthew xvi.; 20, xxi.). For Christ 

ave Peter and-his successors power to rule the Church most 
of all in doctrine, and in a singular manner, through the juri- 
dical power of interpreting and laying down truthg to be 
believed, and of imposing the obligation of believing them. 
Therefore, this power necessarily carries with it infallibility, 
and the assistance of the Holy Ghost, that it may not err. 
This is proved, because it is necessary for the Church’s in- 
fallibility in believing. For if the Pontiff, teaching in that 
way, could deceive her, she too could be deceived ; nay, would 
be forced into error, because she would be bound to believe.” 
How can this argument suffer from the distinction made by 
us between ex cathedri definitions and other decisions, and 
from what we maintain of the assent due to each class of pro- 
nouncements respectively ? Does it not rather gain by our 
statement, presuppose it, and in great measure rest on it? In 
the words of Suarez, the Pope is an unerring rule of faith, 
when defining ex cathedri, when authentically proposing any- 
thing to the entire Church to be believed as of Divine faith, 
and when imposing the obligation of so believing it. The 
understanding of this must necessarily gain from the under- 
standing of the fact that some Papal utterances are ex cathe- 
dra definitions, and that others are not; and that to the 
former Divine faith is due, to the latter religious intellectual 
submission. Our statement, furthermore, is evidently pre- 
supposed in the proof advanced, and is such a stay to it, that, 
as it is, it could not stand without its support. If, however, 
the theological argument in question is, even in substance, 
much different from that which we have given, we cannot in- 
deed account for its consistency with other theological prin- 
ciples held by Suarez and by us. If it is required in prin- 
ciple that every authoritative act that exacts not reverential 
silence, or merely external obedience, but internal assent of 
any kind, even not of faith, must of necessity be infallible, 
we reject the principle, and deny that there does exist any 
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such theological argument,—any such argument that has any 
foundation to rest on, either in revealed truth or in the general 
teaching of Catholic theologians. 

if the doctrine of Papal infallibility does not lose, 
but gain, by the doctrine which we defend, the heresy of 
Gallicanism cannot gain, and must lose by it, and must keep 
down its smitten head before it. The Gallican system taught 
that the subject of infallibility, the infallible authority in the 
Church of God, is not the Roman Pontiff, but the universal 
Church, whether scattered all over the world or represented 
in her cecumenical Councils, even without her Head. It 
tanght that, in consequence, assent of Divine faith was not 
due to the ex cathedri definitions of the Roman Pontiffs. 
Any of its upholders would admit as due to them nothing 
more than a religious assent, or even a respectful silence ; 
whilst all Gallicans were unanimous in denying that religious 
assent or anything beyond their respectful silence was due to 
such papal utterances as were not ex cathedrd, and, in par- 
ticular, to the doctrinal decrees of the Roman congregations. 
If this was the heresy of Gallicanism, our system is its very 
opposite, its deadly enemy. 

A few words now on the danger pointed out, that the dis- 
tinctions laid down by us are well calculated to render the 
Pontiff’s infallible authority of no avail, practically and in the 
concrete. The enemies of the Holy See, those who most 
vehemently attacked the infallibility of the Pope, whether in 
the abstract or in the concrete, were precisely those who denied 
the truth of what we maintain, and who rejected the distinc- 
tions which we have laid down. The so-called old Catholics, 
whom Cardinal Franzelin very justly calls New Protestants, 
are of this number. One of their leading organs, Frederic 
Schulte, in order to sustain heresy and attack the dogma of 
infallibility, thought it well, and even necessary, to direct all his 
energy towards showing the futility of the distinction between 
the ex cathedra definitions and other public documents and 
declarations of the Sovereign Pontiffs. Rejecting this dis- 
tinction, he concludes that, after the Vatican counci!, Catholics 
must hold as infallible definitions all Papal utterances issued 
by the Pope, no matter how, in virtue of his pastoral office. 
Qui nimis probat nihil probat. This therefore clearly shows 
whether it is the teaching of our thesis or its opposite that is 
the better calculated to render the Pontiff’s infallible authority 
of no avail, practically and in the concrete. The Catholic 
dogma stands on its own merits, broad-based on unshaken 
truth ; those who embrace and defend it do not go too far, 
avoid extremes, and sin neither by excess nor by defect. We 
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acknowledge,—a fact which we have already noted down as 
furnishing a proof of our thesis,—“ that doubt may exist in the 
mind of many Catholics as to whether some particular docu- 
ment coming forth from the Holy See is or is not ex cathedrd, 
In the case of such uncertainty, no Catholic could venture to 
think that he is free to accept or not accept, to submit or not 
submit to, the doctrine embodied in the declaration of which 
the authority is questioned. The only safe course would 
evidently be to subject the intellect as well as the will to all 
that is taught in this way. Whence it follows, that mental 
subordination should be given to doctrinal pronouncements, 
the absolute infallibility of which is not quite certain. The 
nature of the assent itself will, of course, be in accordance with 
the motive for which it is offered.* Thus the clearly-defined 
distinctions, which mark in broad outline the degree and kind 
of certitude, the possibility of uncertainty and its actual exist- 
ence in some particular instances, and the unmistakable 
infallibility, do not destroy, combat, or even weaken, but do 
mutually uphold, defend, and strengthen, each other. 

II. Having endeavoured thus far to wield in our own defence 
the arms that had been raised against us ; having shown, and, we 
flatter ourselves, not unsatisfactorily, that the theologians said 
to be arrayed against us stand on our side as able supporters ; 
and having proved, more than was necessary, that the truths 
said to be difficulties in our way are rather proofs in our favour 
than what they were represented to be; it only remains for us, 
in order to complete the present division of our subject, to 
show how the doctrine of our thesis has been held by theolo- 
gians in general, whom we find represented by some reliable 
and thoroughly representative witnesses whose evidence should 
decide the verdict. The details into which we have already 
entered, on evidence of no dissimilar tendency, allow us, if 
they do not oblige us, to deal more summarily with this part. 

Zaccaria, who was Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Roman College, and is justly regarded as a theologian of great 
weight, inculcates the very doctrine of our thesis, and,in so 
doing, quotes a Brief addressed by Alexander III., in 1660, to 
the Rector of the University of Louvain,—which Brief is, on 
this point, the same in substance as the Munich Brief, on which 
we have laid so much stress. He says, among other things, 
** Let the authors of books submit themselves to the prohibi- 
tions of Rome with true docility and submission of mind, 
condemning what Rome condemns, and acknowledging that 
these prohibitions, according to their different qualities, have 
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for author, or at least for first fountain-head, the Supreme 
Pontiff, whose authority, even when he does not exercise it 
in all its intensity, and does not direct it in the most solemn 
manner to the teaching of the universal Church, should prevail 
over the judgment of all private doctors and teachers.”* If 
the authority of the Pope, when exercised only in this way, 
should prevail over the judgment of all private doctors and 
teach srs, it follows that these latter should submit their judg- 
ments to his decisions, even to those which are not directed in 
the most solemn manner to the instruction of the entire Church. 
In another place Zaccaria says, ‘‘ I am persuaded that it belongs 
to the providence of God not to permit that Rome, even out- 
side the case in which the Pope speaks ex cathedra, should 
condemn as an error a doctrine which in reality is not false. 
The justice of the prohibition is not to be examined, but is 
always to be supposed, unless it should be, what it never shall 
be, evidently extra Dei preceptum; and, if the presumption is 
that the prohibition is just, what remains to be done but to 
obey?”+ Here we find a good reason given for the obligation 
stated in the words quoted before. It belongs to the provi- 
dence of God not to permit that Rome, a Roman congregation, 
should condemn truth as an error. The case considered by 
Zaccaria is evidently our own, for he speaks of congregational 
decrees, and of those in particular that prohibit certain books, 
and proscribe the doctrine contained in them. The justice of 
the prohibition must never be questioned, but must always be 
supposed, and so with the justice of every declaration of similar 
authority. The presumption is in its favour, and as this is so, 
the subjects are bound to obey ; not to examine or teach, but 
to submit their own judgments. 

Pope Gregory XVI. is another very influential authority in 
support of the doctrine of our thesis, which he taught both before 
and after hiselevation to the chairof St. Peter. In his learnedand 
well-known work on the “ Triumph of the Holy See ” he shows 
at length the wiles of the enemies of the Church’s teaching, 
who by design and with fixed purpose recognize no degrees in 
her sacred authority, confound the doctrinal pronouncements 
of the Holy See with one another, and place them all on the 
same level. He himself lays down as fundamental the dis- 
tinction between declarations that are and declarations that 
are not ex cathedré, Linked with this distinction based 
on it, he has another which is somewhat peculiar, yet 
intelligible and perfectly true in his sense, viz. that between 





* Zaccaria, “ Storia delle Proibizioni de’ Libri,” 1. ii, c. 3. 
+ Zaccaria, “Storia delle Proibizioni de’ Libri,” Appendix, § 2, n. 3. 
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tho Pope defining solemnly and the Pope as a private 
doctor. The peculiarity is in this, that he terms the 
Pope a private doctor, not in his unofficial writing and 
judgments only, as is usually understood, but always, even in 
doctrinal decisions officially issued, when he does not teach 
ex cathedra, in all the fulness of his power. He says: “ As 
all that is resolved on in the council even regarding faith, 
without the express intention of defining, does not constitute 
a dogmatic decision; so, without that express intention on 
the part of the fathers, the Church defining cannot be said to 
be represented by them in these resolutions. The same 
application can easily be made to the Pope. But when the 
Pope, after being consulted, answers and gives judgment, he 
shall, consequently, have the intention of giving judgment. 
Yes, no doubt, but when he does not exercise all the fulness 
of his authority, his intention is to deliver his decision as a 
theologian and private doctor. . . . Thus itis proved that the 
Pope can speak as head of the Church and as a private 
doctor.”* What Gregory XVI. means by the Pope speaking 
as head of the Church is the Pope solemnly defining a doc- 
trine to be accepted and believed by the entire Church of 
which he is the head. His meaning in this, as well as in the 
sense he gives to “ private doctor,” is peculiar, as the Pope is 
generally understood to say and do much as head of the 
Church besides defining ex cathedri. Having made the 
meaning of his distinction evident, he teaches that to con- 
tradict the Pope, even as a private doctor, would be a rashness 
that could not be tolerated, and that consequently obedience, 
mental submission, is due to him, even when he does not speak 
as an absolutely infallible teacher. We have already remarked 
how, when Maurus Capellari had been raised to the sove- 
reign Pontificate and had taken the name of Gregory XVI., 
he instructed the Bishop of Strasburg to require that M. 
Bautain, a professor of Strasburg seminary, should sub- 
scribe to certain propositions which were drawn up for him. 
By this act of his Gregory XVI. taught the truth of the 
theory which we defend, and insisted on its practical appli- 
cation, as his Brief of the 20th of December, 1834, undeniably 
shows. 

The process of Galileo gave occasion to a theologian of much 
repute, Caramuel Lobkowitz, to treat in detail of the prin- 
ciples involved in it, and we gladly avail ourselves of his 
authority as an additional testimony in favour of our theolo- 
gical principle. From what he has written on the subject 
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we translate the following extract, which will bear advan- 
tageous comment :—‘“ As to how the declarations of the 
Cardinals are certain, and not doubtful, I distinguish 
between practical authority and speculative authority. And 
although I grant that only the Pope speaking ex cathedra 
has the power of forming articles of faith, to be held as true, 
and to be believed ; still I acknowledge that the most eminent 
lords, whom our Holy Father has associated to himself in the 
practical government of the Church, have the power of 
making practical decrees, which control the speaking, teaching, 
and preaching, the direction and general conduct of the 
Church’s children. I say that they are invested with a twofold 
authority that of interdicting, and that of condemning. 
When a book or opinion is interdicted, its teaching is not 
declared to be improbable, but neither is it declared to be 
probable; only, order is given that such teaching remaih in 
such a degree of probability as it previously enjoyed, and that, 
for the sake of the public good or of private, it be not taught 
or defended. When any opinion is condemned by their 
eminences the Cardinals it is practically condemned. A pro- 
position so condemned does not begin to be a heresy, but it 
loses all extrinsic authority, and is rendered practically im- 
probable. But what if it is condemned as heretical? In this 
case a proposition that was not previously heretical will not 
become so in virtue of this condemnation; but a proposition 
that previously was heretical will by this condemnation be 
declared to be heretical, and this with so much certitude that 
it is unlikely that it is not heretical. In this case, and in 
others of the same kind, the inquisitors have authority to 
prohibit, to command, and to exact abjuration, and the subjects 
are bound in conscience to obey and sineerely to abjure ; so that, 
in consequence their acts both internal and external, are in 
these cases subject to that tribunal.”* The distinction here 
made between the practical authority and the speculative is in 
complete accordance with, and answers to, what we have said 
of a doctrine’s infallible truth and infallible safety, what must 
be thought of it from a speculative point of view, what from a 
practical. This explanation, then, of how the cardinals’ decrees 
are certain and not doubtful, coincides with ours. The decrees 
which they have power to¢make for the practical government 
of the Church are practical decrees, and, because of the 
existence of authority in their authors, and because of the 
nature of the decrees themselves, all Catholic subjects are 
bound in conscience to obey what is dictated, and sincerely to 
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reject what is condemned, by them. A sacred congregation is 
a tribunal, a judgment-seat, whose sentences hold sway over 
the internal and intellectual, as well as over the outward bodily, 
acts of those for whom they are intended. In the same sense, 
and relatively tothe same question, the learned Gassendi said, 
that because a decision had been delivered by men whose 
authority was so great in-the Church as was the cardinals’, he 
did not blush to hold his intellect captive, not that he looked 
on what they daught as an article of faith, for they themselves 
did not say that, nor was it promulgated by them to the whole 
Church, and received by it as such; but because their judg- 
ment should be accounted a presumption which cannot but be 
of the greatest moment among the faithful. 

We have reserved for the last mention the name of Bene- 
dict XIV., of whom Cardinal Franzelin says, that his authority 
on this matter, though only that of a private theologian, is the 
very greatest that could be invoked. He thus teaches that 
infallibility in the authority laying down a doctrine is by no 
means necessary, as a condition, for imposing the obligation 
of internal religious assent. It is the Sovereign Pontiff who 
beatifies the servants of God and who canonizes them. In 
the beatification his judgment is not infallible ; in the canoni- 
zation it is. Still, so speaks Benedict XIV., whoever would 
assert that the Supreme Pontiff did actually err in this or that 
particular beatification, and that, as a natural consequence, the 
person declared blessed by him is not really so, and should not 
be made the object of veneration on the part of the faithful 
according to the Pontifical concession,—whoever would assert 
this would undoubtedly incur the theological censure of rash- 
ness or some more serious and severe one.* The two state- 
ments here made by Benedict XIV. make up and embody the 
principle in which we are so much concerned, and to this 
name, which is more than legion in the world of mind and 
thought, and especially in the realm of theological science, we 
shall add no other. 

Why indeed should we go on citing names, one after an- 
other, and quoting distinct passages from the greatest authors, 
if that is true which Cardinal Franzelin tells us he believes to 
be so, that this is the common teaching of theologians after 
Benedict XIV.? (p. 146). The one beautiful testimony of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, so grand in its simple truth, would seem 
to be and to contain all we could desire. All Catholics are of 
one accord in believing that the Roman Pontiff should be 
listened to with obedience when, alone or with his particular 
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council, he settles on anything in doubtful matters, no matter 
whether, in the case, it is or is not possible for him to err. 
This doctrine of obedience, of intellectual submission, requires 
the authority of no theologian or of any host of theologians to 
defend it and prove its truth. Its influence permeates the 
whole framework of the Church; it rules her outward action, 
is the living bond of her social life; and it holds uncontrolled 
sway over her interior unseen actions, over the mighty tide of 
supernatural life that ebbs and flows within her vast ocean-like 
soul. In the interior tribunal, before which the Christian soul 
places itself in voluntary submission, there is found a sacred 
authority, and, in virtue of it, the faithful not only can submit, 
but often, in doubtful matters, are bound to surrender their 
own views and conform their practical judgments to the 
authority of the ministers of God, who are entrusted with the 
spiritual direction of their souls. The evangelical counsel of 
obedience is a clear proof that intellectual subjection and 
obedience can be given to the command of a fallible superior, 
that infallibility is no requisite condition for this. Suarez and 
St. Alphonsus say that a subject doubting whether the com- 
mand of a legitimate superior is or is not lawful is bound to 
lay the doubt aside, and can and ought to obey. Saints Bernard 
and Bonaventure and Ignatius, and all ascetical theologians, 
say with one voice, that whatever command is given by a man 
who holds the place of God, unless it is certain that it is dis- 
pleasing to God, should be received as if it were God’s com- 
mand. ‘This is the doctrine of the saints and doctors of the 
Church, and this is the belief of her children ; and this doctrine 
and this belief, in a religious matter, falls nothing short of the 
weight of the common consent of men on the ordinary moral 
truths ; it throws the light of evidence over the truth of the 
theological principle which we have laid down, and of which 
we believe we have given more than sufficient proof. 

As the doctrine of theologians had been objected to us, 
we deemed it well to investigate that doctrine in no narrowly 
circumscribed sphere, and to unfold the result of our inves- 
tigations. If the names of Suarez and of Bellarmine and of 
Gotti,—all renowned and venerable names,—were thrown 
against us as those of adversaries, we deemed it well, if not a 
duty, to show that these “‘ men of renown” are our doctrinal 
friends and defenders. As theologians in general were vaguely 
said to be at variance with our strong principle, in which they 
were much concerned, we thought it well to call on some 
representative organs of the great theological school, to speak 
the mind of those among whom they were leaders, of those 
whom they taught or who taught with them. As this portion 
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of our subject, in which we bring the positive teaching of 
theologians to bear on our thesis, grew before us and widened 
out in importance as well as in extent when we entered on it, 
we have dwelt on it much longer than we intended, and with 
a satisfaction beyond what we anticipated. With it, on 
account of the detail and the considerable length, we shall 
close the present article, with the hope and intention of 
showing later on the bearing of what we have said on his- 
torical questions such as that of Galileo, and of comparing or 
contrasting our principles with those put forth in publications 
on such questions by the friends and foes of truth and 
principle. 

The thoughtful reader will no doubt gather from what we 
have said, or be reminded by it, that the Church of God, the 
Catholic Church, is indeed very intolerant in her teaching. 
The inference is most just; she really is so; but this noble 
intolerance of hers is the only sure preservative of intellectual 
and moral life,—is the only bulwark and safeguard of human 
society,—is the only hope of salvation for the erring world. 
Donoso Cortes says, that the Church alone has the right to 
affirm and deny, and that there is no right outside her to 
affirm what she denies or to deny what she affirms because 
she alone cannot err. He says too:—“ The day when society, 
forgetting her doctrinal decisions, has asked the press and the 
tribune, newspapers and assemblies, what is truth and what 
is error, on that day error and truth are confounded in all in- 
tellects, society enters on the regions of shadows, and falls 
under the empire of fictions.”* We conclude with these other 
words of the same enlightened author, whose grand Catholic 
genius we cannot but admire :—“ The doctrinal intolerance of 
the Church has saved the world from chaos. Her doctrinal 
intolerance has placed beyond question political, domestic, 
social, and religious truths,—primitive and holy truths, which 
are not subject to discussion, because they are the foundation 
of all discussions ; truths which cannot be called into doubt 
for a moment without the understaading on that moment oscil- 
lating, lost between truth and error, and the clear mirror of 
human reason becoming ‘soiled and obscured. ... Doubt 
perpetually comes from doubt, and scpeticism from scepticism, 
as truth from faith, and science from truth.” 





* « Essays,” p. 42. + Id. Ibid. 
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Art. X.—THE PEACE OF BERLIN. 


Correspondence Relating to the Congress of Berlin, with the Protocols of the 
Congress. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of her 
Majesty, 1878. London: Priuted by Harrison and Sons. 


HE Treaty of Berlin is so far from having made peace, 
that at this moment, only three months after its date, it 
may be rather regarded as a truce before, possibly, the battle of 
Armageddon. The Russians have lately re-occupied positions 
threatening Constantinople; a strong Turkish garrison under 
Osman Pasha with difficulty compresses the disaffection of the 
capital; the population of Roumelia is, as to great part of it, 
in an utterly ungovernable condition; the government of 
Greece openly prepares for war, looking for an ally to the new 
kingdom of Servia; Austria has, after great cost and blood- 
shed, achieved the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, but 
the effect upon her internal politics has been most serious, as 
is evidenced by the collapse of the Austrian and Hungarian 
ministries, while the work that yet lies before her army and 
administration is likely to be anxious, expensive, and san- 
guinary ; the Czar has retorted, not ineffectually, the threat 
conveyed in the movement of the sepoys to Malta, by inciting 
Afghanistan to tempt a war with the Empress of India. If 
under circumstances so shifting, speculation may at all be ven- 
tured, it is tolerably safe to say that, if instead of signing 
the ignoble compact, of which we owe what we know to 
Mr. Marvin of the Foreign Office, the English Government 
had stood by the stout words of Lord Salisbury’s circular, had 
taken the risk of war with Russia last summer, and had actually 
gone to war, the power of the Czar might have been by this 
time very effectually crippled, at a hardly greater cost than it 
will require to carry to its end the small but distant and 
troublesome war which his Imperial Majesty has sprung upon 
us by way of diversion, and which no doubt he will help unof- 
ficially if possible, and perhaps at last openly if necessary. 
Indeed, the daily bolder language of the Russian press points 
to the advantage of an immediate alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, betweenSt. Petersburgh and Cabul, while always assuming 
that it is the manifest destiny of Russia to go to Calcutta as 
well as to Constantinople. The St. Petersburgh Vedomosti 
lately quoted a letter said to have been addressed by Shere Ali 
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to General von Kauffman, the Governor-General of Turkestan, 
in which the Ameer said, “ We count upon you and upon you 
alone;”’ and in commenting upon it expressed these opinions:— 


‘England once possessed of Afghanistan would be impregnable. With 
that mountain fortress in English hands, Russia would not only have to 
abandon all hope of ever driving the English out of India, but might actually 
find her Eastern flank threatened by those who are her worst enemies in the 
West. Russia’s future turns upon the Afghan-English war being turned to 
account in more quarters than one by her statesmen.” 


The Golos, which is supposed to be the most temperate organ 
of the Russian capital, likewise insists upon the Russian 
Government going to the rescue of Shere Ali. It says :— 


Russia may possibly keep quiet while the English remain at Quetta. 
But if the English advance in the direction of Ghazni and Candahar, things 
assume a very different complexion. If the occupation of these points 
renders India more defensible, it likewises facilitates an attack upon Russian 
Turkestan. If the English go to Candahar, there is no doubt that the 
Afghan question will lead to further complications. Indeed such complica- 
tions are to be desired in the Russian interest. * 


These words must be read with the recollection, that in 
Russia journalism is an unofficial branch of diplomacy. In 
that well-conducted country an editor is instructed or per- 
mitted to say what the Russian Government wish the Russian 
people to believe before their ministers proceed to utter.and 
act upon it abroad. 

“We bring you peace with honour,” Lord Beaconsfield said 
to the Mayor of Dover; and again, to the triumphing crowd 
of friends who welcomed him back to Downing Street towards 
the end of July. And so, no doubt, it seemed just then to 
those who regarded a general war as averted, the most offensive 
stipulations of the Treaty of San Stefano annulled, the pro- 
tectorate of Asiatic Turkey boldly assumed, Cyprus added with 
the good-will of its sovereign and people to the long retinue 
of British colonies and dependencies. Why should it sound 
like mocking irony to speak of the Treaty of Berlin as mean- 
ing “peace with honour” now? The simple reason, we 
believe to be, that there was a want of common honesty in the 
policy of the principal Powers, parties to the Treaty, and that 
this has become more and more manifest, as they have been 
required to execute their respective obligations under it. 
Austria called upon to administer Bosnia, as a measure of 
European police, instantly proceeded, without any convention 
with the Sultan’s government, to invade and occupy it, and no 
longer affects now to deny that she regards it as a conquest 
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to be held in permanent annexation. The example of Austria 
hitherto regarded as a Power of almost punctilious honour, 
and one eminently conservative of the sanctity of treaties, 
was not likely to be without influence on Russia, which thus 
saw that, so far as European Turkey was concerned, Austria 

ined two rich Provinces, which constitute besides a very for- 
midable military position, while her own actual gain of terri- 
tory in Europe was limited to the restoration of the Bessarabian 
district bordering the Danube. Accordingly, while pressing 
obstinately- and insolently for every cession and privilege to 
which she is enlitled under the Treaty, Russia still delays, or 
refuses to fulfil her own obligations, confronts Constantinople, 
administers Roumelia, deals with Bulgaria as if it lay on the 
Volga instead of the Danube, and in every way acts as if the 
Treaty of Berlin, not the Treaty of San Stefano, were the obso- 
lete document. Turkey, requested by the Powers, at the 
instance of France, to make some territorial cession to Greece, 
can hardly be blamed for distinctly declining, with the example 
of Austria and Russia before her, to make any concession to 
which she is not formally bound; and as to this particular 
point, a reference to the Thirteenth Protocol of the Congress 
will show that she carefully reserved her own complete liberty 
of action. Such are the relations of the Powers locally con- 
cerned in the execution of the Treaty. The position of Russia 
is, consequently, not less strong at this moment than it was on 
the eve of the conclusion of the Treaty of San Stefano. Is it 
not indeed much stronger? Batoum and the Bessarabian dis- 
trict have since been peaceably ceded to her; her satellites, 
Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, have obtained their recognized 
independence, and received their stipulated augmentations of 
territory; her armies live on Turkey, and occupy precisely 
the same extent of Turkish territory as they did in her hour 
of greatest triumph. Meantime, occupation has been found 
for England beyond the Hindoo Koosh. Austria has been 
taught the danger of touching Turkish affairs, and has been 
thereby for a time,at least, demoralised internally. The Govern- 
ment of Berlin is smitten with the Socialist Terror, and has 
lost the desire, with it perhaps the power, to interfere in any 
way with foreign, and especially with distant foreign, affairs. 
What serious concern can that Government have in the delimi- 
tation of Bulgaria, or even in the control of the Straits, when 
sovereign, regent, and chancellor live in constant guard 
against assassination, and the ministry is obliged, after a dis- 
solution, in which it went to the country with a regicide cry, 
to face a parliament in which its party is a minority among 
two or three, fortunately non-coalescent, majorities ? 
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In order to measure the extraordinary revival of the power 
of Russia since the treaty of Berlin was concluded, we have 
but to look back to the protocol of one of the last sittings of 
the Congress,—that of the 8th of July. At that moment, 
the Government of the Czar, apparently content with the 
concessions which it had obtained, and eager to exhibit its 
sense of the false position in which it had been placed by 
General Ignatieff’s extortionate diplomacy, applied to the 
Congress for some guaranteed assurance that its decisions 
could really be carried into effect. Prince Gortchakoff read 
the following communication :— 


“Now that the High Assembly, assembled at Berlin under the auspices 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, is about to finish the work of 
pacification that it has undertaken, the Plenipotentiaries of Russia believe 
that they are insuring its views by expressing the wish that this work, 
wrought in a spirit of conciliation, may secure to Europe a solid and durable 
peace. 

“ Russia is especially interested in this. She has made great sacrifices 
during the war ; she has made considerable ones with a view to the re-estab- 
lishment of peace and of the maintenance of the good understanding of 
Europe. She has the right to expect that, at any rate, these sacrifices shall 
not be made gratuitously, and that the work of which they have laid the 
foundations shall not be fruitless through want of execution, as have been 
the previous attempts at pacification in the East. She could not accept the 
prospect of the renewal of painful crises similar to that to which the 
Congress of Berlin has been summoned to put an end. The Plenipoten- 
tiaries of Russia are persuaded that this thought is shared equally by the 
High Assembly, and that it would not raise an ephemeral structure which 
would expose the peace of the East and of Europe to fresh dangers. 

“With this conviction the Plenipotentiaries of Russia have orders to ask 
the Congress, before it concludes its labours, by what principles and in what 
manner it proposes to insure the the execution of its high decisions.” 


At a later sitting, Count Schouvaloff, in answer to the re- 
quest of the other Plenipotentiaries to state the Russian pro- 


posal in more distinct terms, proposed the following wording :— 


The High Contracting Powers, having given their solemn and binding 
sanction to the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin, look upon the totality of 
the articles of the present act as forming a collection of stipulations of which 
they undertake to control and superintend the execution. 


Count Andrassy, on behalf of Austria, supported the 
Russian proposal only suggesting a more distinct method of 
expression, in the following terms :— 

“The High Contracting Powers look upon the totality of the articles of 
the pres¢nt Act as forming a collection of stipulations of which they under- 
take to control and to superintend the execution.” 
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But Lord Salisbury declared he could not “comprehend 
the object of the Russian proposal.” He knew of “no sanc- 
tion more ‘solemn’ and more ‘binding’ than the signature 
of his government,” and preferred ‘ not to accept an engage- 
ment which appears to him either to be useless, as it is evident 
Great Britain holds to the execution of the treaty, or to have 
a signification of too undefined a bearing.” In vain did 
Prince Gortchakoff plead that he had received express instruc- 
tions from the Emperor, his august master, to press for some 
such declaration,—in vain submit that “ Russia, for instance, 
would be as fully subject to it as the Porte, and would quite 
admit, with regard to herself, the superintendence and the 
control of the Powers.” The majority of the Congress, anxious 
to guard the sovereign independence of Turkey, and to avoid, 
as the first French Plenipotentiary, M. Waddington, expressed 
it, the “ consecration of a species of permanent tutorage” 
imposed upon the Porte, rejected both the Russian and the 
Austrian proposals. It is curious to contemplate the present 
state of facts in the light of this discussion, a discussion 
apparently grounded on sound political reason at the moment. 
Had the Congress constituted a tribunal to supervise, in the 
name of Europe, the regular execution of the treaty, how 
different might have been the situation of the Ottoman 
Government now. The Porte is in the position of having 
surrendered everything it was bound to yield under the treaty, 
without receiving the relief it was entitled to expect. Uncon- 
quered Batoum has been ceded ; the Danubian fortresses have 
been evacuated; Bosnia has been occupied with unnecessary 
and lawless violence; but the Russian army remains where 
it was when the Treaty of San Stefano was negotiated. 
Mr. Secretary Cross, writing the instructions of the cabinet 
to her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries proceeding to Congress on 
the 8th of June last, commenced at this very point. ‘In the 
first place,” he wrote, “the Congress should be invited to 
consider the expediency of terminating the anomalous position 
occupied by the Russian army at Constantinople.” The 
“anomalous position” is nevertheless still maintained three 
months after the conclusion of the treaty ; and it is confidently 
stated that in the course of a few weeks no less than 60,000 
fresh Russian troops have been marched from Bulgaria into 
Roumelia. Such a movement can have but one meaning. It 
means that England is challenged to maintain what Lord 
Beaconsfield regarded as the great achievement of his and 
Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy—the restoration of the great pro- 
vince south of the Balkan to the direct jurisdiction of the 
Sultan. This was the one excuse possible to be pleaded for 
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the secret compact between Count Schouvaloff and Lord 
Salisbury; and there is no manner of doubt now that the 
Russian Government, supported by the full force of the national 
sentiment, are attempting to set both private compact and 
public treaty openly at nought. An article which is received 
as “inspired” by the press of Berlin and Paris lately appeared 
in the Ruski Mir, of which the argument is, we believe, cor- 
rectly summarized in the following sentences :— 


‘‘ Europe forced us to sign the Berlin treaty and to forego the fruits of our 
victories, and we submitted because we were not the strongest. But to-day 
everything is changed ; the coalition which was formed against us is dis- 
solved ; England is occupied in Afghanistan ; Austria has enough to do in 
Bosnia ; and Germany is engaged at home with the Socialists and Ultra- 
montanes. Europe, therefore, exists no longer, and Russia is authorised to 
tear up the Berlin treaty, which she signed only under the pressure of the 
other Powers, to take up the San Stefano treaty again, and to claim her 
rights of conquest. Circumstances were against her in July last, to-day they 
are in her favour. Can she hesitate to profit by them ?” 


The Berlin Post, at the same moment commenting on this 
latest phase of Russian policy, is not restrained by any sense 
that the honour of Germany is engaged in maintaining a 
treaty concluded in the capital of the Empire, and under the 
presidency of Prince Bismarck, from expressing itself in the 
following terms :— 


Russia, though not yet intending to attack Constantinople, means to 
remain in Bulgaria and Southern Bulgaria, despite the stipulations of the 
Berlin Treaty, so as to surround Constantinople from the land side. What 
she had already obtained by the preliminaries of San Stefano, but was 
obliged to give up by the Berlin Treaty, she has now a fair prospect to 
acquire, since the Indo-British troops can no longer take part in any struggle 
in the Balkans, thanks to Russian policy in Afghanistan. 


Thanks to Russian policy in Afghanistan! Russian policy 
at Cabul is a plant of very old growth indeed, but always of 
the same character, with roots like the banyan and shade like 
the upas. These words, which, only changing the names, 
might have been written to the India Office a month ago, 
are of much more ancient date :— 


With reference to Russia, her proceedings are open to so much remark 
after Count Nesselrode’s disavowals, that I presume she must either dis- 
avow Captain Vitkievitsch and Mr. Goult as her emissaries, or be made 
responsible for their proceedings. I have only again to repeat my most 
deliberate conviction, founded on much reflection, regarding the passing 
events in Central Asia that consequences of the most serious nature must 
in the end flow from them, unless the British Government applies a prompt, 
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active, and decided counteraction. I do not offer these as opinions founded 
on the periodical publications of all Europe, though the coincidence of senti- 
ment in all parties does not want its weight, but as formed on the scene of 
these intrigues, and it is my duty as a public servant, earnestly to state them 
to my superiors, and with deference to observe that England, with her honesty, 
has no chance in coping with a nation which makes no scruple to dazzle men’s 
minds by promises, and to overwhelm those whom she thus deceives at their 
own expense and that of others.” 


These words were written forty years ago on the 30th April, 
1838, by Sir Alexander Burnes, three years before his murder, 
while employed as Resident at the Court of the Ameer. 

Such was the language of a servant of the Company, per- 
fectly skiiled in the affairs with which he dealt, and faithful 
unto death, written forty years ago. It was the interest of 
the Government of the day, incredible as it may seem, to dis- 
believe, or affect to disbelieve, the proofs produced by its own 
officers of the hostile action of Russia in Afghanistan. The 
despatches to that effect were suppressed—or what is worse, 
mutilated. The entire correspondence from which the 
passage we have quoted is taken, was only laid before 
Parliament in 1859 on the motion of Mr. Hadfield with 
the suppressed documents and mutilated passages enclosed 
in brackets. This, it cannot be denied, was a heinous 
method of dealing with public papers in a free country. But, 
on the whole, it was hardly a sorer scandal, than the “ free 
fight” between great Indian functionaries, which is now going 
on in the daily papers. Is it decent, to say the least of it, that 
a person in the position of Lord Lawrence, who has repre- 
sented the majesty of the Crown in India, who owes his know- 
ledge of affairs in that Empire to the fact that he was entrusted 
by his Sovereign with her supreme power, should be writing a 
letter a day to one penny paper or another? He is a Peer of 
Parliament. He isa Privy Councillor. He has every access 
to the Queen herself and to all her Ministers. His deliberate 
judgment expressed in befitting form must have great weight 
with a Ministry, but he is just one of those persons whose 
power evaporates very fast in addressing the Editor of a daily 
newspaper. 

The Duke de Broglie, in his “ Secret du Roi,” relates the 
project proposed by his ancestor, the Count de Broglie, more 
than a century ago, for the exclusion of Russia, by common 
consent of the Powers of Europe, from any interference in 
its affairs. He apprehended that Europe and Asia would 
otherwise be gradually absorbed or dominated by its astute 
barbaric ambition,—insatiable, unscrupulous, unresting. His 
ideas were as much disregarded then as Mr. Urquhart’s in 
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our own day. But there is this difference, that Mr. Urquhart’s 
speculations, which commenced nearly half a century ago, 
have become the commonplaces of public opinion. They are 
unconsciously or half-consciously reproduced every day by 
writers, who would, perhaps, even now use his name as the 
most apt illustration of the chimerical in political thought. 
His predictions nevertheless proceed towards their fulfilment ; 
and his writings regarding Russia will probably be read 
in the next century with the same wonder and respect 
as Mr. Burke’s essays on the French Revolution are read 
now. But out of superabundance of information onl 
emerges endless diversity of opinion and a Babel of faction. 
Many, if not most modern Liberals have transferred to the 
gaolers of Siberia and the tyrants of Poland the fanatical 
devotion they professed a few years since for the red shirts 
led by Garibaldi, and the emancipated negro of the Southern 
States. Wherever the honour and interests of Russia and 
England conflict, they are Russian first, English a long way 
afterwards. Can heroic action issue from a country whose 
public opinion is in such a state, and which prides itself upon 
being swayed by opinion? It is difficult to expect it, and yet 
there never was a time when England had more need of the 
heroic spirit and the strength it gives. Russia seems deter- 
mined that she shall fight, whether she wishes it or no—fight 
or submit to be crippled in her power, and abased in her 
honour—which means an end to her empire. But when that 
war does come we trust and believe that its end will be far 
otherwise. Its results will only be beneficial to humanity if it 
raises permanent natural barriers against the ambition of the 
Czars by restoring to despoiled nations East and West their 
ancient territories, and, above all, by reconstituting the 
kingdom of Poland as the keystone of the European political 
system. 
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The New Departure in Catholic Liberal Education. By a CatHoxic 
Barrister. Second edition, with additions and appendix. Dublin: 
Gill. 


E did not receive this second edition of a singularly able and 
interesting pamphlet, until our article on Catholic colleges was 
actually in type; but we have appended one or two extracts from it to 
our article, in the shape of foot-notes. And we must here begin by thank- 
ing the author very heartily for the extremely kind mention of us, which 
he has placed (p. 41) at the very outset of his new matter. The addi- 
tions now made to his Essay—even exclusively of the Appendix—amount 
to more than one-third of the whole; and to these we will confine our 
notice. They abound in important remarks; with many of which, 
though by no means with all, we cordially concur. We will mention one 
or two instances of the former class. 

We are entirely of one mind with him—though we are aware that 
many considerable authorities differ entirely from our view—that “the 
deficiencies of Catholic colleges in Greek verse” are no “ matter for very 
plaintive lamentation.” The “Barrister” argues very ably in behalf of 
his thesis (p. 57). 

Then —to enter on a wider subject—we are as widely removed as the 
author himself, from the opinion held by F. Purbrick and Mr. Petre, that 
the best-educated Protestant school-boys are intellectually superior to the 
best-educated Catholic school-boys. The “Barrister ” argues most ably for 
the opposite opinion, from p. 71 to p. 76. As to the education of Protestant 
public schools, Rev. Canon Farrar thus expressed himself when he was a 
master of Harrow ; and we have no reason (but much otherwise) to sup- 
pose that he changed his mind, when he was Head-master of Marlborough 
school. The “classical education ” now given at public schools, he said, 
“neglects all the powers of some minds, and some of the powers of all 
minds. In the case of the few it has a value which, being partial, is un- 
satisfactory ; in the case of the vast multitude it ends in utter and irre- 
mediable waste.” This, and other comments equally strong, will be found 
quoted from a lecture of Canon Farrar’s, in our number for April, 1867, 
pp. 569-572. With profoundest respect for F. Purbrick, we cannot 
nevertheless approach ever so distantly to concurrence with his dictum, 
that the model Protestant school-boy exceeds the model Catholic one, “in 
expansion o mind, earnestness of purpose, definiteness of aim.” Our own 
strong impression is, that there is very little instruction indeed to he ob- 
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tained by a Catholic from any Protestant public school, except instruction 
of that kind, which Spartan children were taught to derive from their 
drunken helots. We are extremey far from being as satisfied with the exist- 
ing state of Catholic colleges, as the “ Barrister” would seem to be; but 
we entirely disbelieve the allegation, that Protestant public schools have 
anything better to offer. We merely submit our opinion for what it may 
be worth; and we have of course no room to argue in its defence. 

Another matter, on which we most earnestly concur with our author, is 
the doctrine which he implies on the proper social relation between students 
and superiors. To our mind this is in some sense the one fundamental 
and critical point in the whole controversy ; and it is one on which both 
the “ Barrister ” and Mr. Petre are happily in entire mutual concordance.* 
The former commemorates (p. 66) “the fresh healthy happy life, the free 
frank genial intercourse between teacher and taught, which exists in a Jesuit 
College.” A correspondent writes (p. 80) of his school-days: “ We 
always found” the Jesuit superiors “kind and friendly, participating in 
all our sports, and thereby adding immensely to our pleasure.’ ‘TI have 
always,” he adds, “entertained the fondest recollections of my school life; 
and since I left school, I have had no pleasanter days than those which I 
spent in revisiting my former masters.” Another correspondent testifies 
(p. 81): “The relation between the master and boys,” at Clongowes 
Jesuit College, “was of the most friendly and familiar character; and 
generous confidence on the one hand was rewarded by frankness and 
affection on the other.” 

The “ Barrister” refers distantly (p. 63) to an objection, which has 
sometimes most inconsiderately been made against the Catholic super- 
visional system ; viz., that the sacraments may suflice “as a preservative of 
morality,” without the help of moral and disciplinary supervision. He does 
not exactly explain how he would answer this objection ; but the answer is 
not far toseek. As we endeavoured to explain in our last number (pp. 
88-95), the place occupied by supervision, as a “ preservative of morality,” 
is precisely the removing occasions of sin. But the sacraments do not act— 
no one ever dreamed of such a notion—as neutralizing occasions of sin ; 
as effecting that certain given circumstances, which hitherto have been 
occasions of sin, shall be so no longer. On the contrary it is always 
made a condition of absolution, that the penitent firmly resolve to avoid 
(if possible) all those positions, which have been to him proximate occa- 
sions. If ever there were an elementary proposition, it would seem to be 





* The difference between the two writers is not on a question of doctrine 
but of fact. Both agree that the desirable relation between superiors and 
students is such as the “ Barrister” describes, The question raised by 
Mr. Petre is, whether the Jesuit rules—at all events as understood at 
Stonyhurst—are compatible with the existence of such relation. On this 

cint we entirely dissent from Mr. Petre, and agree with the “ Barrister.” 
There is nothing whatever that we can see in the Stonyhurst rules—as 
described by Mr. Petre himself — which need prevent large-hearted 
superiors from administering the college on the principle of most hearty 
and genial familiarity with those committed to their charge. 
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this ; that Catholic superiors are strictly bound to remove occasions of sin 
from their youths. But how can they even imaginably do this in a 
large school, except by means of strict disciplinary supervision ? 

Our last comment shall be on the view, taken respectively by the 
“ Barrister” and ourselves, concerning Mr. Petre’s intellectual qualifica- 
tions. Wesaidin April, and we repeat, that we account him a man of real 
genius in his own particular line. The “ Barrister” replies (p. 42), that 
“literary eccentricities . . . can never in themselves constitute a proof of 
genius.” We were never so childish as to fancy they could: we would 
only submit, that there may be true genius, notwithstanding the co- 
existence of literary eccentricities. The ‘ Barrister” “is convinced” 
(p. 48) “that the deference, with which Mr. Petre’s opinions have been in 
some quarters received, is altogether attributable” to his being Lord 
Petre’s son and heir. Surely such a comment—uand there are others of 
the same sort—is in itself undesirable, while it is entirely irrelevant to the 
author’s argument. At last we are not singular in our admiration of Mr. 
Petre. One of our most accomplished and valuable contributors expressed 
to us regret—on occasion of our April article—that we had not eulo- 
gized Mr. Petre more unreservedly. And several excellent Catholics 
return from their visit to Woburn Park, immensely impressed with the 
good work there going on. 

It seems to us that certain principles, of which the following are speci- 
mens and samples, have possession of Mr. Petre’s mind, and animate his 
educational work and his writings. I. “ A study of individual character 
is a far more important and even necessary part of education, than some 
Catholic superiors fully realize.’ II. “For want of such study—in 
certain Catholic institutions at certain times there has been undue and 
unreasonable distrust of the pupils.’ III. ‘The practical evil of such 
distrust—as stunting the character and impairing generosity of spirit,—is 
far greater than some Catholic superiors fully realize.” IV. “A youth 
cannot be effectually taught self-control and the rational use of liberty, 
unless he be habituated at school to act on various occasions from his own 
sense of duty, rather than under pressure of minute supervision.” V. 
“Both moral and intellectual discipline will be more healthily administered, 
in proportion as it takes individualities of character greatly into account ; 
in proportion therefore as the system possesses much width and elasticity.” 
VI. “An important part of intellectual training even for the younger alumni 
of a school—and much more as they grow older—is to encourage then? in 
ransacking for themselves a carefully chosen library ; so as to consult their 
own special tastes, not only in recreative but even in serious reading.” 
VII. “It is a grave evil therefore, that the one channel, along which 
every pupil’s intellectual activity is directed, should be the preparing for 
competitive examination.” VIII. “Such a habit also tends to much less 
stress being laid than ought to be laid, on direct methodical religious in- 
struction.” IX. “In order to a really effective education, schools ought 
to be much smaller than they now are.” 

As a matter of private and personal judgment—and with extreme defe- 
rence to those who think otherwise—we entirely agree in these principles, 
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and various others of a similar kind. We are very grateful indeed to Mr. 
Petre, for having so ably exemplified and inculcated them ; nay, we think 
that the cause of educational progress is identified with their substantial 
acceptance. They are certainly in fullest harmony with what we have de- 
scribed in our articles as the Catholic ideal of education. And, onthe other 
hand, they are opposed in the very extremest degree to that Protestant 
public-school system, which has always appeared to us the one type of 
what is to be avoided, shunned, and (in its extreme development) abhorred. 

At the same time we fully admit that Mr. Petre has from time to time 
put forth various statements, which we deeply regret. If we believed 
these statements to express his real mind, we should oppose him with 
all the strength and intensity we could command ; but we are confident 
that they may be fairly attributed to logical inaccuracy and confusion. 
For two different reasons, we think that this is the true account of Mr. 
Petre’s regrettable statements, Firstly these statements cannot by possi- 
bility be harmonized with each other, and wrought into a consistent system. 
Secondly and more importantly, al/ the practical suggestions which he has 
made are based on such principles as those which we have above drawn 
out ; and have no relation to those other statements, which we cannot read 
without bitter pain. We may add, as a positive fact which we mention on 
his own authority, that he has withdrawn his first pamphlet from circu- 
lation. In proportion as we account Mr. Petre among our foremost men 
in the matter of college education, in that proportion we the more keenly 
regret, that his power of exposition falls so greatly below his power of 
practical suggestion and performance. 

One remark, which we have made above, requires further elucidation. 
Never were two theories in more violent mutual opposition, than Mr. 
Petre’s educational theory on one side, and on the other side the accepted 
theory of Protestant public schools, as we have exhibited it in the first 
article of our present number. How then can we explain the fact, that 
Mr. Petre has occasionally spoken more or less in favour of those schools ? 
We ascribe this mainly to his having no definite apprehensions of their 
true character. There is one circumstance in particular, which we con- 
sider to have misled him. The system of boarding-houses at public 
schools is as old as the hills. It had been established, e.g. at Rugby, for an 
indefinite period before Dr. Arnold’s appointment. But Mr. Petre fancies 
that signs have recently appeared, of this system being developed into a 
scheme of general moral and disciplinary supervision. Of course any 
school, in which this development should be accomplished, would thereby 
cease to be what we have called a public school ; and we should have no 
difficulty in expecting far greater good from it, than could ever be pro- 
duced by a public school proper. We are fully convinced, however, that 
in none of the well-known great schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby—is any such development in progress as Mr. Petre supposes. 
Whether he is right in thinking that something like this boarding-house 
system might with advantage be adopted in Catholic colleges—this is a 
question, on which we have not yet been able to form an opinion one way 
or the other. It is a subject which will well repay careful discussion. 
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Stonyhurst College, Present and Past; its History, Discipline, Treasures 
and Curiosities. By A. Hewitson. Second Edition. Revised and 
enlarged. 


BOUT ten years ago Mr. Hewitson, the editor of the Preston 
Chronicle, published a “Guide to Stonyhurst.” It has been for 
some time out of print. The present work is a re-written and considerably 
enlarged edition of the former one. Indeed, the portions added make it 
practically a new book. A novel feature is a long chapter deséribing in 
much detail the system of studies pursued in Jesuit colleges in general, 
and at Stonyhurst in particular. So far as our knowledge extends, there 
is not to be found in any other book, at least in the English language, so 
complete an account of the “ Ratio Studiorum” as applied to boys. The 
author has collected what are evidently very accurate particulars of the 
method of education followed at the College from the time when a child 
commences his elementary studies at Hodder preparatory school (about a 
mile from Stonyhurst) to the time when his education has been sufficiently 
matured to enable him to matriculate when in “ Rhetoric,” and then take 
the degree of First and Second B.A., amongst the * Philosophers”; or, as 
a member of that body, to study a course of Mental Philosophy either in 
English or in Latin. 

A special chapter is dedicated to the “ Philosophers,” and explains to 
the uninitiated who they are, and the arrangements made at Stonyhurst 
for their physical and intellectual improvement. It is impossible to read 
this chapter without being convinced that the young gentlemen belonging 
to this Higher House of Studies have no one to blame but themselves if 
the profit which they receive is not completely satisfactory. 

Another chapter treats of the New Buildings now in course of erection, 
and of these a very minute and correct account is furnished. When they 
are completed, Stonyhurst, the author says, will be one of the largest and 
handsomest colleges in the United Empire. 

Two other chapters—we are speaking only of the new portions of the 
work—contain notices of Catholics who have been, or at present are, 
distinguished in statesmanship, literature, the army and navy, or other 
professions, and who have received a part or the whole of their education at 
Stonyhurst. No mention, however, is made of members of the Society of 
Jesus. Amongst deceased Old Stonyhurst students the names occur of 
Charles Waterton, Richard Lalor Sheil, the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, 
John Earl of Shrewsbury, Hugh Charles Lord Clifford, the Hon. 
Charles Langdale, Dr. Oliver, the Very Rev. Provost Waterworth, General 
Meagher, the Vicomte Walsh, Richard Vaughan Barnewall, Miles Gerald 
Keon, and many others. Memoirs are also given of the following, who 
dre still alive:—The Right Hon. More O’Ferrall, Admiral Jerningham, 
Percy Fitzgerald, Captain W. Whyte, Commander of the Warrior, 
Lieutenant-General Charles Clifford, with others too numerous to mention 
here. The concluding chapter treats of an interesting subject,— the 
influence, past, present, and future of the College, and endeavours to 
prove,—we think successfully,—that if Stonyhurst had done nothing else 
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during half a century from the time of its foundation but prevent apostasy, 
and train its pupils to a thoroughly Christian life, it would have done all 
that could have been expected from it. This is a fact which many seem 
to lose sight of when they ask for the names of great authors, generals, 
statesmen, and inventors; forgetting that, even now, it is difficult for a 
Catholic to meet with “ fair play and no favour.” 

That part of the history of Stonyhurst which has been corrected and 
altered, but which is not entirely new, is too well known to need special 
comment. Mr. Hewitson has had special opportunities, enabling him to 
become an historian of the College. He lives near at hand, he has made 
frequent visits to it, he owns that every kindness has been shown to him 
and all information afforded; he is a practised writer, and is well 
acquainted with the clergy of aH denominations in the north of Lanca- 
shire, including of course the Jesuits, who have four churches in the 
town of Preston itself. | Under the nom de plume of “ Atticus,” he 
published many years ago, first in the columns of his own newspaper, and 
afterwards in separate volumes, two works, entitled, “ Our Churches and 
Chapels,” and “Our Country Churches and Chapels.” The former of 
these describes the churches and chapels in Preston; the latter all those 
in its vicinity. Although a Protestant, the author speaks always in high 
terms of the clergy, Secular and Regular; and in his book on Stopyhurst 
uses language of unbounded admiration concerning the Order of Jesuits. 
Such absence of bigotry might be profitably imitated by some of his 
brother editors, 

Mr. Hewitson’s book forms a handsome volume, which need not dread 
to appear on any drawing-room table. The type and paper are excellent, 
and the binding is in good taste. The work is plentifully illustrated ; the 
additional engravings, representing Stonyhurst as it was when made over 
by the Weld family to the Jesuits, as it was some fifty years ago, as it is 
now, and as it will be when completed. A view is also given of Hodder 
School. The author took much pains to obtain some of these views, and 
his having waited for some months for an opportunity of taking a good 
photograph of Hodder, after the book was in print, is the reason why 
Pius the Ninth is spoken of in the work as the reigning Pope. 

The book is written, we are told in the Preface, for past and present 
students, and for friends of the establishment, as well as for the benefit of 
miscellaneous visitors. This will explain the reason why certain miuute 
details are occasionally entered into, which might be considered of trifling 
importance to those who are ignorant of the writer’s intention when pre- 
paring his work. But, if we mistake not, this History of Stonyhurst will 
be read with profit and pleasure by Catholics of all classes, not alone for 
the account which it gives of the origin and development of one of our 
best-known educational establishments, but also for the many interesting 
anecdotes which the author has collected concerning persons who have 
fought their way to an enviable notoriety under difficult circumstances. 


The following sketch of Sheil may serve as a specimen :— 


“Sheil, the orator, lawyer, tragic poet, and statesman, was another 
Stonyhurst student who has done the college credit by his great abilities, 
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his devoted attachment to it, and his Christian life. He was born a short 
time before the Jesuits settled at the college. His first education he received 
in France, and he tells us in his ‘Memoirs’ that, owing to the imperfec- 
tion of the system pursued in the establishment to which he was sent, he 
learnt nothing except the French language.. At Stonyhurst he worked 
hard, reading even when his classfellows were engrossed in their games. 
A contemporary, of whom we shall speak later on, Mr. Justice Ball, gave 
~ a graphic description of Sheil to his biographer, Mr. McCul- 
agh :— 

“¢ His first appearance I recollect well—it was strikingly grotesque. His 
face was pale and meagre; his limbs lank; his hair starting up from his 
head like a brush; a sort of muscular action pervading his whole frame ; 
his dress foreign ; his talk broken English ; and his voice a squeak. Add 
to this a pair of singularly brilliant eyes, lighting up all the peculiarities of 
his figure, and you ‘have the boy Sheil. His efforts to kick a football were 
sui generis, He never engaged in the game along with the other boys, but 
kept aloof, occupied in reading or walking about the playground ; but 
whenever the ball was thrown across his path, he used to dart at it with 
frantic energy, his legs and arms all pretty nearly equally on the stretch 
so that it was out of the question to determine with what limb he would 
assail the ball until a kick at it, probably from the left leg, solved the 
problem ; and then back he would go to his reading, amidst the yells of 
the urchins, enraged at his disturbing their game.’ 

“On leaving Stonyhurst, Sheil took to the law, defraying the expenses 
of his education, at Lincoln’s Inn, by the proceeds of his literary labours. 
The sale of five tragedies brought him a sufficient remuneration to be able 
to do this. Ie wrote ‘Bellamira,’ the ‘ Apostate,’ ‘ Evadne,’ ‘ Damon 
and Pithias,’ and ‘ Adelaide.’ The last was the most successful of the 
five, and in it the much-admired Miss O’Neill acted the principal part. 
Other works of his are ‘Sketches of the Irish Bar’ and ‘ Legal and 
Political Sketches.’ But as an orator he is best known, and some of his 
speeches the ‘world will not willingly let die? The magnificent burst of 
eloquence which was occasioned by Lord Lyndhurst having spoken of the 
Irish Catholics as ‘aliens in blood, language, and religion,’ is considered 
by many to be one of the finest specimens of parliamentary oratory. 
Speaking of Stonyhurst education, he says :— 


“The greatest injustice is, in my judgment, done to the British and Irish 
Jesuits by attributing to them any opinions which are the least degree 
hostile to true liberty. The rule of the Order is that a Jesuit should enter- 
tain and teach no political tenets which are not in conformity with the 
institutions under which he lives. In America the Jesuits are Republicans 
+ + « « I should, however, limit myself to the results of my own expe- 
rience ; and I can safely appeal to every person who has been educated at 
Stonyhurst, when I assert, as I most emphatically do, that a base political 
sentiment was never made a matter of either immediate or indirect incul- 
cation, The Jesuits there were strongly attached to the constitution and 
liberties of their country. For the glory of England, notwithstanding 
political disqualifications which affected the Roman Catholics, they felt a 
deep and enthusiastic interest : of this 1 recollect a remarkable instance. 
The students were,assembled in order to witness some experiments in gal- 
vanism, which a gentleman, who brought to the college a philosophical 
apparatus, had been employed to perform. In the midst of profound 
attention, a person rushed in, and exclaimed that Nelson had won a great 
victory. There was an immediate cheer given by the Jesuits, and echoed 
by the boys. Presently a newspaper was received, and the whole college 
gathered round the reader with avidity ; and when the details of the battle 
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of Trafalgar were heard, there were repeated acclamations at almost every 
sentence; and when the narrative had been concluded, continued shouts 
for “Old England” were sent up, and every cap was thrown into the air, 
in celebration of the great event by which the navy of France was annihi- 
lated, and our masterdom of the ocean was confirmed. Several days for 
rejoicing were given to the students, and a poem, which I then, at least, 
considered a fine one, in honour of the battle, was composed by one of the 
Jesuits, and admirably recited in the great hall which was appropriated to 
such exhibitions.’ 


“ He continues :— 


““¢T found amongst the Jesuits great kindness, a generous and most dis- 
interested zeal for the advancement in learning of persons whose minds 
they had in charge; and to their purity of life, their sincere piety, and 
their spirit of wise toleration, E am only discharging a duty which I owe 
to truth, in hearing my warmest attestation. . . . . They were, I 
believe, in the main what my own per % nal experience has taught me to 
consider the individuals of their Order whom I had any personal oppor- 
tunity of observing ; and I confess that I give my full assent to the senti- 
ments which were expressed in their regard by Gresset, in the beautiful 
poem which he wrote on leaving them for ever, entitled “ Adieux aux 
Jesuites !?” 


He then quotes the conclusion of the poet’s immortal “ Farewell.” 
We will conclude this notice with an extract from the memoir of Charles 
Waterton. 


“Mr. Waterton was an uncompromising Catholic ‘of the straitest sect.’ 
Never would he allow himself to be persuaded that a man could have a 
just excuse for not observing the fasts of his Church in his having attained 
to the age of seventy or eighty years. His love for the poor was remark- 
able. He has been known io take the shoes from his feet to give them to 
a poor person ; returning home barefooted. His simple diet and early 
hours, together with his virtuous life, stood him in good stead. Unlike 
the late Mortimer Collins, who wrote a book revealing the secret of a long 
life, and then died soon after it was published, in the very prime of his 
days, our eminent naturalist was in full possession of all his faculties, 
clear-headed, and practically hale and hearty at the age of eighty-three, 
when, about twelve years ago, he succumbed to the effects of an accident. 
His abstemiousness was so remarkable as to merit special notice. Towards 
the end of his life he wrote to a friend, in a letter given to the author of 
the work, entitled ‘Waterton, his Home, Habits, and Handiwork’: ‘I 
am now four score and one year and three months old, and I can stand 
upon the upper branches of a tree or upon the top of a high wall without 
fear of falling. I rise every morning, winter and summer, at half-past 
three o’clock. I do not even know the taste of wine, nor of any spirituous 
liquor, and sixty-seven years have now passed over my head since I drank 
a glass of beer, and I have passed twenty-seven off and on in the pesti- 
lential swamps of the tropics.” 
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Franciscan Martyrs in England. By Mrs. Hore, author of “The Early 
Martyrs,” “The Apostles of Europe,” “ Life of S. Philip Neri,” &c. 
London: Burns & Oates, 1878. 


HE writer of this small but admirable history of the Franciscans in 
England gives, as the reason that suggested its publication,—* the 
revival of wide-spread interest in the English martyrs and confessors of 
the sixteenth and following centuries, and the steps recently taken for 
their beatification.” This revival, which is one of the most telling signs 
of the times in England, has already drawn forth the records of the Jesuit 
province, and also the new edition of the Douay Diaries to tell of the 
labours of the secular clergy. The present volume adds to these another 
sketch of the history of those troubled days in a narrative of the glories 
won in much labour and suffering by the Friars Minor. That Order took 
a great and noble part in sustaining religion during the days of perse- 
cution. It was the first to be thrust out of its sanctuaries by the impious 
Henry. It was the last to sacrifice life for the faith in the person of the 
venerable confessor Germanus Holmes, in Lancaster Castle. And through 
the whole era of persecution not one of its sons fell away. There was from 
first to last no renegade, no backsliding compromiser among the disciples 
of S. Francis, a fact which they gratefully ascribe to the great devotion 
they cherished towards her whom the Church calls Virgo fidelis. 

The grand story is told here in a manner worthy of its subject, more 
like a fireside tale than an historical record, in simple language befitting 
the narrative of the lives of those whose only wealth was their poverty, 
and whose greatest exaltation lay in their supernatural lowliness. For 
them at least there is here a refutation of the charge made against 
sixteenth century monks, of being lazy, rich, and luxurious. From their 
coming to England, in 1220, through the days of their rapid spread and 
their wonderful apostolate in the palace and in the hovel of the leper, 
their history lies in the paths of poverty and self-abnegation. In these 
graphic pages we hear of the Grey Friars choosing their dwelling in the 
poorest quarters of every town; making ministry among the leprous 
outcasts the test of the true vocation of their novices; walking bare- 
foot on the blood-stained snow, and singing aloud a brave Salve Regina 
to cheer the way ; labouring with their hands in hatred of idleness ; beg- 
ging their bread, and keeping for themselves but the worst morsels ; open- 
handed in hospitality, passing their scanty drink to the stranger, after 
putting it to their own lips and pretending to drink, lest he might not be 
able with an easy heart to satisfy his thirst. It was no wonder that such 
heroic poverty bore fruit of many a heroic martyrdom in the day of 
trial; and that while in Ireland they were being hanged by their white 
cords, or tied together and thrown into the sea, in England in goodly 
numbers they won the palm-branch by most excruciating torments. It is 
good for us in these soft ease-loving days to realize, from the accounts of 
eye-witnesses and their immediate successors, what is the real meaning of 
the record, that such and such men, under the benignant rule of Henry or 
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Elizabeth, were imprisoned in Newgate, or at Lancaster or York, or exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. Our over-refined sensibilities shudder to read of scenes 
in London, which were called judicial acts, but were cruelties worthy of 
Nero. For instance, in the case of Fr. Bullaker, the account runs— 
*“ Commending himself again and again to God’s mercy, and looking round 
with a beaming countenance, as if he were in an ecstasy of joy, he was 
suddenly thrown from the ladder, and while he yet breathed the usual 
barbarous tortures were inflicted on him, and his heart, still palpitating, 
was shown to the crowd with the words of insulting triumph, ‘ Behold 
the heart of a traitor.’ It was then thrown into the fire . . . . His 
head was finally placed on a pole on London Bridge, and his quarters on 
four gates of the city.” The execution of the most atrocious murderer 
nowadays is merciful and mild, compared to that of those men, whose only 
crime was their priesthood and allegiance to Rome. So did they pur- 
chase for us our precious inheritance of the faith, and we can never know 
enough of the price that was paid for it by flesh and blood such as ours 
among the very scenes with which we are familiar. The more we read 
and take to heart such records as this, the more we shall be guarded from 
the spirit of compromise and apathy, which is the besetting danger of a 
state of liberty and peace. 

The details of trials and martyrdoms given here must be the fruit of 
most patient and wide research. Narratives by the martyrs themselves 
and letters to them abound. Amongst these is a letter from Catherine of 
Arragon, in her days of sorrow, to Father Forest, her confessor, then 
about to die. The Queen was herself a tertiary of S. Francis, and had 
adhered to the rule even while she shared the throne. We would gladly 
give an extract from this wonderful letter, if an extract could be taken ; 
but the whole is so pathetic that it should be read in its entirety, as the last 
missive to a destined martyr from that sad rejected queen, who craves his 
intercession “both on earth and in heaven.” 

The English Province of Franciscan Observants had almost died out at 
the end of the sixteenth century. The Second Province owed its founda- 
tion to the convert and martyr Father Edmund Genings and his brother. 
At this period of the history comes that wonderful episode of the two 
brothers, which, in its simple truth, is more exquisite and touching 
than any fiction man can invent. We have only space to touch upon 
it briefly; but in the pages before us it is beautifully told, in the 
words of Dr. Challoner; how the priest met near St. Paul’s the young 
man in a brown cloak, his unknown brother; how at a second meet- 
ing he made himself and his mission known, but in vain. Then comes 
the martyrdom of Edmund, at which the prejudiced and unbrotherly 
John Genings “rather rejoiced.” But after a few days the hour of grace 
arrived, when in the dead of night he was struck with remorse, reviewing 
his own life, and reflecting how his brother had “not long before forsaken 
all worldly pleasures, and for his religion only endured intolerable tor- 
ments.” He wept long and bitterly, and prostrate on the ground, feeling 
the presence of his brother and consoled by heavenly inspirations, he 
vowed to embrace Edmund’s faith, and afterwards nobly fulfilled that vow 
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by becoming a Francisean at Douay, establishing the second Province of 
the Order in England, and dying at a patriarchal age, full of merits and 
worn oyt by unceasing labours. 

Not many years ago, this second Provinee being dissolved, the Belgian 
Provincial was given jurisdiction over the British Isles, and in 1858 came 
seven friars of the Observants, who, settling first in Cornwall and then 
removing to West Gorton, near Manchester, spread the Order quickly to 
other houses in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Their coming was seen 
with joy by Father O’Farrell, the last of the spiritual sons of Father John 
Genings ; and they possess the seal of the First Province, transmitted to 
them from the hands of a martyr. 





Lectures on Ritualism. By Fatuer Gauiwey, §, J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


ITUALISM has been treated very patiently by Catholic writers since it 
origin, Withone notable excep tion, they have shown it greater tender 
ness, and a greater measure of the charity of silence, than any other form 
of Protestantism. It has a large number of friends in the Catholic body, 
who speak a good word for it,—friends who have been once its followers, 
and who think that what it had done for themselves it will do for others. 
Its advocates are judged to be better than their principles. And beyond 
doubt it has a strong claim for favourable judgment from Catholics, It 
has brought a likeness of the truth before many who would have shut their 
eyes to the reality ; it has made men familiar with truths of which they 
were ignorant, or, worse, against which they were intensely prejudiced. 
and it has proved for many the path that leads up to the old Church doors 
Hoping, waiting, unwilling to irritate those who seemed anxiously seeking 
the truth, Catholic writers and speakers have seldom assailed the last 
popular variation of Protestantism. Yet a time must come when a popular 
religious movement exacts a definite opinion from Catholics—of approval 
or condemnation. That time has come for Ritualism, for plainly the 
question is put before Catholic congregations, “Is Ritualism honest ?” 
“Ts the blessing of Heaven on Ritualism?” &. The answer given is not 
favourable, as far as it concerns the Ritualism of to-day. 

Father Gallwey has thought the time opportune for a long course of 
lectures on Ritualism. Most of them are now published, and in them we 
have the plainly-spoken views of a large-hearted and experienced priest 
whose simple judgment, apart from the reasons which enforce it, is of 
value. His judgment is decidedly against the honesty of Ritualism, as a 
religious movement, and of its leaders for the most part. The character of 
a simple notice hardly admits our investigation of a charge so grave; and 
we cannot do more than indicate the line of argument pursued by the 
author. In the introductory lecture he makes a distinction, which he 
repeats from time to time :— 
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“This movement has, like so many other things, its two sides—one 
brighter and one dark. I will say a word on each. 

“First, then, if we look merely at its surface, or simply consider its 
direct action and its immediate tendencies, Ritualism seems to bé a move- 
ment to introduce into the churches of England a larger share of Catholic 
ceremonial and Catholic doctrine than has till now found place therein. 
Under this aspect it would appear to be calculated to effect great good, in- 
asmuch as it clears away many of the old Protestant prejudices which have 
heretofore rendered the people of this country so utterly averse to Catholic 
truth” (p. 7). 


But if we look beyond the surface, and discern the motives which impel 
the leaders of the Ritualistic movement, we find two very distinct sections, 
having very different aims in view. 


“The first, then, of these two sections, said to be small and powerless, is 
made up of men who believe that the Church of Christ ought to be one fold 
under one visible shepherd ; and they believe, moreover, that the Church 
of Christ never has fallen into error, nor even can do so; consequently, that 
the so-ca lled Reformation was nothing else than what the writers of the 
time ca/led it, the great Anglican Schism. Having these views, they 
heartily desire to see undone the work effected by that calamitous separa- 
tion of this country from the Catholic Church, and therefore are eager to 
bring back into the churches of England every doctrine, every sacrament, 
every devotion, every holy rite then cast out, in the hope that each restora- 
tion may be a step nearer to reunion with the centre of truth” (p. 11). 


Very different is the spirit animating the most prominent and the great 
majority of the leaders of Ritualism. It is not because their hearts are 
turned towards the Church, and are yearning for the union of all nations 
in the “ one fold,’ and under the “ one shepherd,” but, strange to say, 


“It is precisely because with their whole hearts they reject submission 
to the Catholic Church that they labour so zealously to introduce as quickly 
as possible all Catholic doctrine and every Roman rite into the cathedrals 
and churchesof England. An uninitiated man would say that this sounds 
like a paradox. But, no, brethren ; for they are in this following a very 
intelligible policy ; nay, possibly a very clever one, for it is by no means 
unlikely that they may have the melancholy privilege of succeeding in 
their design. What, you will ask, is this design? Why, it is briefly this, 
they are anxious to take away from the people of England all pretext for 
secession to Rome. . . . . It occurred to them to fight Rome with its own 
weapons, Seeing this desire growing in the bosom of Anglicanism for 
Roman rites and Roman doctrines, they have thrown themselves energeti- 
cally into this current. They have set themselves to labour with enthusiasm 
to bring into the churches of England every doctrine, devotion, and sacra- 
ment which the Roman Catholic Church possesses, always excepting the 
one doctrine that teaches submission to the See of Peter. By this bold 
stroke of policy, they hope to put an end at once to those yearnings after 
Rome which were gaining so much strength, and spreading like a con- 
tagion. For now they imagine that they will be able to turn round upon 
their people, and say, ‘ What is there in Rome that you have not got here 
at home?’ ” (p. 14). 


Such a view of Ritualism naturally suggests two points of assault. 
The first is disobedience to the Vicar of Christ. On other questions 
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Ritualism is less tangible than any previous form of Protestantism. It 
has a sort of sliding-scale, on which its creed is measured, and a few 
truths more or less only signify a few degrees more or less advanced, only 
the difference between “ Father Cuthbert ” and “ Father Bede.” In fact 
a Ritualist may hold every single Catholic truth—even the authority of 
the Church, as he understands it—save one: his system breaks on the 
rock, obedience to the Vicar of Christ. Again, the strength of Ritualism 
can be easily discerned. It has little in common with the Church to 
which it is attached ; it shows no practical obedience to its bishops; and, 
closely examined, it reveals an utter want of unity in itself, for there are 
high, higher, and highest, degrees, slight indeed to the ritualists’ mind— 
only a few divine truths—yet enough in the judgment of all the saints to 
constitute the difference between heaven-born faith and damnable heresy. 
Its strength is the unjustified authority claimed by its clergy individually. 
The two chief points, therefore, which a Catholic controversialist will aim 
at, are the necessity of obedience to the Holy See, and the necessity of 
disobedience to the self-appointed “ pope” of S. Jerome’s or S. Basil’s. 

The latter question is discussed in the second lecture, “Is the Blessing 
of Heaven on Ritualism?” and in the third, “The Sanctity of the 
Ritualistic Clergy.” The larger portion of the lectures is given to the 
former question, and wisely ; for, the authority of the Holy See being 
once established, all controversy is finished, especially with Ritualists. 

If we must give an impartial opinion of the lectures, we cannot say 
that they are a very valuable contribution to the theologian’s library. 
They leave the impression of not being carefully planned from the 
beginning. Not unfrequently mere passing issues, or illustrations, are 
carried on to an inordinate length ; and sometimes a point that appears 
to crop up incidentally, changes into the main question of argument. For 
instance, we are far into the sixth lecture, “Do Ritualists owe obedience 
to their Directors?’ &c., before we discover that the chief point in it, is 
the teaching of S. Gregory the Great on the authority of the Holy See. 
However, there is in the lectures a large amount of good popular teaching 
that must have left a permanent impression on the minds of the hearers. 
Most of the faults we have named would have been covered by the skill 
of the lecturer, or have been unnoticed in the manifold excellence of his 
discourse. And it is only fair to say that a lecture like the fifth, 
“ Ritualism, and St. Peter’s Mission as revealed in Holy Writ,”—one 
instance out of several—is of special value. The first part of it, which 
sums up the minor evidences, or indications, in Holy Writ, of S. Peter’s 
office, is very forcibly done. In conclusion we may say that, although it 
is our opinion that the lectures have achieved the most of their success in 
their delivery, yet it is likely enough, that the author appreciates their 
further utility more correctly than we do, and will find, as we hope he 
will, their publication effecting much good. 
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Life of the Most Rev. Joseph Dixon, D.D., Primate of all Ireland. 
By the Author of “ Jesus and Jerusalem,” “The Life and Revelations 
of St. Gertrude,” &. London: Burns & Co.; Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son. 1878. 


HE work of writing a life of Dr. Dixon was undertaken at the request 

of the present Primate of all Ireland, and of many priests, by “the Nun 

of Kenmare.” It was atthe close of thirty years spent at Maynooth, that 
Dr. Dixon received what he was wont in all sincerity to call “the burden 
of this mitre.” He was saying his office in company with a brother pro- 
fessor, when the news of his elevation was brought to him, and, being con- 
strained by obedience to accept the dignity, he “wept long and bitterly.” 
The reader of his life cannot fail to be struck by the same humble spirit, 
evinced in countless ways, and coupled with a marked freedom from the 
shadow of worldliness. At Maynooth he had been Professor of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and it was during the fulfilment of that office that he wrote his 
valuable ‘ General Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures,” a work to which 
in these pages we have long before now gladly paid our tribute of praise. 
The see of Armagh was occupied by Dr. Dixon from the end of 1852 to 
the spring of 1866. As the two principal events of that time may be 
reckoned the building of the cathedral and the convening of the Synod of 
Drogheda ; but his work was various and incessant. He laboured to pre- 
vent the youth of the country from being drawn into the secret societies, 
and to undo the work of the proselytizing agents who were plying their 
unholy trade, relying on the poverty left by the famine. He had a parfi- 
cular attraction for the religious orders, which he cherished and spread 
zealously, introducing, amongst others, the Sisters of Charity to Drogheda, 
Urged thereto by his strong faith in prayer, he formed in Armagh the 
nucleus of that confraternity, one of the objects of which is prayer against 
the besetting sin of drunkenness, and which has since been successfully 
established in Dublin, where, under a new name, it honours the Holy 
Thirst. Nor must it be forgotten that it was he to whom the autograph 
letter of Pius 1X. was presented in 1860 asking for volunteers for the Papal 
army ; and that, eagerly taking up the idea, he set on foot and assisted in 
the organization of the Papal Brigade, which but a short time after did 
glorious service at Castelfidardo. It is interesting to find reproduced in 
this volume several of Dr. Dixon’s own letters, as well as his description 
of his visit to Rome, whither he was summoned for the ever-memorable 
December of 1854. Afterwards he visited Sienna, consecrated to the 
virgin-saint whom he had chosen of old for his patroness ; and after he had 
prostrated himself in her house he gathered some dust from the floor, and 
carried it away as a precious treasure. After following the thread of this 
unworldly life, full as it is of the spirit of intimate friendship with patron 
saints and childlike faith in the unseen, we are not surprised to find at its 
close an incident the like of which is seldom found in modern biographies. 
«‘ About a month before the death of this holy man, he told several of his 
‘clergy that his end was near, though he was then in perfect health, He 
said that he saw St, Catherine of Sienna in a dream, and that she told him 
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that he should go and celebrate her feast with her in heaven.” On the 
last day of April, 1866, he expired, not only on the feast of St. Catherine 
but at the very hour at which the saint herself gave up her soul to her 
heavenly Spouse. 





Le Messager de Saint Francois @ Assise ; revue mensuelle du Tiers-Ordre. 
Publiée par les Péres Récollets de Belgique. Saint-Trond: E. Schoofs- 
Herman, 8 Grand’-place. 


OT only among the numerous members of the Third Order, but 
wherever there are lovers of the spirit of St. Francis, this little 
Belgian periodical ought to be made known. ‘The twenty-four pages that 
appear every month are Franciscan from beginning to end, and would be 
valuable for their “Conférences Spirituelles” alone; but they contain 
besides a variety of interesting matter, and in the numbers already issued 
a full explanation of the rule of the Third Order. The pastoral letter of 
Cardinal Pecci to its members, in the January of the present year, was 
printed in a recent number. It is well known that the Holy Father, who, 
like his illustrious predecessor, is himself a tertiary of Saint Francis, 
shows an ardent zeal for the spread of the Order ; and not long ago he con- 
strained a distinguished ecclesiastic to pass on from Rome to Assisi, and 
become a member, though he had little calculated upon such a delay in 
his journey back to France, 





A Life of Pope Pius TX. By Joun R.G. Hassarp. London: Burns, 
Oates, & Co.; New York: Catholic Publication Society. 


NOTHER life of Pius IX. comes to us across the Atlantic. In his 
preface the author says he has “ passed lightly over all but the 
greater incidents in this history of a quarter of a century of battles,” 
desiring rather “to show-the spirit of the late pontificate than to write a 
full catalogue of its achievements.” His further remark is quite true, 
that a rapid story such as this “may be acceptable to many Catholic 
readers, who find fuller biographies too long and too costly.” The small 
volume is made up of a short clear narrative, with ever-recurring and 
well-chosen anecdotes, and many characteristic scenes and sayings. Many 
of these have more than ordinary interest where they refer to audiences 
given to ambassadors, or the opinion of Pius IX. upon successive events, 
his protest against the tyranny of Russia in Poland, his foreknowledge of 
the troubles that were to come upon the Holy City itself. When the 
French troops were withdrawn from Rome at the close of 1866, he spoke 
to their officers these few sentences full of deep meaning and of mild 
reproach for him whose mandate they were obeying, “ We must not 
deceive ourselves, ‘Ihe revolution will come to Rome, by <7 see the 
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end here. Go, my sons, with my benediction and my love. If you see the 
emperor, tell him, that I pray for him every day. They say that his health 
is not very good; I pray for his health. They say that his soul is not 
tranquil ; I pray for his soul. The French nation is Christian ; its chief 
ought to be Christian too.” We do not find subjoined here those parting 
words which were treasured with sorrow for many a day and even still by 
those who heard them, the touching words in which he bade the sons of 
France go back and tell in their homes and at their hearths, that, though 
“the old Pope” was left alone, he would be safe in the care of God. Of 
course, in such a narrative as this, there are many pages, brightened by 
the gentle and graceful humour which made Pius IX. almost as remarkable 
for wit as for wisdom. It was as pathetic as it was playful. Once when a 
soldier complained to him, “Holy Father, I have served twenty-five 
years, and they will not give me a discharge.” “Well, my friend,” he 
replied, “ that does not seem fair. I have not served twenty-five years 
yet, and they wanted to discharge me long ago. _I will see to your case.” 
At other times he could throw a touch of deserved satire into the midst of 
his quiet wit ; as, for instance, when he turned the laugh against the inso- 
lence of Count Arnim, who wished to violate the established rule of the 
Vatican by entering its inner court with a vehicle drawn by one horse. | 
Through Bismarck’s interference on the side of the ambassador there was 
danger of a quarrel, when the Holy Father, taking pity on Arnim’s 
obstinacy and embarrassment, sent him formal leave to approach his 
presence, “‘ avec un quadrupéde quelconque.” 

Mr. Hassard’s “Life of Pius IX.” ought to become popular in Catholic 


homes. 





The Civilization of the Period of the Renaissance in Italy. By Jacos 
Burcxuarpt. Authorized translation by S. G. Mipptemore, In 
two volumes. London, 1878 : C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


IRST let us say that this translation is, upon the whole, very wel 
executed. It not unfrequently happens that translations from the 
German if faithful are unreadable, and if readable are unfaithful. Mr. 
Middlemore’s performance is open to neither of these objections. His 
volumes are in good idiomatic English, and represent accurately what 
Dr. Burckhardt has written about the civilization of the Renaissance. By 
means of them the English reader may attain to almost as exact a know- 
ledge of the views of that savant as if he studied him in the original 
German. 
But if we go on to estimate the worth of such knowledge, we must use 
a tone of far less assurance, Dr. Burckhardt enjoys a great reputation in 
Germany, Certainly he is a man of wide reading and considerable 
powers of generalization, but as he very justly remarks—“ To each eye, 
perhaps, the outlines of a given civilization present a different picture ; and 
in treating of a civilization which is the mother of our own, and whose 
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influence is still at work among us, it is unavoidable that individual judg- 
ment and feeling should tell every moment, both on the writer and the 
reader” (p. 3). Now, we acknowledge that our feeling and judgment run 
in very different grooves from Dr. Burckhardt’s, and while we admire his 
industry and ability, we are seldom able to assent to his conclusions. 
Conclusions, indeed, must differ, at the least as widely as first principles, 
and Dr. Burckhardt’s first principles are very far removed from ours. 
For him, as we infer, human life is its own end, and man his own highest 
law ; civilization is merely advance in the material arts and enjoyments, 
intellectual and physical, of this visible scene, and the Renaissance marks 
the emancipation of humanity from a nightmare of superstition. And 
in saying this we have said enough to show how narrow is the ground 
which we can possess in common with him, and how idle detailed criticism 
of his work would be on our part. 





Voltaire. By Joun Mortey. Third edition. London. 1878. 
Rousseau. By Joun Mortry. New edition. London. 1878. 


R. CARLYLE, in his History of Frederick the Great, complains 

that whereas “clear knowledge of Voltaire” ought at this stage 

“to be common,” “unexpectedly it is not”; that in spite of “ endless 
writing and biographying,” “‘ what the actual physiognomy of his life and 
of him can have been, is dark from beginning to end.” ‘A proper life of 
Voltaire,” he continues, “in which should be discoverable, luminous to 
human creatures, what he was, what element he lived in, what work he 
did—this is still a problem” (vol. ii. p. 383). We cannot say that Mr. 
Morley has done much towards the solution of this problem. His volume 
on Voltaire, now in its third edition, has one merit, and only one, the 
perspicuity of his style. Mr. Morley knows what he means, and says it 
in a lucid manner. But unfortunately it is very seldom worth saying. 
It is not very often new. It is frequently very far from true. As the 
great prophet of modern scepticism, Voltaire is naturally an object of 
admiration to Mr. Morley ; and Mr. Morley writes of him throughout in 
a vein of reckless apology ; toning down or suppressing altogether facts 
which tell against him, and praising him for merits to which, in the judg- 
ment of the most keen-sighted of his own friends, he could lay no claim. 
A fair sample of Mr. Morley’s method may be found in his account of 
the scandalous Hirsch affair, which he euphemistically designates an 
“illegal jobbing ” and “an unfortunate lawsuit.” It is absolutely clear 
that in this fraudulent business—of which, by the way, a full account is 
given by Mr. Carlyle in his “ Frederick the Great” (vol. iv. p. 339), 
Voltaire was guilty of forgery and perjury, besides immeasurable lying. 
Mr. Morley glides lightly over it in some sixteen lines, concluding thus: 
“The proceedings disclosed two facts of considerable interest for all who 
should have dealings with him ; first, that he had interpolated matters to 
his own advantage in a document already signed by his adversary ; thus 
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making the Jew to have signed what he had signed not; and secondly, 
that when very hard pressed he would not swerve from a false oath, any 
more than his great enemy the apostle Peter had done” (p. 149). 

Surely the parallel between the perjury of a swindler in a court of 
justice, and the denial of his Master by the Prince of the Apostles, is an 
instance of sophism run mad. Unfortunately it is too fair a sample of 
Mr. Morley’s book. The critic who goes through it 


dignoscere cautus 
Quid solidum crepet et picte tectoria lingue, 


will find very little in it that rings true. The workmanship is specious, but 
the structure is only of lath and plaster, cunningly painted. The truth is, 
Mr. Morley’s task is an essentially vicious one. He has undertaken to 
delineate as a hero a man whose moral lineaments were by no means heroic. 
The truth about Voltaire would be fatal to the cult of him except “ where 
monkeys were the Gods.” One merit he possessed indeed in a transcendent 
degree,—a style almost perfect, after its kind. No such French as his is 
elsewhere to be found. There is a fascination about it which carries one 
away in spite of oneself. But beyond this he possessed “ few virtues save 
those necessary for digesting victual.” ‘A trifling head and a corrupted 
heart” is the true account of him. Even what Mr. Morley calls “his long- 
sustained endeavours to procure whatever redress might be possible for the 
victims of legal injustice” (p.257), appear to have been due to a very great 
extent to a deep personal conviction of the value of a whole skin. He 
dreaded persecution for much the same reason as that for which a 
burnt child dreads the fire. Wedo not wish to deny, indeed, that he had 
a kind of good nature, “afellow-feeling for human sufferings; and delighted, 
were it only as a kind of honest luxury, to relieve them ” (Carlyle Miscel., 
vol, ii. p. 12), provided it could be done quite without inconvenience to 
himself; for as the acutest of his critics has truly observed, “ Of 
all men Voltaire has the least disposition to increase the army of martyrs. 
No testimony will he seal with his blood ; scarcely any will he so much as 
sign with ink. His obnoxious doctrines, as we have remarked, he pub- 
lishes under a thousand concealments, with underplots and wheel within 
wheel, so that his whole track is in darkness ; only his works see the 
light. No Proteus is so nimble, or assumes so many shapes: if, by rare 
chance, caught sleeping, he whisks through the smallest hole and is out of 
sight while the noose is getting ready. Let his judges take him to task, he 
will shuffle and evade; if directly questioned, he will even lie” (did. p. 21). 
It is indeed to Mr. Carlyle’s pages that we must go for the truest account 
of Voltaire to be found in English literature,—to the essay from which we 
are quoting, and to the scattered notices in “ Wrederick the Great.” It is 
an account which certainly does not err on the side of severity, but which, 
even whenit seemsto err, to be too favourable, carries with it the unmis- 
takable stamp of candour and honesty. The following general summary 
of Voltaire’s character is especially worth quoting. 


With Voltaire... by nature or by practice, mockery has grown to be 
the irresistible basis of his disposition ; so that for him, in all matters, the 
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first question is, not what is true, but what is false; not what is to be 
loved and held fast, and earnestly laid to heart, but what is to be con- 
temned, and derided, and sportfully cast out of doors. Here, truly, he 
earns abundant triumph as an image-breaker, but pockets little real 
wealth. Vanity with its adjuncts, as we have said, finds rich solacement ; 
but for aught better, there is not much. Reverence, the highest feeling that 
man’s nature is capable of, the crown of his whole moral manhood, and 
precious, like fine gold, were it in the rudest forms, he seems not to under- 
stand, or have heard of even by credible tradition. The glory of knowing 
and believing is all but a stranger to him ; only with that of questioning 
and qualifying is he familiar. Accordingly, he sees but a little way into 
Nature ; the Mighty All, in its beauty, and infinite mysterious grandeur, 
humbling the small me into nothingness, has never even for moments been 
revealed to him ; only this or that other atom of it, and the differences and 
discrepancies of these two had he looked into and noted down. His theory 
of the world, his picture of man and man’s life is little; for a poet and 
philosopher even pitiful. Examine it in its highest developments, you 
find it an altogether vulgar picture; simply a reflex, with more or 
fewer mirrors, of self and the poor interests of self. The ‘Divine Idea, 
that which lies at the bottom of Appearance,’ was never more invisible to 
any man. He reads history, not with the eye of a devout seer, or even of 
a critic; but through a pair of mere anti-catholic spectacles. It is not a 
mighty drama, enacted on the theatre of infinitude with suns for lamps, 
and eternity as a background ; whose author is God, and whose purport 
and thousandfold moral lead us up to the ‘ dark with excess of light’ of 
the throne of God; but a poor wearisome debating-club dispute, spun 
through ten centuries, between the Encyclopédie and the Sorbonne. Wisdom 
or folly, nobleness or baseness, are merely superstitious or unbelieving ; 
God’s universe is a larger ay of St. Peter, from which it were well 
and pleasant to hunt out the Pope.’ 


If, as may be allowed, Voltaire is the St. John Baptist of the new 
Church of Antichrist to which Mr. Morley adheres, Rousseau may be 
reckoned its chiefest Apostle, as being the source whence the“ Liberalism ” 
of our own day has derived its principal positive ideas. It is natural, 
therefore, that Mr. Morley should go on from the life of the one to the life 
of the other. ‘The fact that the two men cordially hated each other is of 
course no bar to their receiving a cultus from the same set of votaries. Both 
were the enemies of the cross of Christ, in their different ways, a sufficient 
title for their canonization at the hands of “ modern thought.” Mr. Morley’s 
Rousseau is conceived in the same spirit as his Voltaire, and is open to the 
same objection. The true story of this filthy dreamer’s life is not to be 
found there, but instead, a disingenuous apology for it. As an example of 
this disingenuousness, we may refer to the account which is given of his 
infamous ingratitude to, and vile calnmnies of, Madame d’Epinay, who, 
whatever else she may have been, was*to him a kind and too generous 
friend. What M. Scherer, the foremost among French critics, on the 
“Liberal” side, justly terms “ce mélange de sauvageries, de méchanceté et de 
ruse” (Etudes sur la Lit. Contemp. 3me série) is softened down by Mr. Morley 
into “ ignoble petulance.” Madame d’Epinay has recorded an outburst of 
Rousseau upon this occasion, in which he sketches his own character. 
“Sachez, Madame, une fois pour toutes, que je suis vicieux, que je suis né 
tel, et que... . et que vous ne sauriez croire, mordieu! la peine que 
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j'ai de faire le bien, et combien peu le mal me cofite. Vous riez? Pour 
vous prouver 4 quel point ce que je vous dis est vrai, apprenez que 
je ne saurais m’empécher de hair les gens qui me font du bien ” (/bid. 
p. 120). Madame d’Epinay said she did not believe a word of it. But 
the description is in fact true enough. Rousseau’s great defect seems to 
have been that, in spite of the pompous sentiments, the sounding theories 
and pretensions which he was in the habit of venting to the world, he was 
almost without a moral sense. The judgment ultimately formed of him 
by Madame d’Epinay was “un nain moral monté sur des échasses,” a 
judgment which M. Sherer endorses with an emphatic “c’est cela.” 
Looking at him from this point of view, we are the less puzzled by some of 
his actions which are the most puzzling to his votaries, by his life-long con- 
nection with the cookmaid Thérése Le Vasseur—which recalls Pope’s lines 
“Lo, Philomedé lecturing all mankind 

On the soft Passion and the Taste refined, 

Tl’ Address, the Delicacy,—stoops at once 

And makes her hearty meal upon a Dunce.”— 
or by his sending to the Foundling Hospital the five children which 
his concubine bore him in succession. The way in which Mr. Morley 
handles this transaction is curious and significant. While formally—or, 
shall we say, pro formd,—recording his conviction that “no word is to be 
said by any one with firm reason and unsophisticated conscience, in 
extenuation of his crime ” (p. 84) ; he in fact labours to extenuate it through 
several pages of sophisms. Some of his pleas are very singular. Thus he 
urges that “at that time the structure of the family was undetermined, 
alike in practice and speculation” ; that “ Rousseau could not afford to 
maintain his children, and did not wish to have his comfort disturbed by 
their presence”; and that by-and-by he “ wrote the most powerful book 
by which parental duty has been commended in its full loveliness and 
nobility.” ‘At any rate,” he concludes, “let Rousseau be a little free 
from excessive reproach, from all clergymen, sentimentalists, and others 
who do-their worst to uphold the common and rather bestial opinion in 
favour of reckless propagation.” We confess we have not met with either 
clergymen or sentimentalists who uphold any such opinion nor, we feel 
pretty sure, has Mr. Morley either. But they are doubtless convenient 
dummies upon which to discharge his heavy artillery, while under cover 
of the smoke and noise Rousseau escapes, not without a complimentary 
assurance that in comparison with the fools who place reliance upon the 
“besotted maxims” and “spurious saws which make Providence do duty 
for self-control,” ‘‘ he may claim credit for self-denial and high moral 
courage.” 

So much must suffice here regarding these unlovely and dishonest books : 
—books which in their whole tone and spirit are directly hostile to 
‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are modest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are holy, whatsoever things are amiable, 
whatsoever things are of good repute.” It is an evil sign of the times that 
such volumes should have passed in so brief a space, the one into a third 
and theother into a second edition. 
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Epochs of Modern History.—The Age of Anne. By E. E. Morris, M.A., 
Head Master of Melbourne Grammar School, Australia. London. 1877. 


HIS little work belongs to the series, the introductory volume of which, 
from the pen of Mr. Church, we noticed last April. It was Mr. Morris 
who projected the series, and who edited it up to the time of his leaving 
England to take the appointment of Head Master of the Melbourne 
Grammar School in Australia. The theory, he tells us, on which the 
books are based, is “that there was room for a series in which short 
periods could be treated with that fulness, without which history is com- 
paratively unprofitable (Pref., p. vi.). We agree that this theory is a good 
one, and Mr. Morris was very fortunate in securing the assistance of several 
distinguished men, such as Messrs. Church, Gardiner, Stubbs, and Ludlow, 
in carrying it out. As regards his own volume we must give it the praise 
of being, on the whole, clear, terse, and well-arranged. The characters of 
the principal personages with whom he has to deal are sketched with a 
considerable amount of graphic power, and with an obvious desire to be 
fair. “Ihave been very biographical,” he observes, “taking care to 
introduce formally all new characters of importance as they come upon the 
stage” (Pref., p. vii.) Occasionally Mr. Morris, it must be confessed, 
ventures far out of his depth, and then he becomes confused, and flounders 
in a lamentable manner. ‘Take for example the following on the French 
theology of this period. 

“The eloquence of the pulpit became very famous. Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, was the chief of the preachers, and his excellence lay especially in 
funeral orations. Bossuet may be said to have applied to religion the 
teaching which Lewis inculcated in politics. With him all opposition was 
wrong, whether it took the form of Protestantism and absolute revolt from 
the Church, or the minor form of holding different views within her pale. 
Such a revolt was shown in Pascal, who, after displaying a precocious and 
extraordinary genius for mathematics at an early age, turned his attention 
to theology, and just before Lewis took up the reins df government, pub- 
lished his ‘Provincial Letters,’ a book which attacked the teaching 
and views of the Jesuits. Pascal belonged to a sect called the Junsenists’ 


(p. 218). 

It is not easy to understand the singular statement that Bossuet applied 
to religion the teaching which Lewis inculcated in politics. It is as hard 
to make out the sentences which follow. Does Mr. Morris imagine that 
Bossuet was singular among the Catholic theologians of his age in regarding 
opposition to the Church as wrong? Or does he suppose that Bossuet 
denied the existence within her pale for a large field of private judgment, 
admitting of the holding of many different views upon non-essential 
matters? The next words seem devoid of meaning: * Such a revolt was 
shown in Pascal.” Such as what? Again,the statement that the “Provincial 
Letters” “ attacked the teaching and views of the Jesuits,” as though that 
famous book had been directed against the principles of the Society gene- 
rally, and not against what the author rightly or wrongly regarded as 
specific abuses ; and the further statement that “Pascal belonged to the 
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sect of the Jansenists,” are so wanting in precision as to be sure to mis- 
lead the youthful mind, for which they are designed. One cannot help 
suspecting that Mr. Morris’s acquaintance with the writings of Bossuet 
and Pascal is of a merely hearsay kind. He pleads in his preface that 
‘the demands upon a schoolmaster’s hours leaves him little leisure.” That 
may wellbe. But it affords him no excuse for writing of things of which 
he is ignorant, or for taking in vain great names, 





The Constitutional History of England in its Origin and Development. By 
Wituiram Srusss, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. In 
three volumes. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1873—1878. 


ROFESSOR STUBBS has now completed what we must reckon a 
very important addition to our literature, by the publication of the 
third volume of his “ Constitutional History of England.” The work is a 
masterpiece of careful and exact scholarship, an exemplar of acute and 
dispassionate criticism, a truly monumental performance, the worthy out- 
come of the devotion to the subject of the best part of a studious life. In 
his preface, written five years ago, the author modestly expresses the hope 
that the labour spent upon his book may, at least, not repel the student, and 
that the result may not wholly disappoint those friends in England, 
Germany, and America by whose advice it was begun. It may be confi- 
dently asserted, now that the undertaking is complete, that these aspirations 
will be fulfilled. The great and varied learning which Professor Stubbs 
has brought to bear upon his task has been used with the ease of the 
master, and although no opinion upon any dubious question is hazarded 
by him without reference to authority, there is no parade of his constant 
and vigilant recurrence to the sources whence he draws. Only those who 
have laboured in the same field as Professor Stubbs will understand the 
amount of research and reflection that single pages, or even sentences of 
his book, over which the ordinary reader passes trippingly, must in many 
cases have cost the author. The result, most certainly, will disappoint no 
competent critic. The work posseses all the merits of the best class of 
German historians, and is not marred by their defects. It is profound 
without obscurity, scientific without pedantry, and, while at times we 
come upon passages of grave and earnest eloquence, there is not in it a 
trace of that mawkish sentimentalism into which Teutonic writers so often 
fall when they cast aside their accustomed phlegm. 

It is impossible for us in this brief notice to do much more than call 
attention to the fact that Professor Stubbs’ work is now completed, and 
to pay this general tribute to its merits. Those of our readers who have 
perused the first two volumes will remember how the development of our 
constitutional history was there traced from “that German element 
which,” as he well expresses it, “is the paternal element in our system, 
natural and political” (vol. i. p. 11), through the six Anglo-Saxon 
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centuries, “which are the period of the origin and growth of our local 
institutions” (Ib., p. 69) ; through “the trial and failure of feudality ” 
(Ib., p. 337), and the “interpenetration and growing together of the local 
machinery and administrative organization” during the reign of the 
Conqueror and his three successors ; through the realization of the national 
oneness under Henry II. and his sons, which finds its first distinct expres- 
sion in Magna Charts, (vol. ii. p. 1.) down to the evolution of our Parlia- 
mentary system under Edward I., and the revolution by which the indis-~ 
pensableness of a parliamentary title was established (Ib., p. 507) when 
Richard II. was deposed and Henry of Lancaster raised to the throne. In 
the new volume the subject is continued to the fall of Richard III. at the 
battle of Bosworth, with which event the medieval history of England 
ends. One of the most interesting chapters in this last volume is that 
entitled “'The Clergy, the King, and the Pope,” in which Professor Stubbs 
investigates ‘the practical points in which, during the Middle Ages, the 
national Church of England, by its dealings with the Crown and Parlia- 
ment, or by its dealings with the Papacy, or by its own proper work un- 
affected by those influences, connected itself with the growth of national 
life, character, and institutions” (p. 290). Here, indeed, as might have 
been expected, we follow Professor Stubbs with greater reserve than when 
he is dealing with purely secular matters. The very terms in which he 
states the subject which he proposes to himself, are such as suggest the 
need of caution. Thus the expression, “ National Church of England,” 
used of the ecclesiastical establishment in pre-Reformation times, is apt to 
mislead. It is only in a very limited and restricted sense—as we feel sure 
Professor Stubbs would concede—that any region of Europe could be 
said to have a national Church, while the religious unity of the European 
peoples was unbroken and Christendom had a real existence, and was a 
living idea, not merely the shadow of a great name. Then, again, in the 
development and consolidation of the authority of the Apostolic See, Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, although by no means blind to the resultant benefits to 
European civilization, sees mainly a series of dexterous assumptions and 
skilful availment of opportunities by Papal ambition, and this, too, when 
the facts as they stand appear naturally to suggest higher motives on the 
part of the Pontiffs. We are far indeed from asserting that in their dis- 
putes with our sovereigns the Popes were invariably right. Thus, for 
example, we think only ignorance or disingenuousness would deny that 
the abuses against which the Statute of Provisors was passed in 1351 
were real, numerous, and grave. But as a matter of fact, and apart 
from theories on any side, there is abundant evidence that throughout the 
whole period with which Professor Stubbs deals, the Roman Pontiffs, with 
whatever incidental errors of policy or personal failings, or untrustworthi- 
ness of instruments, were the vindicators of the claims of what is highest 
in man’s nature, were the champions of truth and justice against fraud 
and violence, of civil freedom against absolutism, of conscience against 
concupiscence. The mind which ruled in them was larger, the interests 
for which they laboured were higher, the results they obtained were nobler, 
than were elsewhere found. Nor even when there was, apparently, the 
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greatest reason for opposing them did the weapons forged against them 
prosper Thus this very Statute of Provisors, as Professor Stubbs points 
out, “ was turned by royal manipulation to the advantage of the Crown 
alune” (vol. iii. p. 814). Nor is this an isolated instance. Generally it 
may be said, what the Popes lost was gained, not by the peoples, but by 
kings. Again, we think Professor Stubbs underestimates the authority 
exercised by the Holy See in England prior to the Norman Conquest, 
although, indeed, the condition into which Christianity had sunk in this 
country is enough to show that such authority was by no means fully or 
efficiently wielded. Nor, once more, can we follow our author in his 
remarks upon the results of clerical celibacy, where, as it seems to us, he 
generalizes from insufficient data—a most unusual fault with him—or in 
his strictures upon the abuses of the spiritual courts. We are far from 
extenuating the evils which surrounded those tribunals. We unhesi- 
tatingly agree “that stricter discipline or a healthier public opinion would 
have been more likely to impose the due consequence of vice upon the 
peccant clerk or the immoral layman” (p. 873). But then such disci- 
pline and opinion were not, and, taking the times as they were, the spiritual 
courts seem to us to have been a necessity. Whatever their abuses, we 
believe there was a balance of good in their favour. So much must 
suffice, at all events for the present, with regard to this important and 
valuable work. But, before we put it aside, we will present our readers, 
by way of specimen of it, with the following weighty words from the 
author’s concluding observations :— 


“ However much we may be inclined to set aside the utilitarian plan of 
studying our subject, it cannot be denied that we must read the origin 
and development of our Constitutional History, chiefly with the hope of 
educating ourselves into the true reading of its later fortunes, and so train 
ourselves for a judicial examination of its evidences ; a fair and equitable 
estimate of the rights and wrongs of policy, dynasty, and party. Whether 
we intend to take the position of a judge or the position of an advocate, 
it is most necessary that both the critical insight should be cultivated, and 
the true circumstances that arise at later stages should be adequately 
explored. The man who would rightly learn the lesson that the seven- 
teenth century has to teach, must not only know what Charles thought of 
Cromwell and what Cromwell thought of Charles, but must try to under- 
stand the real questions at issue, not by reference to an ideal standard 
only, but by tracing the historical growth of the circumstances in which 
those questions arose ;* he must try to look at them as it might be sup- 
posed that the great actors would have looked at them, if Cromwell had 
succeeded to the burden which Charles had inherited, or if Charles had 
taken up the part of the kero of reform. In such an attitude it is quite 
necessary to exclude party feeling or personal sympathy. Whichever 
way the sentiment may incline, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, is what history would extract from her witnesses ; the 
truth which leaves no pitfalls for unwary advocates, and which is in the 
end the fairest measure of equity to all... . . Modern thought is a little 
prone to eclecticism in history; it can sympathise with Puritanism, as an 
effort after freedom, and put out of sight the fact that Puritanism was 
itself a grinding social tyranny, that wrought out its ends by unscrupulous 
detraction and by the profane handling of things which should have been 
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sacred even to the fanatic, if he really believed in the cause for which he 
aged. There is little real sympathy with the great object, the peculiar 
creed that was oppressed; a struggle for liberty it ended in being a 
struggle for supremacy. On the other hand, the system of Laud and of 
Charles seems to many minds to contain so much that is good and sacred, 
that the means by which it was maintained fall into the background. We 
would not judge between the two theories which have been nursed by the 
prejudices of ten generations. To one side liberty, to the other law, will 
continue to outweigh all other considerations of disputed and detailed 
right or wrong ; it is enough for each to look at them as the actors them- 
selves looked at them, or as men look at party questions of their own day, 
when much of private conviction and personal feeling must be sacrificed 
to save those broader principles for which only great parties can be made 
to strive” (vol. iii. p. 619). 





The Talmud, By Joseru Barctay, LL.D., Rector of Stapleford, Herts. 
London. 1878. 


HE Talmud, as probably many of our readers are aware, is composed of 
the Mishna and the Gemara. The Mishna is a digest of Rabbinical 
traditions, completed about the year of Christ 190, by “ Rabbi Judah the 
Holy.” The Gemara consists of comments upon the text of the Mishna 
by various Rabbis who flourished between that time and the end of the 
fifth century. In the volume before us Dr. Barclay gives a selection of 
treatises translated from the Mishna, chosen with a view to illustrate 
Bible teaching. He has also introduced explanations from the Gemara 
and other sources, his object being “to supply the reader with a general 
and impartial view of this branch of Hebrew literature” (Pref., p. iv.), 
“A German writer,” he remarks, “has said of the Mishna that it is a 
firmament of telescopic stars, containing many a cluster of light, which 
no unaided eye has ever resolved. Some of its sayings are of touching 
beauty. Such are the words of Rabbi ''arphon :—‘ The day is short—the 
labour vast—but the labourers are slothful, though the reward is great, 
and the master of the house presseth for despatch.’ Some of its sayings 
are extravagant—some are loathsome—and some are blasphemous. But 
mixed up as they are together, they form an extraordinary monument of 
‘human industry, human wisdom, and human folly’” (Introduction, 
p- 17). 

Dr. Barclay’s volume, which appears to have been prepared with much 
care and learning, will doubtless answer the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. It can hardly fail to be serviceable to Biblical students who are 
unable to resort to the original sources from which it is taken. We must 
content ourselves here with giving an extract from the Introduction, which 
will suffice to show why the Talmud was under the ban of medieval 
Christendom, and will serve to prove that the intense abhorrence of the 
Jew which prevailed in the “Ages of Faith” was by no means un- 
founded. 
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“In the later editions of the Talmud the allusions to Christianity are 
few and cautious compared with the earlier or unexpurgated copies. The 
last of these was published at Amsterdam in 1645. In them our Lord and 
Saviour is ‘that One,’ ‘such a One,’ ‘a fool,’ ‘the leper,’ ‘ the deceiver 
or Isreal,’ &c.; efforts are made to prove that He is the son of Joseph Pandira 
before his marriage with Mary. His miracles are attributed to sorcery, 
the secret of which He brought ina slit in his flesh out of Egypt. is 
teacher is said to have been Joshua, the son of Perachiah. This Joshua 
is said to have afterwards excommunicated Him to the sound of 800 rams’ 
horns, although he must have lived seventy years before His time. Forty 
days before the death of Jesus a witness was summoned by public pro- 
clamation to attest His innocence, but none appeared. He is said to have 
been first stoned and then hanged on the eve of the Passover. His disciples 
are called heretics, and opprobrious names. They are accused of immoral 
practices ; and the New Testament is called a sinful book. The references 
to these subjects manifest the most bitter aversion and hate” (Intro- 
duction, p. 39). 





Human Life and its Conditions: Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford in 1876-1878, with three Ordination Sermons, by R. W. 
Cuurcn, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. London: Macmillan. 
1878. 


O one, perhaps, who has had personal experience of our great 

English Universities can ever wholly lose his interest in them, 
however alien their present condition may be from his sympathies ; how- 
ever disastrous to the best interests of this nation he may judge the course 
into which, after much ineffectual resistance, they may have been now 
definitively forced. ‘To us, we confess, it is of especial interest, when the 
enemies of the Christian religion roar in the midst of the academic con- 
gregations, and set up their banners for tokens, to catch amidst the 
Babel of negations, the accents of deeper voices, asserting against the 
dogmatism of unbelief and the insolent assumptions of science, falsely so 
called, the supremacy of “ the wisdom from above ;” bearing witness true, 
however imperfect we must deem it, to a more excellent way. Con- 
spicuous among such utterances are these sermons of Mr. Church’s upon 
“Human Life and its Conditions.’ Thoughtful, earnest, and clearly 
reasoned, one would fain hope that they may have fallen not unheeded 
upon the ear of many a listener. One of the most stirring of them is 
upon responsibility for belief. We extract from it the following powerful 
Passage :— 

“T venture to say that Christianity, if not true, is the most extra- 
ordinary thing in the world ; really much more extraordinary than if it 
is true. I repeat, this world of our experience is ten times more strange 
and puzzling than it is now, if Christianity is not'true. And if we are to 
lose it—to lose Him whom the modern world has hitherto looked to for its 
ideal and leaned on for its support, if the new world before us is to be one 
without the Cross, or God, or immortality, let us know what we are 
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about; let us have the seriousness which befits the surrender of such a 
hope, the seriousness with which a vanquished state surrenders territory 
or independence to the necessities of defeat, with which in the old strife 
of parties a beaten statesman surrendered his life and fate to the law. 

“There are men, [ know, who have done this ; who have accepted the 
tremendous alternative as a sacrifice to conviction, and parted from their 
old belief with seriousness and with pain. But what is to be said of the 
indifference, or the indolence, or the levity which refuses to appreciate the 
greatness of the question? What is to be said of those who on sucha 
subject amuse themselves with going over conflicting arguments, and 
criticising the originality and attractiveness of brilliant theories ; who can 
endure to look on it as a mere intellectual exercise, as they would follow 
a game of chess or the unwinding of the plot of a story ; who do not think 
it worth their while to ask themselves in earnest, what mankind must 
lose in Christianity, and why mankind must lose it; who are content 
because the difficulties of religion, like the difficulties of every other view 
of the world, are very great, and can be stated with force and impres- 
siveness, to acquiesce in a careless unconcern as to what they should 
think of it? What is to be said of the cold-heartedness which, without 
being committed to a decision against religion, enjoys those indirect 
measures of attack, which only they have a right to use who have finally 
taken their side; relishes the caricature and the scoff; has patience and 
smiles for the process, when people talk of 


‘Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer’? 


“‘ Any creed which has commanded the reverence and devotion of men, 
be it that of Mahommet or Buddha, deserves a more respectful death-blow 
and a more honoured fall. But that without a pang, without caring or 
interest, men should intrepidly see the Creed of Creeds passing from 
among men in so ignoble a fashion, this is wonderful, The reason of this 
intrepidity is, no doubt often, that, from sluggishness or poverty of ima- 
gination, men do not in their secret hearts believe in the danger. But such 
insensibility and such a negligence is as high a crime against truth as 
bigotry and prejudice. It is a negligence, a stupid unconcern, which pro- 
wel the fierce wrath and scorn of the Italian poet for those who were 
neither for God nor for His enemies, but only for themselves ; which. 
kindled Pascal’s burning words, and stung into sarcasm the calm and 
self-controlled mind of Butler. It is risking the loss altogether of the 
on) judging. It is turning the light of the eye into darkness” 
(p. 84). 





On the Study of Words. Lecture by Ricuarp Cuenzvrx Trencu, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick, 
17th edition. London: Macmillan. 


E gladly welcome this book for two reasons. In tho first place, the 

fact that so excellent a little volume has reached a seventeenth 
edition in just a quarter of a century, must be regarded as a very encou- 
raging token of the progress of popular education. And, secondly, every 
successive edition of the work becomes more valuable from the careful 
revision which it receives. We have been at the pains to compare this 
present edition with one of the earliest,—the sixth, and we find that it con- 
tains nearly a hundred additional pages of most valuable and suggestive 
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matter, which the author’s wide reading has enabled him to gather from 
the most various quarters. Among the authorities most recently laid under 
contribution by him, we find Max Miiller and Ozanam, Littré and Morris, 
Sayce and Terrier-Poncel, Ampére, and Delitszch, Stubbs and Genim. 
To Archbishop Trench may fittingly be applied the line from Chaucer, 
which, as he has well observed, describes the true scholar,— 

“ And gladly would he learn and gladly teach.” 


As a proof of his willingness to learn we shall not perhaps err in noting 
the omission from this edition of the description contained in some of the 
former, of the historian Sander as “the foul-mouthed libeller of Queen 
Elizabeth.” As we pointed out in this Review a year ago, Sander’s cha- 
racter for accuracy and truthfulness has, at last, been pretty fully vindi- 
cated, and that by non-Catholic critics. We confess passages still remain 
which we would gladly see similarly removed. Thus the remarks (p. 9), for 
which the technical use in the Catholic Church of the word “ religious ” 
gives occasion, appear to us to be an unworthy exhibition of sectarian pre- 
judice. Why that “pars optima” of elect souls, a life led “‘sedens secus 
pedes Domini,” devoted wholly and directly by rule to the service of God, 
may not, without offence, be termed, emphatically, “religious,” it is diffi- 
cult to understand. 





The Rejection of Catholie Doctrines attributable to the non-realization of 
Primary Truths. By a Layman. London: Washbourne. 


HIS is a very attractive little pamphlet, because it so plainly repre- 
sents the writer’s own course of thought. The arguments, which he 
sets forth, were not drawn out by him after he was a Catholic, for the charit- 
able purpose of convincing others; but are manifestly the very arguments 
which led him gradually to recognize the truth of Catholicity. And the 
ground taken is a very important one. Take—as a sample of many 
similar instances—the cultus of Saints. One who practises this cultus— 
so our author convincingly points out—does not differ from Protestants in 
holding, /ess heartily and thoroughly, the absolute sufficiency of Christ’s 
Atonement ; but on the contrary, in embracing that truth more firmly and 
profoundly than they do. And similarly in the case of various other 
doctrines recited by the author. 





Gretchen’s Gift; or, a Noble Sacrifice. Translated from the German by 
A. L.S. London: Burns & Oates; New York: D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co. 1878. 


HOEVER it is that bears the initials A. L. S. ought to write a 

much more ambitious work of fiction than this simple, sad, little 

story of Gretchen’s Gift. Simplicity is its charm, without descending for 
a moment to puerility or weakness ; sadness is its element, but always full 
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of tenderness and free from false sensationalism. This writer could do 
greater and more powerful things with the same imagination that drew 
such pictures as that of the little bright-haired girl saying her rosary alone 
in the firelit kitchen of the solitary house “out West.” Despite the modest 
size and scope of the tale, there is a touch of tragic pathos where the great 
dog springs up from his place at lonely Gretchen’s feet, and a cry from 
outside takes the girl to the door, to open it for the long lost mother, 
whose wanderings have at last ended there as she faints in the night and 
snow. The sorrowful ending seems to be too gloomy, or perhaps too hur- 
riedly told ; and it is a pity to finish so grave a little history with an 
epitaph on the old dog Fritz, however noble and worthy that “ faithful 
brown-eyed ” friend may have been. But, as a whole, this story of the 
heaven-sent gift of music is both original and beautiful. The translation 
is excellent ; and many tales of far greater pretensions do not possess half~ 
the real merit and promise of “ Gretchen’s Gift.” 





Spiritual Exercises of Mary. London: Thomas Richardson & Sons. 
1878. 


is was remarked by F. Faber that the devotion of the Venerable Grignon 

de Montfort promised to be the “authentic opening of that peculiar 
devotion to Mary which is to be the characteristic grandeur of the later 
ages of the Church.” These “ Spiritual Exercises” are founded upon De 
Montfort’s plan, in which the servant of Mary is to dedicate himself to 
her for life, after a spiritual preparation extending over many days. The 
object of the meditations, which are eminently beautiful and practical, is 
first to divest the mind of the spirit of the world, and then, by self- 
knowledge and a nearer study of Jesus and Mary, to clothe it anew with 
their double spirit. The book is part of that admirable propaganda of 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin which is one of the works carried on by the 
convent of the Maternal Heart at Nottingham. It has the advantage not 
only of approval, but of revision by the Bishop of the diocese ; and since 
it might be used, not only for a few days, but as a vade mecum by those 
devoted to Mary, it ought to enjoy a large popularity. 





Daily Meditations. Translated from the Spanish of Rev. Father ALonso 
DE AnpRADE, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 


HE famous Meditations of Andrade “On the Mysteries of our Holy 
Faith, and on the lives of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Saints,” 

are continued in this Third Part, from Easter Sunday to the tenth Sunday 
after Pentecost. There is no need to commend a work the value of which 
is known of old ; but note may be taken of one of its special characteristics, 
the beautiful handling and setting forth of pious beliefs, which, though 
supported by authorities of weight and cherished as food for devotion by 
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many holy writers, are yet not popularly known. Thus one “ point” is 
set forth, “Consider the glorious S. Joseph in heaven both in body and 
soul, for it is most probable that, as grave authors affirm, he was one of 
the saints who arose again with Christ, and that he was taken up by Him 
triumphantly into heaven.” And again, “Consider how by a singular 
privilege the Queen of Heaven was present in spirit at the triumph of her 
Son in heaven, and at His coronation by the hand of the Eternal Father ; 
how she beheld the throne on which He was placed, and the prerogatives 
and offices that were conferred upon Him.” Just as a great artist can 
appreciate best, and teach us most about the world of nature, which is his 
peculiar study and his scene of labour, this gifted meditative soul has left 
to us his own views of that which was his scene of labour and his study, 
the world of grace ; and his guidance lights up for us the gospels and their 
teaching, imparts a more just appreciation of their spiritual beauty, and 
casts their bright and searching reflection upon our everyday lives. 





One of God’s Heroines. A Biographical Sketch of Mother Mary Teresa 
Kelly. By Karutzen O’Meara. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York : Catholic Publication Society. 1878. 


HE foundress of the Convents of Mercy of Wexford and Enniscorthy, 
who went to her reward on the great Feast of Christmas, 1866, was 
one of those noble women who always abound in the religious life ; who, 
sacrificing themselves and striving to hide their deeds, have a vast influence 
during life, and after death a more lasting and a wider fame than many & 
so-called queen of society, whose life was spent in an insatiable search for 
public admiration and applause. In recommending this little memoir, we 
cannot do better than quote the words of the Abbot of Mount Melleray, 
who knew its subject well :—“ In Mother M. Teresa I saw Christian and 
religious perfection precisely as I should wish to see in every nun, not 
only of your admirable Order, but of every Order, whether active or 
contemplative. In her I found fully realized my notions of human’per- 
fection. In her presence I never could forget the presence of God. The 
very mention of her name will to the last moment of my life call forth in 
shadowy array before my mind all those virtues and perfections which 
constitute that most lovely, most beautiful, and most delicate of all God’s 
works, the ‘ Nun sanctified.’ ” 





Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography ; with Memorials ty Mania W. Cuar- 
MAN. London: Smith &jElder. 1877. 


HEN these;volumes, after lying for twenty years in the publisher’s 

desk, at length} appeared,\they met with a reception that revived 

for a passing moment the,influence which Harriet Martineau had exercised 
on her own generation. Her talents were such as to command, and to 
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deserve, immediate success for every undertaking to which she could bring 
her great natural energy and resolution. For, according to the witness of 
friend and foe, she was of an imperious temperament, confident in her own 
resources, free from the scruples that so often torture impressionable minds, 
courageous in following out a|line of conduct on which she had once 
resolved, and never liable to shrink from sacrificing affection to duty, or, 
we may add, to prejudice. Her character resembled the style of her 
writing in its clear incisiveness, its wonderful self-contentment, its com- 
fortable tone. That she was proud we may gather even from the confes- 
sions she has made of her own weakness, want of genius, early ill temper, 
vexation at the flattery and the lionising which the fashionable world long 
ago bestowed on her. She would have thought it degrading to hide a fault 
or an imperfection. In herself she did indeed take a supreme interest ; but 
her egotism was that of one born to be a queen, of one who could imagine 
that upon the words she uttered might depend the issues of peace and war. 
She was possessed with the enthusiasm, not of a prophet looking out into 
the future and working towards it, but of a political reformer whose plans 
are for the day, and who must convince his opponents now or never. As 
she grew into her natural self, and shook off the fetters of early religious 
training, speculations and theories became more and more distasteful to her; 
what she loved and lived- in was the present, or only the immediate to- 
morrow whose course she seemed able to direct. We cannot wonder that 
when such motive-power was applied to faculties inherited from notable 
ancestors, the result should be a persevering, successful self-satisfied life ;— 
efforts renewed until they had achieved their aim, youthful aspirations 
fulfilled betimes and justifying or necessitating a less vigorous old age. 
But it would, on the other hand, surprise a reflecting mind were such 
talents, and such a temperament, to secure immortality for their owner. 
Miss Martineau was great in her day. It is now drawing to a close, and 
we hesitate to believe that her works or her name will survive to even a 
moderately distant period. The crown of praise laid last year upon her 
tomb was not of immortelles, but of gorgeous autumn flowers, that cannot 
out-last a winter or two. 

But some present influence the record of her life has ; and naturally we 
regret it. Ina series of volumes that made much stir when they were 
published, Miss Martineau came forward as a witness against religion, in 
whatever form, and as a teacher of the new philosophy which dispenses 
with God and with the soul’s immortality. She spoke as one who had 
made trial of the old faith and the new; she had inquired into the grounds 
of religion and had herself seen its effects, and she claimed to be sincere, 
impartial, and therefore peremptory in denying its worth to the human 
race. She added one more to the list of those who have cultivated their 
reason at the expense of their spiritual progress and have ended in sheer 
scepticism as regards the meaning and the importance of life. Some 
amongst these have passed anxious days and nights, or perhaps have 
rushed headlong out of a perplexing world into the unknown. Others, 
and Harriet Martineau was of them, have found a way to quiet their 
longings, have wrought on behalf of humanity, or idled . ag garden, 
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and boasted that, if they cherished no Christian hope, they yet were under 
no thraldom of Christian fear. Instincts which were a part of their 
nature have impelled them to benevolence, self-respect has kept them from 
yielding to base temptations; and the world that believed in God has 
viewed them with astonished gaze, for how can a creature live happily 
after rejecting its Maker? If religion is not a figment these optimists and 
epicureans should be impossible. So we may argue; and at first sight 
the difficulty seems great, the scandal serious. Men and women like Miss 
Martineau are themselves a mystery to the believing : it is not their teach- 
ing, but their existence that bewilders the mind and throws it off its 
balance. But after the novelty has worn away, perhaps a little earnest 
thought will make the fact less painful, because some explanation of it 
may be near at hand. 

Miss Martineau has plenty of scorn for the simple persons who, in her 
younger days, expressed their trouble concerning her views, but did not 
dream of inquiring after her point of view; those unlearned Christians 
whom her opinions shocked whilst her method was beyond their compre- 
hension or criticism. She truly says that the method is all important. 
But it still remains to be asked how she came by such a point of view, 
what it was that led her to put aside metaphysics and set up in its place 
the positive method, which M. Comte has given out as his peculiar inven- 
tion? The answer is contained in her autobiography, but she wrote it 
without discerning the drift of her own evidence, and would probably 
declare that we, who think we understand it, are doing her an injustice. 
However, that is of small consequence. What we have to show is, that 
any one holding the Comtist philosophy is, by that very fact, disqualified 
to be a witness against religion; and, secondly, we may suggest the 
causes which induce an apparently sincere believer to exchange the 
natural creed of mankind for scientific scepticism. But it will be per- 
ceived that the same observations which prove the witness’s incompetency 
go far to explain how he can live in content where one less sophisticated 
would die. 

Now we should begin by recording Miss Martineau’s express deelaration 
that she never called in question the existence of an absolute First Cause. 
To do so, she said, must in a rational mind be simply pretence and playing 
with words. In this sense, neither she nor any Comtist is chargeable with 
Atheism. Their one chief contention is, that the intellect of man cannot 
know the absolute First, and therefore ought not to ascribe to it any 
qualities or attributes. When we represent it under the form of spirit or 
mind, of infinite love or fatherly providence, we are really making God 
in our own image and likeness. Hence all religion is “fetichism ” more 
or less refined ; and the Agnostic, who predicates nothing of God, is the 
only philosopher that does not incur the peril of idolatry. For we ought 
no more to worship the First as a spirit than as a stone. Hence likewise 
the course of things is inscrutable to us, we know not whence they come, 
whither they are hastening, the end which they work out, or the cha- 
racter of their activity. Life in itself is neither moral nor immoral: to 
judge of it in this light, as we commonly do, is to make our human 
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conceptions the measure of all things. And the true doctrine is that the 
finite cannot possibly know the infinite. Thus far Miss Martineau. To 
whom we at once reply, that she has here abandoned the one method held 
sacred and efficient by her, viz., the positive, and has fallen back on the 
metaphysics which she professes to contemn. For the Comtian philosophy 
all reposes on this one postulate, that the Infinite is to us unknowable—a 
postulate, we say, since the proof attempted is not, as it ought to be, from 
experience : it is but a statement in the abstract. Whether we can know 
the Infinite—or let us say, the absolute First—is surely to be decided by 
facts, not by surmises and syllogisms @ priori. Now it is the testimony of 
all mankind, as embodied in their religions, that the Maker of the 
universe has spoken with His creatures, made Himself known to them, 
and proclaimed Himself just and merciful. So clear is the fact, and so 
unequivocal the interpretation which men have set upon it, that Miss 
Martineau allows ‘“fetichism,” that is, religious worship of a Personal 
God, to be a universal instinct, though, at the same time, an erroneous 
one. She should have remembered that Comtism derives its necessary 
laws from facts attested by experience, and that the ultimate justification 
of experience, on her own showing, is an instinct. Scepticism in religion 
should persuade us to doubt of reason in all its operations, and should take 
even the phenomena we perceive for a delusion. But if the Comtist 
cannot open his mouth to bear witness against religion without forgetting 
his own method, calling in question a natural instinct, and incurring the 
responsibility of scepticism, we think he may be set down as incom- 
petent and self-refuting. 

It is shallow metaphysics, not regard to experience and reality, that 
makes men treat of the infinite being as if it were less than nothing. In 
medieval schools the intellect was permitted to explain its own difficulties 
and to guarantee its own powers; the problems it had set forth it might 
also claim to investigate and resolve. Hence, the true theory that God is 
higher than the highest ideal, that He is, not merely a Spirit, but the infi- 
nite Unity of all spiritual perfections, that He does not think, but rather 
is eternal, unchapging, purest Thought, self-contained, and substantial. 
And whereas a traveller like Harriet Martineau may fancy that she is 
applying to religions the only valid method by seeing them in their birth- 
places and their historical surroundings, the Christian who lives in super- 
natural light, and knows by daily intercourse with it what is the character 
of the unseen world, may penetrate through all variety of ritual, language, 
and discipline to that which is indeed abiding, because it is the immediate 
presence of the Creator in His creature. Comparative science will never 
prove that religion is an accident of our bringing up; nor will any philo- 
sophical system long endure that neglects or overlooks that instinct to 
personify which is as strong and as irrepressible as the instinct to abstract. 
Positive philosophy, whenever it does exist, must take into consideration 
the whole of our historical experience, not that smaller fraction which 
represents the growth of science and the pursuit after general laws. 

But Miss Martineau herself,—how shall we lessen the force of that argu- 
ment? Very simply, if we are not bent on arriving at a complete explana- 
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‘ tion, which, in all inquiries of this sort, must lie far out of the reach of 
human intellect. Miss Martineau should be a grave difficulty to Unita- 
rians ; to more orthodox Christians not so. The mark of a Unitarian in 
history is rebellion against dogma, sacraments, mysteries, whether in the 
nature of God or in His dealings with man. As a worship, the society has 
outrivalled Evangelicals in the meagreness of its ritual. It has cultivated 
sentimental devotion to Humanity, but not reverence or purifying fear in 
the presence of that living God whose nature it misconstrues in denying the 
Trinity. If it has been a reaction from Calvinism in one direction, in 
another it has drawn near to Atheism by its passionate endeavours to exalt 
the creature unduly. And from the circumstances of its origin it has ever 
borne the appearance of a political reforming movement rather than of an 
interior and unworldly service of the Everlasting. It has tended to make 
God an abstraction, faith a controversy, prayer and sacrifice a scientific 
lecture, Scripture a work of uninspired mortals, the communion of saints 
an idle dream as regards the next world, a shrewd combination of clever 
and active reformers in this, The Unitarian mind is, when left to its 
own inclinations, intensely secular. What marvel that a woman with 
Miss Martineau’s turn for practical undertakings should have relinquished 
the contemplative habit which alone fits a creature to study with reverence 
and awe its inscrutable Creator? The Infinite worshipped by Unitarians 
is not living. But an Infinite without life in itself is really a contradiction, 
and is the very figment that Comte’s philosophy would relegate to 
darkness and the abyss. In the dispensation under which we live, religion 
and revelation cannot practically, or, in general, be severed from each 
other. And as Harriet Martineau was taught to disbelieve in the infinite 
depths of life which revelation makes known, it was but natural that she 
turned to the world for an occupation, and, like the world, forgot its Maker. 
If, then, religion is of supreme consequence, though worldly men do not 
practise it, it may likewise be founded in reason, though sceptics doubt of 
it. Miss Martineau is one more example, we have said, of those who have 
exchanged faith for unbelief; but we must say in addition, that she never 
was unworldly, never knew the humility of the saints,or their spirit of 
detachment for God’s sake, that she was not a saint who fell, but a secular- 
minded woman who was never converted. Many remarkable gifts she 
had ; but if we accept her judgment about religion, we must also believe 
the colour-blind when they tell us that white is black. 

How much of all this was her misfortune, how much her fault, we do 
not pretend to say. But her story, as it seems to us, surpasses in melan- 
choly even that of John Stuart Mill. For he at least knew that he wanted 
something, that the world without God was out of joint, that success in all 
social and political reforms cannot ensure happiness to mankind: he cried 
out for light from the midst of the appalling darkness. But Harriet 
Martineau thought that nothing was “of much consequence”; and, 
though she had no tittle of warrant for her belief in progress—since we 
cannot know what is in store when all things are incomprehensible—she 
yet indulged a gross optimism, and believed that the future, because all 
uncertain, must needs bring with it eternal repose. This is the ancient 
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dilemma of the Stoics, “Either we shall not be, or we shall be happy,” 
which is ever confronted by the stern facts of life, by the misery which 
has been and which gives no sign of ceasing to be. Pascal, in words of 
great severity and truth that have often been quoted, would seem to have 
had in view such a character as that of Miss Martineau :—“ He who 
doubts, but seeks not to have his doubts removed, is at once the most 
criminal and the most unhappy of mortals. If, together with this, he is 
tranquil and self-satisfied, if he be vain of his tranquillity, or makes his 
state a topic of mirth and self-gratulation, I have not words to describe 
so insane a creature’ Truly it is to the honour of religion to have for its 
adversaries men so bereft of reason; their opposition, far from being 
formidable, bears testimony to its most distinguishing truths: for the 
great object of the Christian religion is to establish the corruption of our 
nature, and the redemption by Jesus Christ.” 





Handbook of Instructions and Devotions for the Children of Mary. Trans- 
lated from the second French edition by the Rev. J. P. O’Conneut, 
D.D. London: Burns & Oates,; New York: Catholic Publication 
Society. 


T is much to be desired that the Association of the Children of Mary 
should be more widely spread in England and Ireland. If we could 
have it organized in our churches as it is in France, placing poor and rich 
together, and, in spiritual things, on a level, under the best of influences 
and the most beautiful bond of union, it would be an immense blessing, 
especially to girls of the working classes, who, when they leave the 
schools of the missions have either to go to work or to face the first cares 
and temptations of life in homes often not so well guarded as those of the 
rich. The Handbook of Instructions before us will be of great value to 
all Children of Mary; bnt it may be suggested that in another edition 
some passages might be changed or a few remarks added where the 
French writer clearly intended his work for continental society rather 
than for ours. We trust that these “ Instructions,” which have travelled 
from France to America and back to us, will add their weight towards the 
good work of gathering the young of all classes under the safe shelter of 
Mary’s mantle. 





Sir Thomas More: an Historical Romance. Translated from the French 
of the Princesse pE:Craon by Mrs. M. C. Monroz. London: 
Burns & Oates ; New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1878. 

Assunta Howard, and other Sketches. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York : Catholic Publication Society. 1877. 

The Trowel and the Cross, and other Stories and Sketches. London: Burns & 
Oates ; New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1877. 

HE Catholic Publication Society ef New York is doing a great work 
for the United States. These three volumes are part of its fund of 
literature offered to English readers. Without rising to any extraordinary 
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merit, they contain a large amount of bright and healthy fiction of that 
kind which is much in request in Catholic libraries. Some of the 
“sketches” are charmingly drawn ; for instance, those of Assunta Howard’s 
fortitude, and of the life of the two young Frenchwomen at “ Number 
Thirteen.” The volume containing the story of Freemasonry, entitled 
“The Trowel and the Cross,” has also much to recommend it. It is a 
pity that so attractive a subject as “Sir Thomas More” should have lost 
in the first instance by slight improbabilities of plot and an obvious mis- 
interpretation of Margaret Roper’s character; and secondly by a too 
hasty translation. For example, we in England do not speak of “Sir 
Walsh,” although it is a harmless mistake for our French neighbours. 
Then we are actually startled to find Henry VIII. asking, “ What shall 
I do then?” and Sir Thomas More replying, as our translator says, 
* coolly,” “Marry Anne Boleyn!” This is clear evidence of haste,—too 
much haste to notice the difference—important in this case—between 
épouser and marier ; for of course the chancellor gave in French the good 
advice, “Get Anne Boleyn married,” which during the change into 
English was exactly reversed. After this we are not surprised at minor 
slips ; but it does wake incredulity and break the spell of the fiction to be 
told that in the sixteenth century, “ crowds of the lowest portion of the 
populace thronged the bridges” over the Thames, and that on the day of 
More’s trial Pierre Gilles and a fisherwoman crossed the river to Lambeth 
by Westminster Bridge. The author might as well have shortened the 
journey by sending them across in a Thames steamer. It may also be 
noted here, that in the short sketch, “‘ Number Thirteen,” the translator 
has left in so many words of the original that some passages could not be 
read without a knowledge of French. Every one prefers to see a transla- 
tion made into pure English, or else the reader is inclined to turn to the 
original language and have the first freshness of the author. But with 
the exception of such slight flaws as these, the three American volumes 
are good reading, as stories go. 





Companions of the Devout Life. Lectures delivered in St. James’s Church, 
London, in 1875-6. London: John Murray. 1877. 


HIS volume affords a fair specimen of Anglicanism in its strength 
and in its weakness. One considerable element of its strength lies 

in the culture, the earnestness, the religious-mindedness of its clergy. 
But certainly not the least source of its weakness is in the fact that so far 
from speaking the same thing, according to the Apostolic exhortation, 
their utterances are a very Babel of conflicting opinions. The thirteen 
divines whose discourses are here brought together—Archbishop Trench, 
Bishops Alexander and Woodford, Deans Church, Goulburn, Howson, 
and Burgon, Canons Farrar, Barry, and Ashwell, and Messrs. Humphry, 
Carter, and Bickersteth—are clergymen whose intellectual endowments 
and active zeal would adorn any religious communion. But they repre- 
sent schools of thought separated by graver differences than those which 
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suffice to hold apart many existing sects. No one, we suppose, would deny 
that the Established and Free Kirks of Scotland, or the Methodists called 
Primitive and those of the original connexion, have vastly more in common 
than the parties of which—let us say—Mr. Carter and Mr. Bickersteth, or 
Canon Farrar and Dean Burgon, may respectively be taken as leaders. 
The bond which holds these ecclesiastics in the same religious society is as 
artificial as that which unites their discourses in the same printed volume. 

The subjects treated of in these St. James’s lectures are certain well- 
known books which enjoy a wide popularity among religiously-minded 
persons ; such as the “‘ Imitatio Christi,” St. Francis of Sales’ “ Introduc- 
tion to the Devout Life,” Baxter’s “ Saints’ Rest,” St. Augustine’s “ Con- 
fessions,” Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying,” Bishop Andrewes, 
“ Devotions,” the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the “ Christian Year.” Those 
of the lectures which treat of Catholic books are, as might have been ex- 
pected, the least pleasing reading to Catholics. There is something very 
saddening in the way in which men who in strictness have no dogmas of 
their own, but only, in the place of them, prejudices, fancies, and more or 
less probable opinions about the subject of dogma, venture to dogmatize 
about the Saints and approved teachers of the Catholic Church, authorita- 
tively eulogizing or condemning without any token of misgiving as to 
their right or capacity to judge ; peremptorily deciding by the standard of 
their own chance notions, that those great servants of God were here right 
and there wrong. Take, as an instance of what we are saying, the follow- 
ing passage from Canon Farrar’s lecture on the “Imitation,” which affords 
so curious an example of complacent misapprehension of the very first 
principles of the religion of Catholics, that it is worth while to quote it in 
its entirety :— 


“The first main value and glory of the book is the eternal protest 
which it silently bears against the notion which lies at the very basis of 
sacerdotalism. A Catholic, a priest, a monk, yet—as though raised far 
above himself, and the system which he held, and the Ecclesiastical order 
to which he belonged,—the one truth which he most absolutely realises is 
the direct and immediate access of the soul to God. In this way, long 
before the Reformation, the book must have done infinite good to per- 
plexed and burdened souls, and may serve as a solemn warning to those 
over whom Rome is exercising her fascinations among ourselves. For it 
is the very worst error of Romanism, and the source of all its other errors 
of ambition and arrogance,—and it is one against the encroachments of 
which in our own Church we should watch most jealously,—that it in- 
trudes into the sacredness of the soul’s individuality, that it thrusts all 
kinds of intermediates between the soul and its Creator. God says, ‘I 
am thy Father and thy strong salvation ;’ Christ says, ‘Come unto me 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden ;’ but it is but too natural for the 
soul, in its guilt, its feebleness, its faithlessness, to doubt the directness of 
the invitation ; to imagine that God is not sincere ; to strive to approach 
Him, not directly as a child its father; but, leaning as on broken reeds 
that pierce the hand—through priests, and rituals, and systems. But in 
this book there is no interference between the soul and God; no vulgar- 
ising of the emotions by unbaring them to human eye ; no wearing of the 
soul upon the sleeve for daws to peck at; no human foot intruding between 
us and the mercy-seat ; no dabbling of the profane hand of human con- 
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fessor in the secrets of the microcosm. It is an audience-chamber where 
no ambassador is needed ; it is a confessional wherein the soul confesses to 
and absolves itself. It sends the penitent neither to book nor formula, 
neither to Church nor Council, neither to Pope nor Priest, neither to Saint 
nor Angel; but, Go, it says, and clasp thy very Saviour’s feet. It teaches 
the soul not to hide itself among the garden-trees, but even in its guiltiness 
to listen to the voice of God; it recognises the fundamental truth that 
‘ No man may deliver his brother, nor make agreement unto God for him’ ; 
for it cost more to redeem their souls, so that he must let that alone for 
ever” (p. 18). 


One is tempted to ask, “ How is it possible that a man like Canon Farrar 
can believe what he here asserts with such pomp of declamation, of the 
Catholic religion? By way of answer to him, we will quote words familiar 
doubtless to many of our readers, and sure to be most welcome to those 
to whom they are most familiar. They can hardly be read too often :— 


“The energetic, direct apprehension of an unseen Lord and Saviour has 
not been peculiar to Prophets and Apostles ; it has been the habit of His 
Holy Church and of her children down to this day. Age passes after age 
and she varies her discipline, and she adds to her devotions, and all with 
the one purpose of fixing her own and their gaze more fully upon the 
person of her unseen Lord. 

* % a *~ * * * * 


And what the Church urges on us down to this day, saints and holy men 
down to this day have exemplified. Is it necessary to refer to the lives of 
the Holy Virgins, who were and are His very spouses, wedded to him by a 
mystical marriage, and in many instances visited here by the earnests of 
that ineffable celestial benediction which is in heaven their everlasting 
portion? The martyrs, the confessors of the Church, bishops, evangelists, 
doctors, preachers, monks, hermits, ascetical teachers,—have they not one 
and all, as their histories show, lived on the very name of Jesus, as food, 
as medicine, as fragrance, as light, as life from the dead ?—as one of them 
says, ‘in aure dulce canticum, in ore mel mirificum, in corde nectar 
coelicum.’ 

“Nor is it necessary to be a saint thus to feel: this intimate immediate 
dependence on Emmanuel, God with us, has been in all ages the charac- 
teristic, almost the definition of a Christian. It is the ordinary feeling of 
Catholic populations; it is the elementary feeling of every one who has 
but a common hope of heaven. I recollect, years ago, hearing an 
acquaintance, not a Catholic, speak of a work of devotion, written as 
Catholics usually write, with wonder and perplexity, because (he said) 
the author wrote as if he had ‘a sort of personal attachment to our Lord’ ; 
*it was as if he had seen Him, known Him, lived with Him, instead of 
merely professing and believing the great doctrine of the Atonement.’ It 
is this same phenomenon which strikes those who are not Catholics, when 
they enter our churches. They themselves are accustomed to do religious 
acts simply as a duty ; they are serious at prayer time, and behave with 
decency, because it isa duty. But you know, my brethren, mere duty, or 
sense of propriety and good behaviour, these are not the ruling principles 
present in the minds of our worshippers. Wherefore, on the contrary, 
those spontaneous postures of devotion? why those unstudied gestures ? 
why those abstracted countenances? why that heedlessness of the presence 
of others? why that absence of the shamefacedness which is so sovereign 
among professors of other creeds 2? The spectator sees the effect ; he cannot 
understand the cause of it. Why is this simple earnestness of worship? 
we have no difficulty in answering. It is because the Incarnate Saviour 
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is present in the tabernacle ; and then, when suddenly the hitherto silent 
church is, as it were, illuminated with the full piercing burst of voices 
from the whole congregation, it is because He now has gone up upon His 
throne over the altar, there to be adored. It is the visible Sign of the Son 
of Man which thrills through the congregation, and makes them overflow 
with jubilation.”—(F. Newman’s “ Occasional Sermons,” p. 40.) 

We can hardly suppose that Canon Farrar would hesitate to allow that 
F. Newman is a better authority as to what “‘ Romanism”’ really is, than 
he or any one external to the Church can well be. And we feel sure that 
if he will only take the trouble to investigate for himself Catholic spiritual 
writers of pre-“ Reformation ” times, he will find that “the truth of the 
direct and immediate access of the soul to God,” by the realization of 
which he supposes Thomas a Kempis to have raised himself “ far above 
himself and the system which he held, and the ecclesiastical order to 
which he belonged,” was as absolutely realised by hundreds of others. 
To speak of the “Imitation” as “silently bearing an eternal protest 
ageinst the notion which lies at the very foundation of sacerdotalism,” is 
the idlest of verbiage. The book is the very outcome and sweetest fruit 
of the sacerdotal life. It is precisely because the author deeply realized 
what it was to be a Catholic, and a Priest, and a Monk, that his work is 
what it is. We putit to Canon Farrar- -Can he, in his wildest flight of 
fancy conceive of any Anglican, or Presbyterian, or Methodist—however 
devout—as writing such a book ? 

We turn from Canon Farrar’s praise to his censure, which is no less 
empty. The following is a specimen of it :— 

“The worst defect of the ‘Imitatio’ is its marvellous self-absorption. 
It is not, of course, the vulgar selfishness of personal indulgence, but still 
it is selfishness, though wholly directed to spiritual ends. The entire book 
is founded upon the erroneous assumption, that man’s sole work in this 
world is to work out his own personal salvation—to secure, amid universal 
conflagration, his individual safety. He seems to have no other conception 
of sainthood than that of the Cenobite—no other ideal of perfection save 
that of the hermit of the wilderness. . . . If Gerson and & Kempis did 
not realize that it was the sublimest originality of the character of Christ 
to go about doing good, we know it to be,” &c. (p. 23). 

It is natural that Dr. Farrar should dislike asceticism, penance, and the 
monastic life, nor have we any quarrel with him for manifesting that 
dislike. But we take leave to characterize the assertion that he knows 
any religious truth which Thomas 4 Kempis or Gerson did not know 
as temerarious in a high degree. Canon Farrar can have no surer 
warrant for his religious notions—apart from a direct revelation, to which 
we do not understand him to lay claim—than is possessed by the Church 
of which he is an ornament. And the Church of England does not pro- 
fess to know, does not jpretend to certitude, but, as one has said, “ostenta- 
tiously proclaims her own fallibility.’? An Anglican divine, therefore, 
as a rule, speaks inaccurately when he affirms that he knows: in truth, 
he only opines. And when Canon Farrar asserts that “the entire 
‘Imitatio Christi’ is founded upon the erroneous assumption that man’s 
sole work in this world is to work out his own personal salvation,” he 
falls into two mistakes, In the first place, the book is not founded upon 
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that assumption; and, secondly, if it were, Canon Farrar is in no position 
to attach positively a note of error to that proposition. The utmost he is 
in a position to say is that he does not like it, or thinks it improbable. So 
that, in fact, the question is between the authority of the last new light of 
Anglicanism and that of the old light, which for so many generations has 
guided souls heavenward. The author of the “ Imitatio”—who speaks 
that which he learnt from the Church Catholic—says one thing; Canon 
Farrar, expressing his private opinion, says another. Utrine creditis ? 
These remarks apply, in principle, to much else in the volume besides 
the lecture which has given immediate occasion for them, and may serve 
to indicate its greatest blemish. On the other hand, there is much in it to 
admire and profit by. In particular, we may mention Mr. Church’s 
thoughtful and eloquent paper on Pascal’s Pensées, which we have read 
with almost unmixed pleasure. It is a significant and cheering sign that 
it should have been possible for such words as this discourse contains, to 
be uttered in an Anglican church, and that church St. James’s, Piccadilly. 





The Voice of Jesus Suffering to the Mind and Heart of Christians: a Book 
on the Passion. By a Passionist Missionary Priest. New York: 
P. O’Shea. 


HE reader must find out for himself, if he can, how far the author 
has used the works named in the preface to his book. An Italian 
work, ‘‘ Gest: Penante al Cuore del Cristiano” (published in the year 1802, 
but now out of print), suggests the title ; one of the introductory chapters 
is taken from the “History of the Passion,” by the Jesuit Father 
Francis Cousters; the “Hidden Treasure” of Ventura supplies many 
thoughts; and the Commentaries of Cornelius 4 Lapide are credited with 
the main part of the material. From whatever sources, and to whatever 
extent, the author has drawn the materials of his work, the “ Voice of 
Jesus Suffering,” he deserves the praise of having given us one of the 
amplest volumes (600 pages) on the Passion that we have in our own 
language. The only work with which we can compare it is Palma’s 
“History of the Sacred Passion”; yet the two treatises, although alike in 
fulness of information, and in having prefixed useful chapters on the 
importance of meditation on the Passion, are very different in the manner 
of their treatment. Palma’s well-known work is rightly called a history, 
and begins its narrative with the raising of Lazarus from the dead and 
its immediate results,—the council of the priests, and the prophecy of 
Caiaphas. The “ Voice of Jesus Suffering” narrates the events of the 
Passion, from the evening of the Pasch, and is in the form of meditations. 
The special characteristic of the work—the idea suggesting its title—is 
the relation of each incident by Our Lord Himself. Three or four prac- 
tical reflections follow, and a prayer inspired by the subject-matter of the 
meditation. Occasionally, but not often, some useful historical or critical 
explanations precede the meditation ; for instance, on the intensity and ° 
manner of Our Lord’s scourging at the pillar (p. 234), and again, on the 
division of the sacred garments among the soldiers (p. 344). 
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The work is written in a clear and simple style, such as we have usually 
found in writings of the Passionist Fathers. The aim of the writer is 
evidently to keep himself out of sight, even on the title-page, and put 
before his readers in an effective way the great truth of Christ Crucified. 
We think that he has succeeded. 





The Crown of Heaven the Supreme Object of Christian Hope. From the 
German of Rev. Joun N. Stéczr, S.J. By Rev. U. Nasu, S.J. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 


T was with a fear, if not an expectation, of being disappointed, that we 
began to read this book. We could not recall an instance of complete 
success, and therefore could hardly hope for one, in any description of the 
everlasting reward, which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” We are 
only fair to our readers, without being unfavourable to the author, in 
saying that this beautiful book, ‘The Crown of Heaven,” does not so com- 
pletely achieve success as to forbid new efforts in the same line. It is 
a good work ; perhaps as good as any we have read on the subject ; but 
we can imagine better appearing some day, without exercising our imagi- 
nation to the utmost limits of the possible. 

The plan of the work (which first appeared nearly thirty years ago) is 
original ; more so, we think, than the treatment of it. A brief glance at 
it will suggest the character of the book. In the first part (there are ten 
parts in the book) we find developed the ideas of heaven suggested by some 
of the parables: heaven, our country, a kingdom, a treasure, and a mar- 
riage feast (pp. 15—40). The second part comprises meditations on the 
thought of heaven, a longing for it, indifference about it, and the vocation 
to it (pp. 48—71). In the third part we have the ways to heaven 
described, such as the assumption (or way by which baptized infants enter), 
the common road, the circuitous route, the thorny way, the thief’s way, 
the narrow bridge of virginity, and some six or seven more (pp. 79—110). 
The Boltsand Keys of Heaven suggest their subject-matter. Want of faith, 
sin, abuse of grace, &c., are the bolts ; the blood of Jesus, prayers, and the 
practice of good works, are the keys (pp. 117—1387). The twelve Gates of 
heaven,—faith, poverty, suffering, purity, &c., are described in as many 
chapters (pp. 144—169). The remaining five parts (extending to 200 
pages) treat of the entrance into heaven, the triumph after the last judg- 
ment, the sources of joy in heaven, eternity in heaven, and the seven stars 
of Christian hope, that is, the graces which give light, and indicate that 
we are travelling aright. 

Our readers may see that the work is very suggestive, and is strikingly 
conceived. We can testify to the simplicity of the language, the aptness of 
its historical examples, and the devout spirit that shines in every page. 
Judging it, as we have already suggested, by what we desire when the 
thought of heaven is awakened, it leaves us yearning for something better ; 
but judging it by the results it will leave in the mind of a careful reader 
it is a good book : it will excite more earnest love and greater appreciation 
of its supreme subject. 
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Social Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. Compiled 
by CuristopHeR Worpswortn, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse. 
Cambridge, 1874. Deighton & Bell. 


Schole Academice. Studies at the English Universities in the Eighteenth 
Century. By CuristopHer Worpsworts, M.A., Rector of Glaston, 
Rutland. Cambridge, 1877. Deighton & Bell. 


N 1871 the authorities of the University of Cambridge proposed as the 
subject for the Le Bas English Prize Essay of that year, “ University 
Life and Studies during the Eighteenth Century.” Mr. Christopher 
Wordsworth, who had then just completed a somewhat distinguished 
undergraduate course, was the successful competitor for the prize, and was 
led by the researches he had made to undertake the compilation of three 
works; one upon the Social Life, another upon the Individual Studies, 
and a third upon the Religious Life of Oxford and Cambridge, during the 
period in question. Of these the last still remains to be published ; the first 
two are before us, and we have looked into them with considerable 
curiosity. From several points of view the condition of the great national 
seats of learning in the Georgian era, is worthy of consideration. Angli- 
canism had then had possession of them for two centuries. What had it 
done with them? What they are now we know; that is, we know what 
they are from day to day ; and we can see pretty clearly where the new 
spirit, which is surely subjugating them, and which is by no means 
a spirit of Anglicanism, is inevitably conducting them. We know, too, 
what they were in Catholic times, a subject about which much valuable 
information has been collected in Mr. Mullinger’s well-known volume. 
But over their condition in the last century a mist has hung. An occa- 
sional glimpse of it was derived, indeed, from pamphlets or books of 
memoirs, or collections of letters like Gray’s ; the general impression thereby 
produced being that those ancient “seminaries of sound learning and reli- 
gious education ” had become the chosen seats of the Goddess of Dulness; 
as Pope sings, invoking that divinity,— 


“ Thine is the genuine Head of many a House, 
And much Divinity, without a Nog.” 


It cannot be said, we think, that Mr. Wordsworth’s volumes materially 
alter that impression. A few great names—there are very few—relieve, 
indeed, the monotonous mediocrity of the academical fasti; but, on the 
whole, the picture which meets us is one of professors who did not lecture, 
and of students who did not study ; of colleges given up to Bacchanalianism 
—* dissolved in port””—according to Pope’s phrase, or at the best occupied, 
in the intervals of political or private dispute, “with all such reading as 
was never read.” Mr. Wordsworth quotes from Vicesimus Knox’s Essays 
(ed. 1782), an account of the way in which a bachelor’s degree was 
obtained, which is so singular, that, long as it is, we shall venture to quote 
it without abridgment :— 
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“The youth whose heart pants for the honour of a Bachelor of Arts 
degree must wait patiently till near four years have revolved. But this 
time is not to be spent idly. No; he is obliged during this period once to 
oppose, and once to respond in disputations held in the public schools— 
a formidable sound, and a dreadful idea ; but on closer attention the fear 
will vanish and contempt supply its place. 

“ This opposing and oe is termed in the cant of the place doi 
generals, ‘Two boys, or men as they call themselves, agree to do genera 
together. The first step in this mighty work is to procure arguments. 
These are always handed down from generation to generation on long 
slips of paper, and consist of foolish syllogisms on foolish subjects, of the 
formation or the signification of which the respondent and opponent 
seldom know more than an infant in swaddling clothes. The next step is 
to go for a liceat to one of the petty officers, called the Regent Master of the 
Schools, who subscribes his name to the questions and receives sixpence as 
his fee. When the important day arrives, the two doughty disputants go 
into a large dusty room, full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and wainscot 
decorated with the names of former disputants, who to divert the tedious 
hours cut out their names with their penknives or wrote verses with a 

encil. Here they sit in mean desks opposite to each other from one 
o’clock till three. Not once ina hundred times does any officer enter ; 
and if he does, he hears one syllogism or two, and then makes a bow and 
departs, as he came and remained, in solemn silence. The disputants then 
return to the amusement of cutting the desks, carving their names or 
reading Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey” or some other edifying novel. 
When this exercise is duly performed by both parties, they have a rightly 
the title and insignia of Sophs ; but not before they have been formally 
created by one of the Regent Masters, before whom they kneel while he 
lays a volume of Aristotle’s works on their heads and puts on a hood of 
piece of black crape hanging from their necks and down to their heels, 
which crape it is expressly ordained by a statute in this case made and 
provided shall be plain and unadorned either with wool or with fur. 

“ And this work done, a great progress is made towards the wished-for 
honour of a bachelor’s degree. There remain only one or two trifling 
forms and another disputation almost exactly similar to doing generals, and 
called answering under bachelor previous to the awful examination. 

“Every candidate is obliged to be examined in the whole circle of the 
sciences by three masters of arts of his own choice, The examination is to 
be held in one of the public schools, and to continue from nine o’clock till 
eleven. The masters take a most solemn oath that they will examine pro- 
perly and impartially. Dreadful as all this appears, there is always sure 
to be more of appearance in it than reality ; for the greatest dunce usually 
gets his testimonium signed with as much ease and credit as the finest 
genius. The manner of proceeding is as follows: the poor young man to 
be examined in the sciences often knows no more of them than his bed- 
maker, and the masters who examine are sometimes equally unacquainted 
with such mysteries. But schemes, as they are called, or little books con- 
taining forty or fifty questions on each science, are handed down from age 
to age, from one to another. The candidate to be examined employs three 
or four days in learning these by heart, and the examiners having done the 
same before him, when they were examined, know what questions to ask, 
and so all goes on smoothly. When the candidate has displayed his uni- 
versal knowledge of the sciences, he is to display his skill in philology. 
One of the masters therefore desires him to construe a passage in some 
Greek or Latin classic, which he does, with no interruption, just as he 
pleases, and as well as he can. The statutes next require that he should 
translate familiar English phrases into Latin. And now is the time when 
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the masters show their art and jocularity. Droll questions are put upon 
any subject, and the puzzled candidate furnishes diversion by his awkward 
embarrassment. I have known the question on this occasion to consist of 
an inquiry into the pedigree of a race-horse. And it is a common question, 
after asking what is the summum bonum of various sects of philosophers, to 
ask what is the summum bonum or chief good among Oxonians, to which 
the answer is such as Mimnermus would give. This familiarity, however, 
only takes place when the examiners are pot-companions of the candidate, 
which, indeed, is usually the case ; for it is reckoned good management to 
get acquainted with two or three jolly young masters of arts, and supply 
them well with port previously tothe examination. If the vice-chancellor 
and proctors happen to enter the school, a very uncommon event, then a 
little solemnity is put on, very much to the confusion of the masters as 
well of the boy, who is sitting in the little box opposite to them. 

“As neither the officer nor any one else usually enters the room (for it is 
reckoned very ungenteel), the examiners and the candidates often con- 
verse on the last drinking-bout or on horses, or read the newspaper or a 
novel, or divert themselves as well as they can in any manner till the 
clock strikes eleven, when all parties descend, and the testimonium is signed 
by the masters. With this ¢estimonium in his possession, the candidate is 
sure of success. The day in which the honour is to be conferred arrives ; 
he appears in the Convocation-house, he takes an abundance of oaths, pays 
a sum of money in fees, and after kneeling down before the vice-chancellor 
and whispering a lie, rises up a Bachelor of Arts.” (“ University Studies,” 


p. 232.) 


It seems most incredible that this state of things should have obtained 
at an English university not a century ago; but there is abundance of 
evidence to show that the picture Dr. Vicesimus Knox presents is not 
overcharged. As a pendant to it take the following description of the 
fashionable undergraduate of the period, “the Lownger,” as he was 
called ; the definition given of a Lownger being “one whose whole busi- 
ness is to fly from the painful task of thinking,” and “who is at length 
happily arrived at the highest pitch of indolence both in mind and body.” 


“T rise about nine, go to Breakfast by ten, 
Blow a Tune on my Flute, or perhaps make a Pen ; 
Read a Play ’till eleven, or cock my lac’d Hat ; 
Then step to my Neighbours, ’till dinner, to chat. 
Dinner over, to Toms, or to James’s I go, 
The News of the Town so impatient to know ; 
While Law, Locke, and Newton, and all the rum Race, 
That talk of their Modes, their Ellipses, and Space, 
The Seat of the Soul, and new Systems on high, 
In Holes, as abtruse as their Mysteries lie. 
From the Coffee-house then I to Tennis away, 
And at five I post back to my College to pray : 
I sup before eight, and secure from all Duns, 
Undauntedly march tothe Mitre or Tuns ; 
While in Punch or good Claret my Sorrows I drown, 
And toss off a Bowl ‘ To the best in the Town :’ 
At One in the Morning, I call what’s to pay, 
Then Home to my College I stagger away, 
Thus I tope all the Night, as I trifle all Day.” 

(University Duet, p. 373.) 
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Mr. Wordsworth, at the close of his second volume, tells us that the 
result of his researches “in the annals of Cambridge study in the 18th 
century,” has been “to show more fair pages and reveal more honest 
work, than he, at least, had hoped to find ” (p. 269). If so, we think his 
hopes must have been of the most attenuated kind. As regards his volumes, 
the only praise we can give them is that they contain much curious and 
interesting matter. But the compiler himself speaks so modestly of his 
performance that criticism is disarmed. He has merely, he says, “ carted 
to a new spot old materials, which the reader must reconstruct for him- 
self,” “ or else he must Jook out for some skilled architect, and be content 
to wait till the carter has learnt mason’s work.” (“ University Society,” 
Pref. vi.) 
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Correspondence, 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Dustin Review. 


[It gives us great pleasure to insert the following letter from a priest, 
whose age, position, and experience give him every claim to be heard. 
We may add that, if he had read our article of last April as well as of last 
July, he would have seen that on one or two points we are in more com- 
plete accordance with him than he seems to think. We will append one 
or two brief comments. } 


Dear Si1r,—In the interesting article on Catholic College Discipline 
which appears in your current number, I find no reference to that, which 
I venture to think is the most powerful of all the aids to moral discipline 
which Catholic schools and colleges possess, and which forms their most 
distinctive difference from all non-Catholic places of education ;—I mean 
the influence of the confessional. I feel convinced that the absence of any 
reference to this subject in the article before me is purely accidental, and 
that in all probability the omission has been supplied in other articles 
which I do not happen to have seen. If so, you will kindly accept the 
remarks with which I am about to trouble you, as subsidiary to what Iam 
sure is your own judgment on the question, whether expressed or implied. 
The®rootzof all the evils which your reviewer has so justly and so power- 
fully described, as incident to the time of life at which boys and youths 
are under education in schools and colleges, is, as we shall all readily 
admit, in the thoughts ; and the thoughts are gererally impervious to 
every influence except that of the confessional. Disciplinary supervision, 
as your reviewer truly observes, is especially valuable as an aid to moral 
improvement, in as far as it tends to check evil conversation ; and in this 
way no doubt it acts indirectly towards the purification of the thoughts: 
while the same advantage will accrue from restrictions on indiscriminate 
reading. I am not however disposed to think that conversation of a 
grossly objectionable kind is either one of the most frequent, or one of the 
most dangerous, of the temptations of youth in our higher schools and 
colleges. I cannot speak from experience of Protestant public schools ; 
but I remember that at Oxford, even at a time when morality was at a 
very low ebb, conversation of a gross kind excited the disgust even of 
those who were far from being models of youthful virtue. My experience 
as a Catholic priest inclines me to think, that some of the worst moral 
dangers to which youth is subject may exist without the accompaniment 
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I will not say of all such conversation as may have a tendency to promote 
those dangers, but of such as will at once suggest the idea of them to the 
mind of an inexperienced hearer; and I apprehend that it is not ex- 
perienced priests, to whom the office of supervising parties of students 
either is or can ordinarily be committed. Even, however, where no con- 
versation goes on of a nature to call forth check or admonition, a service 
is doubtless done to youthful morality, by the very fact of generalizing 
convers¢tion and preventing it from being carried on in more private 
ways. after all, however, I should be disposed to attach less value to 
mere supervision, than to the kindly and affectionate but yet discreet and 
observant intercourse between the priestly guardians and guides of youth 
and their disciples. The office of supervision is, if I mistake not, usually 
intrusted in our colleges to teachers, who are not very much older than 
the boys whom they superintend, and whose relation with those who are 
appointed to their charge is for the most part purely external. I am even 
inclined to think, though here perhaps your reviewer will not agree with 
me, that,—in schools where the number of the pupils is sufficiently small, 
or that of the priestly superintendents sufficiently large, to allow of con- 
stant intercourse between the two ranks,—formal and methodical super- 
vision might be dispensed with altogether. I admit however that the 
qualifications, which will be necessary towards securing the advantages of 
such intercourse, are of no ordinary kind. They will involve, of course, 
in the first place, an ever-present and practical regard to the highest 
interests of the students and an habitual purpose of manifesting this 
regard in ways most likely to secure, not merely the respect, but the loving 
confidence, of the youthful flock who are its objects. There must be an 
entire absence of those qualities which are certain to shrivel up the 
generous feelings of youth; such as pomposity, donnishness, suspicion 
and pedantry. 

Where the reviewer so strongly condemns the practice which some cele- 
brated authorities on education have encouraged, of trusting to the public 
opinion of the pupils themselves as an aid to discipline,—I take it for 
granted that he presupposes such a public opinion as boys and youths will 
be likely to form where left to themselves, and which would be a mere 
miniature reflection of the traditionary and popular principles of worldly 
and irreligious English society. Ido not for a moment suppose that he 
means to condemn such a public opinion among the students of a college, 
as would result from the habit of recognizing and realizing, in their inter- 
course with one another, the principles which they had severally imbibed 
from intercourse with their elders. Indeed, I think that the reviewer, if 1 
do not misunderstand him, is a little hard on the system of school manage- 
ment initiated by the late Dr. Arnold. You will not suspect me of any 
sympathy with the opinions of that distinguished man; but I have often 
thought that his system of school government, so far as I understand it, 
wanted only the soul of Catholic principle, to animate it into a very effec- 
tive method of securing the trae ends of school discipline. Dr. Arnold’s 
plan, I imagine, was to leaven the mass of the school corporation througlt 
the influence of the head scholars, with whom he was in the habit of 
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intimate and confidential intercourse, and who were to form media of 
communication between himself and the great body of the scholars, not as 
spies or informers, but as the vehicles and promoters of a mutual spirit of 
affectionate and valuable confidence. 

But it is to the practice of periodical and frequent confession that I 
should look, more than to any other instrument of moral discipline, for 
the purification and elevation of the youthful character. In confession, 
of course, I include moral and spiritual direction; and, supposing that 
these two ends are carried out with the requisite openness on the one side, 
and the requisite wisdom and kindness on the other, they would con- 
duce to the moral and spiritual improvement of the whole body, by 
helping towards it in the case of each individual. Confession has an 
obvious advantage over other relations of the pastoral office, in that it 
brings the teacher into direct personal communication with the objects of 
his care ; and thus involves those means of adapting his instructions to the 
especial case of the individual, which are wanting in methods of moral 
improvement wherein he is compelled to deal with his disciples in the 
general. I need harldly add that the confessional gives opportunities 
peculiar to itself for detecting and correcting that class of sins, which 
above all others most demands, and is most apt to elude, the vigilance of 
those who are responsible for the moral training of youth. It is by means 
of the confessional again, that we can alone hope to conduct that which is 
after all the most important branch of moral education—the education of 
the conscience. The great purpose of all preparatory discipline must be 
to qualify youths for that coming encounter with the world, which they 
will have to maintain apart from the machinery of subsidiary props and 
aids which is furnished to them in the state of pupillage. 

Your reviewer has not given his opinion on the difficult and delicate 
question of intercepting the epistolary correspondence of students with 
their former companions ; nor again, on the kindred topic of particular 
friendships. It is not hard to understand his motive for reticence on both 
of these subjects, and I have every wish to follow his example; though I 
feel that any discussion on school and college discipline must be incom- 
plete without some reference to them. I have heard, on authority which 
I cannot question, that some restriction on the liberty of epistolary corre- 
spondence is a necessity which is rendered paramount by experience. If 
this be so, I can hardly imagine an office requiring a greater and rarer 
amount of prudence and discrimination, or one which must involve so 
trying a conflict between natural feeling and a sense of duty, as that of 
the epistolary censor. 

The only remaining subject on which I intend to trouble you, is that of 
literary expurgation as applied more especially to the classics. I am inclined 
to think that selection is on the whole a better rule of discipline than 
expurgation. The latter process surely requires a far greater amount of 
discriminative prudence than the former, and may easily be carried out to 
such an indiscreet extent as to act on the side of the very evils it is meant 
to correct. I cannot give a better instance of the tendency to which I 
allude,than by reminding you that the Protestant liturgists of America have 
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applied the principle of expurgation to the Te Deum. Again, I suppose 
that it is rather an extreme, and as one would hope, exceptional form of 
evil curiosity, which would lead a youth to cull objectionable phrases or 
expressions from a particular work; and, if he be so minded, it is plain 
that there are other books besides the classics, and books, too, the very last 
to which we should wish to apply the principle of expurgation, whence he 
may draw the materials of corrupt gratification. But to the selection of 
literary works, altogether free from evil references, no objection can possibly 
attach, and no temptation to compare expurgated with unexpurgated copies 
of the same book. With regard to the Greek and Latin classics, it has 
always seemed to me a remarkable fact, not that objectionable passages are 
so many, but that they are so few: especially when we recollect that they 
are the works of authors who enjoyed none of those advantages which are 
enjoyed by writers in Christian times, many of whom have certainly not 
fallen short of their heathen predecessors in the department of licentious- 
ness. Let us consider for a moment how extensive a catalogue of Greek 
and Latin authors of the purest ages of classical antiquity might be formed, 
without including so much as a single passage, to which the most sensitive 
of moralists could reasonably object. In the line of history, you have 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, and Tacitus ; in that of philosophy, the Ethics 
Rhetoric, and Politics of Aristotle ; 7Eschines, Demosthenes, and Cicero 
among the orators; the Iliad, Odyssey and Anéid for epic poetry ; 
4Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides for dramatic. Here is a tolerably fair 
curriculum of classical study ; and, to say nothing of the mass of in- 
formation which the careful pursuit of it would involve, it would furnish 
an almost inexhaustible stock of the materials of sound intellectual 
discipline. Your faithful Servant, 
October 8th. F. B. M. 


[I. In our article of July we did not refer to the confessional, simply 
because any such reference would have been entirely irrelevant. Our 
correspondent seems to think, that we were discussing the general question 
of the methods available to Catholic superiors against the growth of impurity 
in a college. This, however, was not the case. We were occupied exclu- 
sively in criticising certain language which had been used by Mr. Petre. 
But Mr. Petre had of course never said a syllable, which could by possi- 
bility be understood as disparaging the inestimable value of the confessional : 
and it would have been out of place therefore—we might almost say imper- 
tinent—to enter on the subject. We need hardly add that we are in most 
entire accordance with all which our correspondent says on the confes- 
sional, and that we are very glad to be the means of placing his remarks 
before our readers. We would refer however to the first notice in our 
present number, as explaining how it is (on our view) that in a school the 
confessional peremptorily requires supervision as its supplement. 

II. We entirely agree with our correspondent, in attaching less value 
to mere supervision, than to the kindly and affectionate intercourse between 
superiors and students. We dwelt earnestly on this point in April. 

III. In further accordance with our correspondent, we expressed an 
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opinion in July, that “ where a school is comparatively small, in proportion 
to its smallness the need of fixed methodical supervision becomes much less, 
and moral influence tends to become sufficient for the necessary purposes 
of Christian education.” 

IV. We entirely agree with the whole of what our correspondent says 
on school public opinion. We spoke clearly and emphatically on the 
matter in April, p. 345, and pp. 348, 9. 

V. It is most certain that at public schools there is a large amount of 
indecent conversation. Even in Dr. Arnold’s Rugby—we quote “Tom 
Brown” to that effect in our present number—some even of the preepostors 
occupied themselves in teaching younger boys to use bad language. If 
nothing of the kind is to be found in Catholic colleges, we believe this is 
largely owing to that very system of supervision, which is the question 
at issue. 

VI. We do not know in what respect our correspondent thinks us un- 
just to Dr. Arnold’s method of education. We treat it at considerable 
length in our present number. 

VII. We will not follow our correspondent in considering the question 
of literary expurgation,—on which we feel greater difficulty in agreeing 
with him than on any other part of his letter,—as we should thus be led 
too far. We need only say, that a course of classical education (as it 
seems to us) would be hardly worthy of the name, which should entirely 
omit such standard authors as Horace, Juvenal, Ovid, Aristophanes. 
Nor—considering the London Examination and other similar facts—do 
we see how such a plan could possibly work in practice. 

But we hail our correspondent’s letter on the whole, as a very valuable 
addition to the controversy. | 
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Religious State, noticed, 239. 

Gretchen’s Gifts, noticed, 514. 

Grimm (Herr Hermann), Life of Michael Angelo, reviewed, 319. 

Guasti (Signor Cesare), Le Rime di Michel Angelo Buonarroti, reviewed, 319. 


Harrorp (Mr. J. S.), the Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, reviewed, 319 
Hassard (Mr. J. R. G.), Life of Pope Pius IX., noticed, 255, 501. 
Hope (Mrs.), Franciscan Martyrs in England, noticed, 495. 


Lannavu-Roiianp (M.A.), Michel-Ange, poéte, reviewed, 319. 

LARGE oR SMALL ScuHoots, 98-105: Outline of the argument, 98; social 
evils of boyish life, 99 ; surveillance will not always prevent them, 101 ; 
the morality of schoolboys, 101 ; the formative function of moral educa- 
tion, 102 ; restrictive influence and formative influence, 103 ; ina large 
school it is impossible for a superior to know each pupil individually, 
104 ; any relaxation of discipline will be detrimental to the school, 
104. 
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LEGEND (THE) OF PROVENCE, 42-73 : Raban Maurus’s account of the legend, 
43; the peculiar features of Provence, 44; the tomb of S. Maximin, 
45 ; similar to one in the Catacombs, 46 ; its elaborate ornamentation, 
46; Saracen ravages in Provence, 47 ; traces of their occupation of 
Southern France, 48 ; when they first appeared the relics of the saints 
were removed to other places, 49; all trace of those of S. Mary 
Magdalen lost, 49 ; reputed but false discovery of them at Vezelay, 50 ; 
the Bishop of Autun discredits the discovery, 50 ; and places under an 
interdict all who visited that shrine, 50 ; Pope Pascal IT. removes the 
interdict, 51; La Ste. Beaume, 51; the chapel of S. Pilon, 52; its 
great sanctity, 52; the distinguished pilgrims who visited St. Beaume, 
53 ; interesting traditions respecting 8. Mary Magdalene, 53 ; visit of 
S. Louis to the grotto, 54; that king’s nephew, Prince Charles, deter- 
mines to have a thorough search made for the relics of S. Mary, 54; 
which are at length miraculously discovered at Aix, 55; they are 
deposited in a rich shrine, 56; confirmatory accounts by several 
contemporaries of the discovery, 57 ; office for use on the Feast of the 
Invention, 58 ; the bulls of Pope Boniface VIII., 59 ; contention as to 
who should have the custody of the relics, 59 ; neglect of the shrine 
during the wars of the Albigenses, 60 ; it is partly repaired by Marshal 
Geoffroi le Maingre, 60 ; and completed by King Réné, 61 ; Louis XI. 
ornaments the shrine, 62 ; the Marsellais conspire to steal the head of 
the saint, 62; King Réné founds a college at S. Maximin, 63; the 
shrine further enriched by kings and queens, 64; Charles V. endeavours 
to possess the relics, 65; the relics removed to Ste. Beaume, 65; 
portions of them presented to the Pope, the queen, and queen-mother, 
66; the general of the Dominicans orders a porphyry shrine for the 
body of S. Mary Magdalene, 67; the “Noli me Tangere,” 67 ; 
Louis XIV. visits the grotto, 68 ; immunity of 8. Maximin during the 
plague, 69; dedication of the church of 8. Maximin to S. Mary 
Magdalene, 70 ; the last public demonstration of devotion to the relics, 
71; they are dispersed at the Revolution, 71 ; marvellous preservation 
of the head of the saint, 72 ; recommencement of the pilgrimages at the 
restoration of Louis XVIII., 72. 

Lentheric (M. C.), Les Villes Mortes du Golfe de Lyon, reviewed, 42. 

Life of the Most Rev. Joseph Dixon, D.D., noticed, 500. 

Loss and Gain, reviewed, 439. 

Lytel Boke for ye Maryemonth, noticed, 253, 


Martin (Right Rev. Dr. C.), Drei Jahre aus meinen Leben, reviewed, 74. 
Maltus (Rev. J. A.), The True Love of God, noticed, 254. 
Messager (Le) de Saint Frangois d’Assise, noticed, 501. 
Meyrick (Rev. T.), Life of St. Winefred, noticed, 259. ; 
Mills (Rev. F.), The Story of the Passion, noticed, 260. 
Mivart (Mr. St. George), Emotion, noticed, 233. 
Monroe (Mrs. M., C.), Sir Thomas More, noticed, 521. 
Morley (Mr. J.), Voltaire, noticed, 503. 
Rousseau, noticed, 503. 
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Morris (Mr. E. E.), Fpochs of Modern History.—The Age of Anne, noticed, 
507, 

Motley (Mr. J. L.), History of the United Netherlands, reviewed, 349. 

Morttey’s (Mr.) HistoricAL Works, 349-380: the reasons of William 
of Orange for a French alliance, 349 ; the author’s animus against the 
Church, 349 ; his injustice to the martyred priests, 349 ; the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands offered to Henry III. of France, 350; and after- 
wards to Queen Elizabeth, 351; she also declines it, but tacitly 
encourages the Dutch, 351 ; Elizabeth sends assistance under Leicester 
to the Netherlands, 352; the States offer to make him Stadtholder, 
353 ; Leicester’s difficulties with the States, 354; the duplicity of 
Farnese, 355; Leicester returns to England, 356; negotiations for 
peace with Spain, 356 ; Philip assists the Leaguers in France, and thus 
indirectly assists the Dutch, 357; the turning-point in Dutch affairs, 
358 ; Maurice of Nassau takes the field, 358 ; Farnese is sent to France 
to assist the League, 359 ; the bad treatment he received from Philip, 
361; his death, 361; the States now become the aggressors, 362; 
Henry 1V. of France becomes Catholic, 362 ; its effect upon Protestant 
Europe, 363 ; France declares war against Spain, 364; the Spaniards 
defeated by the Dutch at Turnhout, 366 ; Elizabeth advises the States 
to make peace with Philip, 367; the sovereignty of the Netherlands 
made over by Philip to his daughter Isabel and her husband, 367 ; 
death of Philip II., 368; Mendoza continues the war, 370 ; the Arch- 
duke Albert defeated at the Battle of Nieuport, 372; death of 
Elizabeth, 372 ; the Marquisof Spinola appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Spaniards, 372; he captures Ostend, 373; the Spaniards 
become anxious for peace, 374 ; a cessation of arms is concluded, 375 ; 
preliminaries for peace between Spain and the States, 377 ; the Dutch 
reject the Spanish ultimatum, 378 ; which is withdrawn, 379 ; peace 
concluded, 379 ; progress of the Church in Holland of late years, 380. 


Nasu (Rev. F. U.), The Crown of Heaven the Supreme Object of Christian 
Hope, noticed, 527. 
New Departure (The) in Catholic Liberal Education, noticed, 487. 
Northcote (Dr. J. Spencer), Epitaphs of the Catacombs, noticed, 245. 
Nore To THE ARTICLE on F. Curct, 208. 
Novena of Grace revealed by S. Francis Xavier to Father Mastrilli, noticed, 
351, 
O’ConneLt (Rev. J. P.) Handbook of Instructions and Devotions for the 
Children of Mary, noticed, 521. 
O’Meara (Miss Kathleen), One of God’s Heroines, noticed, 516. 
Orleans (Mgr. the Archbishop of), Premiéres Lettres 4 MM. les Membres du 
Conseil Municipal de Paris sur le Centenaire de Voltaire, reviewed, 1. 
Nouvelles Lettres sur le Centenaire de Voltaire, reviewed, 1. 
Derniéres Lettres sur le Centenaire de Voltaire, reviewed, 1. 


Prac (THE) oF Bertin, 479-486: the Treaty of Berlin has made merely a 
truce, not peace, 479; the present situation, 479; language of the 
Russian press, 480; “ Peace with honour,” 480 ; the want of honour in 
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the principal parties to the treaty, 480 ; wonderful revival of Russian 
power since the Congress, 481; refusal of the Congress to give a 
guarantee to carry out its own decisions, 483; the anomalous position 
in which the Porte is placed, 483 ; Russian policy in Afghanistan, 484 ; 
Sir A. Burnes, writing forty years ago, on that policy, 484; present 
state of opinion in England, 485 ; war sooner or later will break out 
between England and Russia, 486. 

Pecci (H. E. Cardinal), The Temporal Power of the Holy See, noticed, 228, 

—— The Church and Civilization, noticed, 228. 

Peek (Mr. F.), Our Laws and our Poor, reviewed, 12. 

Petre (Hon. and Rev. W.), Catholic Systems of School Discipline, reviewed, 
86, 279. 

Poetry (THE) or MicuaEL ANGELO, 319-338 : the fourfold artistic talents 
of Michael Angelo, 319 ; the high character of his poetry, 320; the 
garbled way in which his nephew published his poems, 321 ; Signor 
Guasti’s edition of them, 321 ; Mr. Symonds’ translation, 323 ; difficulty 
experienced in properly translating Michael Angelo’s poetry, 323; 
Michael Angelo’s love sonnets, 324; their Platonism, 325 ; his sonnets 
on art, 327 ; Michael Angelo’s patriotism, 329; his affection for his 
native town, 330 ; his devotional sonnets, 331 ; their penitentia] tone, 
332 ; Signor Guasti’s work a vindication of the poet’s character, 334 ; 
misconceptions by Michael Angelo’s modern biographers, 334; Mr. 
Harford’s untrue assertion of his Lutheranism, 335 ; in an age of apos- 
tacy Michael Angelo remained a true believer, 335 ; his Platonism was 
very superficial, 337 ; the dominant thought of his poems, 338, 

Practical Hints on the Education of the Sons of Gentlemen, noticed, 243. 

Preston (Mr. A.), Stonyhurst College, Present and Past: its History, 
Discipline, Treasures, and Curiosities, noticed, 491. 

Primer or EnciisH LireratuRE, 338-348: though Mr. Brooke’s work 
has some merit, it is full of inaccuracies, 338 ; he endeavours to be 
strictly impartial, 339 ; but his tone is thoroughly Anglican, 339 ; and 
it is full of equivocations, 340; his erroneous conclusions respecting 
the amalgamation of Saxons and Normans, 341; other conditions 
besides nearness of kin required for the fusion of different races, 342 ; 
Mr. Brooke’s mistakes respecting early English authors, 343 ; his mis- 
take concerning pilgrimages, 345 ; and concerning the state of litera- 
ture during the sixteenth century, 346; the chapter on Elizabethan 
literature, 347 ; the author’s misstatements respecting Dryden, 347 ; his 
work not adapted for general use, 348. 

Purbrick (Rev. F.), May Papers, noticed, 254. 


Raprret (Lez), reviewed, 1. 

Ratzinger (Von George) Geschichte der Kirchlichen Armenpflege, reviewed, 12. 

ReasoNABLE Basis oF CERTITUDE (THE), 381-399: The crisis through 
which religion is now passing, 381; all believers have a reasonable 
basis of certitude, 381; certitude in religious life essential, 382 ; 
the extreme character of Professor Clifford’s opposition, 382 ; criticism 
of his theory, 384; which is exaggerated and unreasonable, 385 ; on 
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the acquisition of certitude by the uneducated class, 387 ; in order to 
certitude the thing known need not be of daily occurrence, 387 ; we may 
not be able.to explain the reason of our belief, 388; how certitude is 
arrived at, 392 ; inquiry is not a necessary condition of certitude, 392 ; 
on memory, 393 ; the cumulative method, 396 ; certitude is attained by 
logical process, 396 ; the possession of Catholic faith implies certitude, 
397 ; the Church enjoins a proper study of infidel writings, 399. 

Rejection (The) of Catholic Doctrines attributable to the non-realization of 
Primary Truths, noticed, 514. 

Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on Certain Schools, reviewed, 279. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Octobre, 1876, reviewed, 152, 463. 

Russell (Rev. F. Matthew), Emanuel, noticed, 253.! 

Ryan (Right Rev. P. J.), What Catholics do not Believe, noticed, 257. 





Saggio del Dritto Naturale di Luigi Taparelli, reviewed, 173. 

Senror’s (Mr.) Cuaracter oF M. Turers, 400-411 : Mr. Senior’s work an 
effective apology for Louis Napoleon, 400; he makes Napoleon’s 
assailants condemn themselves, 400 ; the intense conceit of M. Thiers, 
401 ; comparison between English administration and French, 401 ; 
M. Thiers’ ideas of administration, 402; the affairs of France were 
much better conducted under Napoleon than under M. Thiers, 402 ; 
the power of the Napoleonic legend in France, 403 ; M. Thiers’ state- 
ment that he secured the election of Louis Napoleon, 403; really he 
had nothing to do with it, 404; his desire for a coup détat, 405 ; the 
fickleness of M. Thiers equalled his conceit, 406 ; his aversion in 1848 
to a republic, 406; his conduct regarding the coup @état, 407 ; his 
successful plan for negativing universal suffrage, 408; M. Trouvé 
Chauvel’s account of M. Thiers’ conduct to Cavaignac, 409 ; M. Thiers’ 
alleged influence over Napoleon, 410; Mr. Senior’s Memoirs were 
revised by M. Thiers, 411. 

Senior (Mr. N. W.), Conversations with Thiers and other distinguished 
Persons during the Second Empire, reviewed, 400. 

Spiritual Exercises of Mary, noticed, 515. 

Stanley (Dr. A. P.), Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., 
reviewed, 279. 

Stubbs (Professor W.), The Constitutional History of England in its Origin 
and Development, noticed, 508. 

Symonds (Mr. J. Addington), the Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti 
and Tomaso Campanella, reviewed, 319. 


Tartor (Mr. J. E.), Michael Angelo considered as a Philosophic Poet, 
reviewed, 319. 

Thébaud (Rev. F. A. J.), The Church and the Gentile World at the First 
Promulgation of the Gospel, noticed, 244, 

Tom Brown’s School Days, reviewed, 279. 

Trench (Dr. R. C.), On the Study of Words, noticed, 513. 

Trowel (The) and the Cross, and other Stories and Sketches, noticed, 521. 





UNRAVELLED Convictions, noticed, 246. 
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Vittemarn (M. A. F.), Life of Gregory VII., preceded by a Sketch of the 
History of the Papacy to the Eleventh Century, reviewed, 106. 

a (Dr. R.), The Freedom of Science in the Modern State, noticed, 
247. 


Voice (The) of Jesus Suffering to the Mind and Heart of Christians, noticed, 
526. 


Watrorp (Mr. E.), The Politics of Aristotle, reviewed, 173. 

Warp’s (Dr.) RETIREMENT, 275; letter of his Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop, 275 ; Dr. Ward’s reply, 276. 

Wilson (Mr. C. H.), Life and Works of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 
reviewed, 319. 

Wordsworth (Mr. C.), Social Life at the English Universities in the 
Eighteenth Century, noticed, 528, 

—- Schole Academice, noticed, 528. 
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